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WORLD-WIDE EXPERIENCE 


Nowhere on earth—and nowhere on the sea or in the air World-Wide 
for that matter—can you be far from an §.T.C. installation! Experience... 
It’s all in a day’s work for S.T.C. to be called upon World-Wide 
to establish telecommunication systems on a continental or Resources 
intercontinental scale. Yet for all this experience in in the World of 
handling vast projects, 8.T.C. have an unerring eye for detail too. TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


That’s why the smallest S.T.C. component is a LINE TRANSMISSION 


TELECOMMUNICATION CABLES 

masterpiece of manufacture... an object lesson in dependability. SOUND AND VISION BROADCASTING 
. RADIO COMMUNICATION 

AND NAVIGATION 
RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 
REMOTE CONTROL 
are yours to enlist whenever there’s a telecommunications TELEPHONY - TELSGRAPHY 
SUBMARINE COMMUNICATION 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPONENTS 


And remember, all this skill and experience 


problem on the agenda. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS - CONNAUGHT HOUSE - 63 ALDWYCH - LONDON : WC 
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Manufacturing in: 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Industrial Instruments 
Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Controls 
Honeywell Micro Switches 
GERMANY 
Industrial Control Valves 
Heating, Ventilating and | 
Air Conditioning Controls 


NETHERLANDS 
Oil Burner Control Systems 


FRANCE 
Oil Burner Relays 
Industrial Instruments 


Sales and Service Offices: 


HONEYWELL CONTROLS LTD. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
London 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Cardiff 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
Manchester 
Middlesbrough 
Sheffield 


HONEYWELL G.m.b.H., 
AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Innsbruck 


HONEYWELL S.A., BELGIUM 
Brussels 

Antwerp 

Bruges 

Charleroi 

Ghent 

Liege 

Luxembourg 


HONEYWELL A/S. DENMARK 
Copenhagen 
Aarhus 


HONEYWELL S.A.R.L., 
FRANCE 
Paris 


HONEYWELL G.m.b.H., 
GERMANY 


Frankfurt 


Stutigart 


HONEYWELL N.V., 
NETHERLANDS 

Amsterdam 

Hengelo 


HONEYWELL A.B., SWEDEN 

Stockholm 

Goteborg 

Linkoping 

Malmo 

Karlstad 

Falun 

Sundsvall 

Skellefted 

HONEYWELL A.G., 
SWITZERLAND 

Zurich 

Geneva 

Basel 


Distributors in most 
Mediterranean and 
Middle East Countries 
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Centralized control system 
for heating and 
air conditioning plants 


This centralized control system by Honeywell 
can detect, record and correct a mere % degree 
temperature change in a room 20 floors above. 
It also permits one person from one location to 
supervise all the components of even the largest 
air conditioning and heating system. Climate 
control by automation is one of the many trail- 
blazing ideas that challenge, stimulate and 
nourish the engineering mind at Honeywell... 
one of the world’s most exciting companies. 
For help with any control problem, 


call or write to Honeywell. 


Honeywell 
HN] Pits ix. Coal 


Instrumentation for industrial processes— 
Heating and Air Conditioning Controls—Micro Switches 
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Pan American’s Jet Clipper: the only jets 
fiying to New York from London, Paris and Rome 


You owe it to yourselff 
Pan American 


‘Whether your Eastern destination is as close as Beirut or 
as far as Hong Kong or Tokyo, there is no more confident, 
comfortable way to fly than by Clipper*. 


A Clipper ticket is your assurance of “timetable” arrivals 
and departures, plus a broad selection of services to every 
major destination in the East. And Pan American's famous 
in-flight care is well matched to their unparalleled on-the- V 
ground services—from more than 800 world-wide offices. No 
better way to carefree and easy travel than aboard the world's 
most experienced airline. 





Why be satisfied with less. than Pan American’s unique 
experience? Call your Travel Agent or your nearby Pan 
American office. @Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PAN AMERICARNI 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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3 WALPAMUR Quality Paints 
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There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, 
and the finest materials —Walpamur Quality Paints—applied with the care and 
attention they deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time. These 
internationally famous paints are manufactured under constant expert supervision; 
exacting laboratory and practical tests ensure the maintenance of their consistently 
high standard. Applied with the skill gained from experience, they can be relied 
upon to” produce decoration that will keep its handsome appearance throughout a 
long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and varnishes of superb quality 
for every conceivable need. . 













THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
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Exceptional 
TRANSPORTATION 





* 





EASTERN 
ONTARIO 


Strategically located to serve the 
rich markets of Ontario and 
Quebec Province, well run com- 
munities in the Ottawa Valley 
Area offer unusual opportunities 
to industry. Fast train services... 
dependable labour . . . pleasant 
living . . . modern conveniences. 
Natural gas available. 


* 


* 


* 




























For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 


Industrial Development Division 


(Gonsumers’ (as 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





YOSHIDA KOGYO’S ote aw 
LU ts) Tae Cag ad as * 






From wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
products. 


YAKS 
YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon I-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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A worry shared is a worry halved— 
Aunt Amelia is always happy to try 

and solve those little problems which 
responsibility brings in its train... 


AUNT 





COLUMN 


For men at the top 


Dear Aunt Amelia, 

Tam thinking of resigning my Directorship because my 
Private Secretary is making life quite impossible. She 
rushes and fusses around, organising everything so 
efficiently that I am idle half the day. I can’t make a 
move without her knowing it and this constant spoon- 
feeding is sapping my initiative. But I can’t dismiss 
her because she has been so good to me in the past. 


Please help me. 
Signed: ‘““woRRIED, WALSALL” 


Dear “Worried, Walsall’, 
I do appreciate your problem. We women just can’t 
help being maternal, can we! What you really want is 
some way to by-pass your Private Secretary without 
making her feel unwanted. I think the answer is to 
install a Private Internal Telephone System. With this 
you can call up any member of your staff, at any time 
and your secretary need never know. A few weeks 
should see you firmly in the saddle again! 
If you care to write to the organisation whose address 
is given below, they will send you some literature 
which will help you a great deal in your problem. 
Aunt Amelia 
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COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS LIMITED 


A Member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group 


Dept. 550, Norfolk House, Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 
Tel: TEMple Bar 4506 


* * * * * a 
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the expanded services of 


RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL 


To serve more efficiently the Commonwealth nations 
and the sterling areas, Raymond International has estab- 
lished a subsidiary with offices at Wingate House, 93/107 
Shaftesbury Ave., London, W-1. The new London office is 
thoroughly equipped to undertake the complete construction 
of most types of civil works and processing facilities, from 
field surveys and soil investigations to completion. 


For over half a century Raymond has been engaged in 
world-wide construction, so the name is already well known 
in many parts of the globe. Now, with the inauguration of 
Raymond International (U.K.) Ltd., we look forward to pro- 
viding a wider range of services than ever before. If you are 
contemplating construction, we should like to discuss your 
requirements with you. Please write or telephone. 


These are a few of the 


many types of 
RAYMOND CONSTRUCTION 


Petroleum and Processing Facilities 
Foundations Ports, Harbours 
Airports Bridges 
Tunnels Hospitals 
Highways Power Plants 
Housing Developments 
Water Supply Systems 
Processing Plants 





LYYIVIOND 


PEO 6:8. 5G we leb se WHE Goma sx eo 


AND 
RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL (U. K.) 
CONSTRUCTION, LTD. 


BBG. 
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Edible oils and oil seeds 


now represent 433% of total 
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Nigerian export trade 


NOTABLE ROLE OF BRITISH MARGARINE INDUSTRY 
IN MAINTAINING COMMONWEALTH PROSPERITY 


Nigeria’s export trade, and hence Nigeria’s future, is significantly geared to her 
agricultural production of edible oils. In fact, edible palm oil, groundnuts and 
palm kernels and oils represent, according to the latest figures given by the Office 
of the Commissioner for Nigeria, 43-5% of her total trade. 


A THIRTY-EIGHT MILLION POUND MARKET In 1957 (1958 figures are not 
yet generally available) Nigeria exported 615,000 tons of these oils and oil seeds 

to Great Britain, bringing her in a sterling income of some £38,000,000: about 40% 
of this production was bought by the British margarine industry. 


RAISING LIVING STANDARDS This trade has substantially helped the legislatorial 
bodies of Nigeria in their efforts to raise the standard of living in the country. 

Great Britain alone exported to Nigeria, in 1957, over a million pounds worth 

of clothing, shoes, etc.; over three and a half million pounds worth of furniture, 
fittings and building materials; over five million pounds worth of chemicals 

(this includes medicinal preparations, cosmetics, paints and insecticides) ; 

nine million pounds worth of transport. 
















NEED FOR TRADE WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH In the very near future 
Nigeria is scheduled to assume full self government. In these circumstances it is 
clearly extremely important to Britain that we can continue to count upon Nigeria, 
not only as an exporter of most necessary edible products to this country, but also 
as a settled import prospect for our own industrial output of exportable goods. 
The British margarine industry is playing a particularly useful role in the 
maintaining and furthering of this situation. 






(All figures quoted are taken either from the Board of Trade, “ Trade and Navigation Accounts”, the 


BBG-2-056-55 “ Nigerian Trade Summary”’, or have been obtained from the Office of the Commissioner for Nigeria.) 
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their pleasant discovery is the habit of travelling the world in real comfort. By BOAC, of course. To get 


in on the secret, just book yourself a BOAC ticket. Step aboard a BOAC jetliner (Comet 4 or jet-prop 
Britannia). Then relax and enjoy that “pampered” feeling which only BOAC’s personal service can give you. 
Whether you choose luxury travel or low-fare travel, it’s always the finest value money can buy. 
Once you’re in the know, you’ll fly BOAC every time. 


De Luze, First Class, Tourist and Economy Class services. Consult your local BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or any BOAC office. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD B * 0) ‘ A 2 ( TAKES GOOD CARE OF you = 


Bim. 8 2-328 2 OVERSEA 8 A232 B.A FY 6 oo 8 P 0 BAF SO OS 
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The Brandenburg Gate 
Facing Mount Kenya 
The One-Eyed Men 
The Shah’s Task 


Local Elections ; United Nations ; Iceland ; 
India and Pakistan ; Parliamentary Question 
Time ; Labour and. Youth; Apprentice- 
ships ; Europe; Spain; Social Workers ; 
Race Relations ; Town Planning ; African 
States ; Unemployment ; Vietnam. 


I ag cepa 
BOOKS 
“That’s Funny” 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Foreign Aid’s Nine Lives 

King Veto Still Rules; Steel Lines Up; 
Affairs of State; Treasury’s Surprise 
Package ; Benefits out of Date; Throw- 
back to Lynch Law; Oil Between Neigh- 
bours ; On the Wagon ; In the Swim. 
THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Two May Days in Berlin 

The Gaullist Consulate; Le:anon One 
Year After ; Indonesia’s Achilles Tendon ; 
Austria’s Coalition on Trial; The Arab 
South—II. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Can Nuclear Power Compete ? ........... 543 
Aluminium’s Long Pull 


BUSINESS NOTES 


In the Markets ; The Economy ; Sterling ; 
Anglo-French Trade ; Shipping ; Bankers’ 
Conferences ; India; Fuel; Investing in 
Television; Insurance; DSIR; Techno- 
logy; Natural Rubber; Raw Cotton; 
Technical Information; Steel; Finance 
Houses; Belgium; Oil; Persia; Stamp 
Duty. 

Company Affairs 002. 578 
Vickers ; De Havilland ; Rio Tinto ; Dunlop 
Rubber ; Babcock and Wilcox ; United Sua 
Betong ; John Summers ; Richard Costain ; 
Gallaher ; Merchant Banks ; Pressed Steel ; 
Cammell Laird; Hudson’s Bay ; Borax. 
London and New York Stocks ...580 
Money and Exchanges 

United States Statistics 


The Brandenburg Gate 


ENERAL CHUIKOV, then Soviet military governor in Germany, 
issued the orders to end the Berlin blockade just ten years ago, 
on May 9, 1949. The four foreign ministers, Mr Acheson, Mr 

Ernest Bevin, M. Robert Schuman and Mr Vyshinsky, met in Paris a 
fortnight later and failed to agree on any common political arrangements 
for all Germany ; it was in that summer that the west and east German 
states were set up. Both sides in central Europe have used the ten years 
since then diligently for economic construction and military organisation ; 
neither has used the time to equal effect in the pursuit of a durable 
political settlement for central Europe, and as a result it is hard to feel 
any conviction that the structures of 1949 will still exist ten years 
from now. 

When Mr Herter, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, and M. Couve de Murville meet 
Mr Gromyko at Geneva on Monday, it will be the West that is insisting, 
and with truth, on the indissoluble connection between the government 
of Berlin and the unification of Germany ; while Mr Gromyko, if he 
follows the established Communist line reiterated from Warsaw only a 
few days ago by the foreign ministers of the Soviet block, will be insisting 
that German unity is nothing to do with the conference and “a matter 
for the Germans themselves.” Mr Herter, if he wished, could reply by 
recalling what Stalin told Mr Bedell Smith during the Berlin blockade, 
that the Soviet action in closing the land approaches to Berlin had been 
made necessary by American, British, and French actions in west 
Germany—the decision to set up a government at Bonn, and the currency 
reform ; for, as a Soviet note told the western powers in July, 1948, 

the agreement concerning the four-power administration in Berlin is an 

inseparable component part of the agreement for the four-power administra- 

tion of Germany as a whole. 

However, the western foreign ministers cannot make too free with this 
history without embarrassment for themselves ; for the Russians could 
possibly recall in turn how the western ambassadors assured Stalin that 
the proposed Bonn government was not intended to be a government for 
all Germany, and its formation need not stand in the way of later agree- 
ment with the Russians to set up an all-German government. 
Circumstances since then have caused the western governments to 
recognise Bonn as the only government “ legitimately entitled to speak for 
Germany .. . in international affairs.” It is this obligation that ties their 
hands not only in dealing with the German question, but in manceuvring 
to keep their footing in Berlin as well. 

That the western position in Berlin must be maintained is one point, 
at any rate, on which the three western foreign ministers at Geneva, 
together with the west German government which will be exercising its 
veto in the background, can stand totally firm and totally united. To 
that extent—while it is natural enough for the Russians to have picked 
on what is for them an exasperating anachronism as a place to probe 
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—Berlin is about as unpropitious a starting-point 
as could be chosen for an essay in diplomatic 
exploration between the two sides in the cold war. The 
Communists want the West out of Berlin. To create 
conditions in which the West could go, the future of 
Germany would have to be settled in a manner 
which restored a reunited Berlin to its place as 
capital of all Germany. As a possibility, this is 
remote. It is no use for the West to put on sack- 
cloth and ashes unnecessarily: the Russians have at 
no time since 1945 shown any disposition in practice 
to allow Germany to be reunited. However, it remains 
true that the continued western occupation of west 
Berlin—whether “ by right of conquest ” as the western 
powers maintain, or, as the Russians maintain, by agree- 
ment with them for the purpose of forming an admini- 
stration for all Germany—has no historical foundation 
and no future sense unless the unification of Germany 
is actively sought. 

This is the dilemma which the western foreign 
ministers are taking with them to the four-power meet- 
ing. They cannot go to Geneva to talk nonsense ; 
Moscow having demanded a change in the status of 
Berlin, they have to reply by proposing a change in the 
status of Germany. But they cannot go back to 1948 
and behave as if the west German state did not exist or 
had not been given a part to play in western defence. 
Any new status they propose for Germany is unavoid- 
ably coloured by these facts, and, just as unavoidably, is 
unattractive to the Russians, who have their own side 
of the military balance, and their own political creation 
in east Germany, to think of. The details of the 
western “ package” that was agreed on in Paris last 
week have not been disclosed ; but the package evidently 
includes a set of European security guarantees to give 
the eastern Europeans some insurance against aggres- 
sive behaviour on the part of a Germany united on 
western lines, together with proposals for the inspection 
and—eventually, perhaps—the restriction of armaments 
in Central Europe, designed by reducing the military 
tension to make a political settlement thinkable. 

These military proposals seem to have been severely 
thinned out since Mr Macmillan brought his idea 
of a zone of limited armaments back from Moscow a 
couple of months ago. They may not by now amount to 
enough to attract the Russians, even by themselves. If 
they are made conditional on Russian acceptance of the 
plan for German unity, they will look, to the Russians, 
less attractive still; but that is what is meant by Dr 
Adenauer’s principle of no military concessions without 
political progress. So long as this principle is accepted 
by all the western powers, harmony among them (of 
the kind attained in Paris last week) seems assured— 
but at the expense, it may be, of any chance of agree- 
ment with the Russians. 

Is the Geneva conference, then, hopeless from the 
start ? In logic it is not hard to demonstrate that it 
is ; but to do so is to assume what is in the last analysis 
absurd, that the leading power in each of the great 
blocks is willing to let its smaller allies dictate the limits 
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within which it can negotiate with the other. Some- 
where, at some point, that convention will sooner or 
later be broken. The chances are that it will not happen 
at Geneva in the next few weeks ; what may happen, 
however, is that the American and the Russian there 
may succeed in conveying to each other that a real nego- 
tiation between their governments, one in which they 
would draw the limits of their field of manceuvre for 
themselves, is not impossible. 

This is the precondition for a summit conference. Mr 
Khrushchev has managed to make his point that there 
will not be any real new departures in Soviet policy, 
and therefore any four-power agreement, at anything 
less. The ‘summit conference would only be worth 
holding, for either side, if Mr Khrushchev were there 
prepared to make better proposals than are dictated by 
the inner politics of the Warsaw Pact and the con- 
venience of keeping Herr Ulbricht in power ; and, 
equally, if the United States government were prepared, 
when it came to the point, to decide for itself the crucial 
question: is the German question more likely to be 
settled in a period of mounting or declining tension ? 

Dr Adenauer’s view of how to seek a solution of the 
German question has not always been as rigid, tactically 
speaking, as he manages to make it look. Nearly always, 
however, it has contained one consistent ingredient: - 
the belief that the state of armed tension in Europe 
exists for a purpose, to keep life uncomfortable for the 
Russian rulers until they agree to a German settlement 
on lines acceptable to Bonn. The belief has some 
incidental disadvantages that are quite important ; it is 
not only in Russia that life is made uncomfortable, but 
in most of central Europe. It is also historically wrong ; 
the tension in Europe was not created against the Soviet 
Union for a purpose ; it was created by the Soviet 
Union, whose actions eleven years ago forced the West 
to organise and arm itself. 

The West has neither sought the tension nor given 
cause for it. But, having once established a state of 
armed and organised watchfulness, it has been cautious 
of risking its own cohesion by exploring beneath the 
surface changes of Russian political life to see whether, 
and where, a start can be made in bringing the tension 
toanend. Any such exploration by any alliance reveals 
conflicts of interest among its members, though these 
are not always as fundamental or as fatal as they look. 
After all that has happened since 1945, it is reasonable 
that the Russians should be asked for proof of their 
readiness to call a halt to the outward pressure which 
they take for granted as their Marxist birthright. 

Mr Eisenhower’s insistence on this requirement is no 
mere evasion. Behind it, however, there should be, and 
probably is, a perception that it is not necessary to make 
any and every amelioration in central Europe conditional 
on the settlement of its most intractable problem. 
Germany will be united after, not before, the two great 
powers have somehow derived some degree of reassur- 
ance about each other’s intentions. This is a hard 
enough and long enough task to keep a string of 
conferences busy. 
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Facing Mount Kenya 


The political development of East Africa has 
reached a moment of choice 


UDDENLY there is a mood of optimism about 
Kenya, prickliest of East African problems. Two 
weeks ago, the Colonial Secretary announced he 

would convene a round table conference on the colony’s 
political development, and promised to produce the 
outside constitutional expert for whom the Africans 
have been clamouring. Last week, he heard the views 
of the delegation of African and Asian elected members 
of the legislature (their alliance includes one Euro- 
pean, too) ; and they departed notably cheerful. This 
week, Mr Michael Blundell has arrived, in the role of a 
national leader, and has claimed that the proposals of 
the New Kenya Group which he has formed from 
moderates of all races can lead to Kenya’s self-govern- 
ment ; he comes fresh from his campaign in the settler 
districts, where the diehards who had gathered to decry 
him were shouted down on their own sacred farmland 
by other white men. The governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
is talking of an understanding between men of goodwill 
of all communities, and everyone is bowing in the direc- 
tion of everybody else. 

This is a very good thing, so far as it goes ; a round 
of courtesies is an essential loosening-up process before 
any arduous diplomatic bargaining. It is particularly 


satisfactory that both Mr Oginga Odinga’s delegation _ 


and Mr Blundell’s group are declaring that Kenya’s 
solution must be non-racial ; that the Africans say Mr 
Lennox-Boyd has gone a long way to meet them ; and 
that Mr Mboya and his colleagues have accordingly 
abandoned their boycott of the legislature. But it has to 
be faced that all this is only a beginning. 

The Africans have not retreated one inch from the 
claims they staked out a year and more ago; if any- 
thing they have extended them. These claims, if con- 
ceded in full, would give Africans a majority in the 
legislature after the 1960 elections, a half-share in a 
ministry which they wish to be responsible to the 
chamber, and would fully recognise Kenya’s destiny as 
an African state. The demand for a rapid evolution 
towards self-government and independence would 
inevitably follow. 

Mr Blundell’s non-racial approach is very different ; 
it envisages Africans becoming gradually predominant 
during a period of unspecified length in which Britain, 
by retaining control, will provide the minority races 
with a security that would reconcile them to entrusting 
power to responsible Africans. The issue will be joined 
at this point. Nobody in Kenya now believes in 
“entrenched constitutional safeguards for minorities.” 
Everybody remembers what Dr Nkrumah did to such 
things. The African leaders are praising the realism 
of the Indian settlers in Uganda who, after a boy- 
cott of their shops, have decided not to ask for these 





paper entries in a constitution (though they were pro- 
mised them when the Colonial Secretary declared that 
Uganda would be a “ predominantly African ” country). 

That being so, the question turns on how long 
Britain is to retain control, and how control is to be 
retained. Control implies that, if necessary, the con- 
stitution could be suspended, as was done in British 
Guiana. Under certain political conditions, usually in 
isolated or divided or politically unorganised territories, 
such reserve powers are feasible weapons. But the 
Africans are now calling for an end to the emergency 
regulations in Kenya, specifically in order to free them- 
selves to organise Kenya-wide political parties. The 
chances are that this would mean a single monolithic 
nationalist movement crying for “ freedom ” and built 
up by African political methods, in which a degree of 
intimidation is a normal ingredient. At such a stage in 
Kenya affairs, and in the context of Africa as a whole, 
who can doubt that once such a disciplined movement 
was in existence, British control would in practice 
evaporate? A point would be reached in a very few 
years at which—whatever happened—it could not be 
reasserted. 


HIS is the issue that ought to be faced now—before 
the round table conference meets. The critica! 


decision has to be made. You can give the Africans 


freedom to organise ; or you can organise safeguards. 
You cannot for long do both. If safeguards are to 
amount to no more than African goodwill, the 
minorities should know soon—because then they can 
decide to get on with Mr Mboya and his like (as many 
of them think they could) or get out. If there are to 
be safeguards, then the Africans have to be told bluntly 
that for a specified or an indefinite period they will 


not be given the keys of “the political kingdom ”— 


which means, whatever the interim constitution, that 
there will be supervision of their political activities, and 
that an apparatus to use security forces in an extremity 
will be maintained. 

Which choice should be made—to rely on African 
goodwill, or to try to impose restrictions ? The choice 
cannot sensibly be discussed in isolation from Britain’s 
wider intentions in British East Africa. A glance at the 
surrounding territories shows that British wishes are no 
longer the real arbiters of the local timetable. Internal 
(as well as external) forces are plainly setting the pace ; 
and that pace is towards independence. In Somaliland 
a forced march to self-government has been imposed 
by the forthcoming independence of Somalia. In 
Tanganyika, the administration retains control, but 
the strength of the nationalist movement, TANU, 
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led by Mr Nyerere, means that the governor has either 
to guide Tanganyika to self-government by a series 
of compromises with TANU, or face bloodshed. In 
Uganda and Zanzibar, internal divisions have so far 
diverted local pressure from accelerating the pace to 
self-government ; but it would be foolish to count on 
the pig-headedness of the Baganda or of the Arab 
minority in Zanzibar to provide an indefinite breathing- 
space to incubate a non-racial solution for Kenya. Mr 
-Mboya used ‘to talk of a ten-year period for transfer of 
power to an “undiluted self-governing -parliamentary 
democracy.” He will have to be asked if he still stands 
by it. Some of his followers are said to be still in no 
great hurry, but Mr Nyerere’s victory, the Congo 
developments and the Accra conference. seem. likely to 
have changed Mr Mboya’s own time scale. 

Is not the logic of these considerations that - the 
transitional period in.-Kenya, however Mr Blundell’s 
‘group may sé¢e it, is measurably ‘brief ?-. And if it is 
brief,. should. not the. opportunity be- seized at 
once, without long protraction of the cold war in 
the colony, to prepare for the inevitable ? Nobody 
should underestimate the international damage done by 
terrible incidents such as that at the Hola prison camp. 
It is.a point worth making that Britain will in a few years 
run out of the goodwill engendered yearly by the 
emancipation of colonies, unless some territories in 
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East Africa are got ready now to follow up the 
independence of Nigeria in 1960, and perhaps of Sierra 
Leone soon after. Otherwise a period might ensue in 
which Britain stood only for holding back African 
nationalism and aspirations, with perhaps Belgium or 
France earning the good marks. 

Ironically enough, Kenya is the obvious colony to 
follow on, because it has a reservoir of sufficiently 
advanced black Kenyans who could act as the majority 


‘ministers in a new state, and a corps of sufficiently 


skilled Kenyans of all pigmentations who could help in 


‘running an efficient administration. If an African prime 
minister could be as colour-blind as Mr Mboya asks 


white Kenyans to be, he could run: Kenya tomorrow 
as well as—perhaps rather better than—Dr Nkrumah 
runs Ghana today. The one condition is racial harmony. 


-Of- the: four conditions set- by the Colonial Secretary, 


it is the-only vital-one ; and“it is also*the -only vital 


‘condition’ in the New Kenya:Group’s policy. --But if 


what is regarded as-a sufficient degree of racial harmony 
cannot be reached at the coming conference, is there 
much hope that it could be reached later, within any 
period that fits any realistic assessment of African 
developments ? Logic now seems to point to a leap 
in the dark, to the taking of risks that a few years ago 
were unthinkable. This is what a wise ascent of Mount 
Kenya will involve, 


The One-Eyed Men 


A week which has seen the start of the offensive 
against compulsory Latin at Oxford, and at 
Cambridge, as well as Sir Charles Snow's Rede 
lecture, the appointment of an ex-professor of 
Greek to be senior tutor of Churchill College, 
can be important for British education. 


HE devil was sick, the devil a saint would be. 

Most of the pleas for what Sir Charles’ Snow in 

his Rede lecture at Cambridge on Thursday 
called “‘ rethinking our education ” are based upon the 
bluntest expediency. We must have more scientists 
and engineers and more people who understand what 
science is about in order to keep up with the Russians, 
to fortify our own precarious island affluence, and to 
help in lifting the indigence of most other countries, 
for our sake as well as theirs. We must look to our 
wits to survive. 

This is the argument from necessity. It is a power- 
ful argument. But it is not by itself “rethinking.” It 
simply states the case for more of one sort of education 
and less of another. The crux of the matter, and of Sir 
Charles Snow’s lecture, is different: it is that our educa- 
tion, and our culture, are split ; the two nations in our 
society now, as Sir Charles sees them, are not the rich 
and the poor but the scientists and the rest, with a 
gulf of incomprehension between them. He calls them 


“the two cultures.” But this is surely mistaken: 
as he says, each of the two groups is incomplete, intellec- 
tually and practically, without the other. A better 
description might be “the two illiteracies”: those 
among the scientists who (though they cannot be as 
insulated from the ordinary man’s world as the ordinary 
man is from science) can read only their own textbooks ; 
and those many others who know nothing at all, and 
care no more, about science. At the most, because this 
is a time of unimagined scientific, technological and 
industrial change, the scientist can claim to be the one- 
eyed man in the country of the blind. 

Are the rest so blind ? Sir Charles’s “ two cultures ” 
are the scientists and, arbitrarily, the “literary intel- 
lectuals.” He makes too little of the men in between, 
the middle men. He admits their existence: the “ non- 
scientists of strong down-to-earth interests,” he calls 
them. They may even share the “ scientific feeling.” 
But they are outside his pale ; they do not really under- 
stand. Yet, as things are, these are the men in business, 
in industry and in administration who, with the scien- 
tists and the engineers, get things done. ‘“‘ The indus- 
trial society of electronics, atomic energy, automation,” 
Sir Charles rightly says, “is in cardinal respects 


different in kind from any that has gone before, and 


will change the world much more.” The scientists 
and the engineers make it possible ; even when they are 
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not scientists or engineers themselves, it is the managers 
who make it work ; they may be one-eyed, too, but they 
are certainly not blind. Beyond a point, as Professor 
Blackett once put it, all problems of scientific develop- 
ment are problems of investment—and, it may be 
added, of industrial and social organisation as well. 

None of these riders of course, reduces the force of 
Sir Charles’s plea for a new look at the shape and 
content of our education. We must try to educate our 
masters-to-be, managers and scientists alike, so that 
our society is no longer split between the two illitera- 
cies. But, basically, the trouble about British education 
is still that we educate too few of our young people 
for too short a time: .As a consequence, we pen the 
better ones too soon into corrals of specialised and 
exclusive study ; communications are broken down far 
too early. The case for more science at a much earlier 
age is even stronger than the case for more scientists ; 
the strongest case is for learning more widely for a 
longer time, before the best ones follow their bent. The 
remedy in fact, and the reply to those who protest that 
the curriculum is already too overcrowded, is more 
education for everybody. It is not just a question of the 
élite. The worst split in our education is between. the 
one-eyed élite and the uneducated others—which is as 
crippling socially as it is hurtful culturally and 
economically. 


HAT significance in all this has the recommenda- 
tion by Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday that 


Latin shall be optional instead .of compulsory for entry . 


to the university ? - By itself, perhaps, very- little. If 
it means, as the movers of an unsuccessful amendment 
appeared to want it to mean, that scientists and mathe- 
maticians, but not others, should be able to contract 
out of the classics for good it would simply make the 
present fences higher. There is no virtue in not doing 
Latin. The real issue is whether there is any virtue in 
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Latin, or indeed any other single subject, being com- 
pulsory for everybody; the test of any change is 
whether it will widen the schoolboy’s range (as it 
should) or narrow it (as it should not). So far, it would 
seem, Oxford does not know precisely what it is now 
doing. 

That indeed is the question which Sir Charles Snow 
has brusquely posed. Does Britain know where it is 
going in education—upon which everything else in its 
future depends ? Sir Charles took his hearers on 
Thursday to the top of a high mountain and showed 
them the rich expanses that the scientific revolution puts 
within their grasp. “‘ These two revolutions,” he pointed 
out, “the agricultural and the industrial-scientific, are 
the only qualitative changes in social living that men 
have ever known.” “It is technically possible,” he 
declared, “ to carry out the scientific revolution in India, 
Africa, South-east Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East in fifty years.” But is it economically possible ? 
Sir Charles put a passing finger on the problem of 
capital aid to the poor billions who cannot accumulate 
their own until they have already risen on the curve of 
industrialisation. Is it politically possible ? 

Lord Keynes was as optimistic thirty years ago as Sir 
Charles Snow is now: the economic problem, the 
problem of material scarcity, could be solved in a 
century, given four conditions. The conditions were: 

our power to control populations ; our determination to 

avoid wars and civil dissension; our willingness to entrust 
to science the direction of those matters which are pro- 
perly the concern of science ; and the rate of accumula- 

 tion*as fixed by the margin between our production and 
our consumption, 

Everything that has happened in technology since 
the 1930s suggests that this strictly conditional 
optimism could be right. But, certainly, the challenge 
will not be met, or the task achieved, by one-eyed men 
of any sort. 


The Shah’s Task 


Persia’s future depends on its ability to 
concentrate on internal reforms before its 
enemies can exploit its present weaknesses. 


S he rode up the Mall on Tuesday with the Queen, 
A the Shah of Persia looked far more like any 
other head of state than did his predecessor, 
Nasiredin Shah, when he rode into Windsor Castle on 
a June day in 1873. Nasiredin Shah, according to 
Queen Victoria’s own account, wore a plain tunic 
covered with jewels, buttoned with large rubies. His 
sword-belt and epaulettes were entirely of diamonds 
and emeralds and he wore various other diamond 
decorations wherever space permitted. In his high 


black astrakhan hat was set an aigrette of diamonds. If 
any of the jewel-encrusted ornaments of Nasiredin Shah 


have survived the turmoil of the past eighty-six years 
they probably repose, in company with other of their 
kind, in the vaults of the National Bank in Teheran 
where they form part of the backing for the paper 
currency. 

More has changed in Persia during the past century 
than the costume of its ruling monarch. The Qajar 
dynasty, to which Nasiredin belonged, crumbled and 
fell in 1923. When the present dynasty was founded 
by the Shah’s father, Reza Shah, in 1925, the treasury 
was empty and the outlook gloomy ; but Reza Shah 
set out to make Persia a modern nation in a few years. 
He did not succeed, and he made enemies for Persia 
and for. himself ; but for as long as Persia survives as 
a nation it will owe him a debt of gratitude. Statues 
of Reza Shah confront Persians whenever they move 
about any of the larger towns of the country. His most 
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enduring monument, however, is a lack of religious 
fanaticism and a freedom from the bonds of outmoded 
tradition that one finds, admittedly in varying degrees, 
throughout the country. His most practical monument 
is the railway from Khoramshahr, at the junction of the 
Shatt el-Arab and Karun rivers, to Teheran. 

Before the present Shah left Teheran for London, 
he told members of the senate and the lower house that 
he was going away to work for Persia’s interests abroad. 
He said, more hopefully than factually, that the old 
foreign interference in Persia had ceased to exist. But, 
more important than his other statements, he said that 
the foreign interference had arisen mostly from Persian 
weakness, feebleness and instability. It is refreshing 
for a monarch as nearly all-powerful as the Shah to 
admit that he and his people had ever been in the 
wrong at all. ; 

Since he returned to Teheran from his brief exile in 
Rome in 1953, the Shah has achieved a measure of 
control over his country that he never enjoyed before. 
He has not seen fit to venture into the dangerous waters 
of democratic experiment. His hand-picked parliament 
is quick to do his bidding, his palace-created opposition 
has never dared to. be other than abjectly loyal. On 
the surface the present arrangement is working reason- 
ably well, but it does not provide an atmosphere 
encouraging to the growth and development of new 
talent in government. The old guard, representing a 
few hundred land-owning 
families, are depending on the 
Shah to maintain them in their 
positions, none of which, 
naturally, they want to sur- 
render. The peasants also 
depend on the Shah to protect 
them ; but the protection they 
seek is from the very landlords 
who form the limited base on 
which his support rests. 

Somewhere between the 
landlords and the peasants 
there is an increasing number 
of Persians who constitute 
the makings of an educated middle-class. It is among 
these that the Shah will find much of the disaffection 
for his kind of rule. It is these young men, many of 
whom have been educated abroad, who are potentially 
among Persia’s most valuable assets today. What is 
happening to them? They finish their education and 
then set out to be useful and to make a decent living. 
They soon find that opportunities are limited. Though 
they are impatient of the old ways, they probably end 
up with an appointment in some government depart- 
ment, where they sit idly behind a desk among others 
of their kind, slightly older than they are and consider- 
ably more disenchanted with life in their own country. 
They may hope to get something done, to make changes, 
but they are soon caught up in the tentacles of bureau- 
cracy. To them Persia seems incurably backward. 

For a while the Plan Organisation was an oasis in 
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this desert. Protected by a dynamic managing director 
who kept them outside the circle of squabbling govern- 
ment departments, the engineers and economists were 
remarkably free to plan the future of the country’s 
development. But even the Plan Organisation was not 
perfect. As all government projects, national and muni- 
cipal, had to pass through it, it threatened to become a 
bottleneck. The director overlooked practical politics 
to concentrate on economic planning. The rest of the 
government took fright at the threat of an imperium in 
imperio. Now the demoralised organisation is left 
dangling between the prime minister’s office and the 
government departments which hope to bite off bits of 
it until it no longer exists. 

The Shah has more than enough internal problems 
without having to spend so much time as he has to on 
his foreign relations. He has, somehow, to find a way 
to broaden the basis of his support. This will not be 
easy for him when it can only be accomplished at the 
expense of those on whom he has leant so heavily in 
the past. 


XCEPT for a few colourful early embassies to the 
Safavid rulers, Persia was, until early in the nine- 
teenth century, better known in the West as an historical 
fact than as an actual place full of living people. For 
centuries, western knowledge of Persia came through 
classical Greek and Hebrew sources: the Persians were 
the people who fought the Greeks and enslaved the 
Jews. Even now it is difficult for some westerners to 
approach Persia except under the influence of the 
Arabian Nights or of the barber of Isfahan, who 
emerged from the pages of James Morier’s Hajji Baba 
over a century ago. 

The geographical position of Persia, between Russia 
and British India, first pulled it, in 1807, into the mael- 
strom of European politics, from which it has never 
since escaped. Russian imperialism is nothing new to 
the Persians. Tsarist Russia annexed Georgia in 1801 
and in 1828 took Erivan, Nakhichevan and a privileged 
position in Persia. Until the rise of communism the 
problem arose from the Russian dream of a warm-water 
port on the Persian Gulf, and from Britain’s need to 
control the gulf for the security of India. Nowadays the 
causes of conflict have changed ; the problem, however, 
remains, though not, as is often claimed, simply with 
Washington substituted for London and Moscow for 
St Petersburg. The United States has no territorial 
interests in or around Persia ; its strategic interest is 
simply that Persia shall not be overrun by Russia and 
shall learn to stand on its own feet. 

Since the war ended in 1945, the Russians have 
resorted first to occupation, and since then to frequent 
threats. It is not accurate to say that the United States 
has taken the place of Britain ; the prewar British posi- 
tion no longer exists. In Teheran it is possible for a 
British observer to discover as many anti-American 
Persians as there were formerly anti-British ones. If, 
however, the observer is not British but American he 
will find that the number of anti-British Persians has 
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for the West. The Eisenhower doctrine, especially 
tailored to comfort countries in danger from inter- 
national communism, has saved nothing. Economic aid 
is useless unless skilfully applied. Military aid is waste- 














LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Bogey for Missing the Bus 


" FARE most intriguing question at this year’s local council 
‘Wedeaiees is whether they will suggest that Mr Macmillan 
has missed the bus by not calling a May general election. 
The first three days of polling this week—in the smaller 
English and Welsh urban districts and the Scottish boroughs 
—showed the expected scattered net Labour losses, so far on 
a scale which is not inconsistent with the supposition that an 
early general election might have been near to a dead heat. 
But they do not provide a really adequate sample for 
analysis, A clearer picture should be available when the 
results come through of the borough elections in England 
and Wales, which were taking place on Thursday. It is 
worth drawing up a bogey scorecard for them. 

In the provincial boroughs (i.e. boroughs outside London), 
one-third of the councillors submit themselves for re- 
election each year, so that over 3,300 seats are at stake 
annually. Labour’s share of these seats since the war has 
never fallen below a quarter (even in its worst years of 
1947 and 1951) nor risen much above half (even in its best 
years of 1945 and 1952). In 1955, two weeks before its 
defeat in the general election, Labour returned 1300 
councillors. This figure was increased to 1550 in 1956 (and 
then to 1600 in each of the last two years). The councillors 
retiring this year were elected in 1956, at a time when 
Labour’s lead on the Gallup poll was 33 per cent ; at present 
the major parties are said by that poll to be running neck 
and neck.” If Labour has avoided any net losses in these 
provincial borough elections, the inference will therefore 
be that it would probably have won any early general 
election. If Labour has suffered about 100 net losses, the 
chances are that a May election would have given a very 
evenly divided House of Commons. Above 100 net Labour 
losses, the pointer would begin to indicate that the Tories 

should have won a May election, with any figure above 150 

making the pointer pretty clear. But only if Labour has 

suffered nearly 250 net losses in these provincial boroughs 
would the results indicate a full return to the Conservatives’ 

comfortable majority of 1955. 

In the twenty-eight metropolitan (i.e. London) boroughs, 
all the seats were at stake on Thursday ; these councils are 
now renewed completely every three years. Labour holds 
comfortable sway in London ; it has held seventeen of these 
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not diminished. Neither should put too much faith in 
his findings—the Persians are merely trying to be 
polite. 

Persia will not be saved for the Persians or for the 
West by any grand gesture made by its western friends. 
Membership in the Baghdad Pact did not save Iraq 


ful if it only means keeping up with the neighbours’ 
supplies of arms while the army remains untrained. At 
the Guildhall on Wednesday the Shah spoke of democ- 
racy, the rule of law, the love of freedom, and the 
resolution of his people to defend their way of life. 
The Shah has the difficult task of bringing his country 
up to the point where a majority of his countrymen 
believe themselves to possess all these good things that 
are worth defending. His friends in the West can only 
wish him well. 


boroughs at every postwar election, while five have remained 
solidly Conservative. The contest for control is thus really 
confined to the six boroughs which changed hands between 
1945, when they were all Labour, and 1949, when the 
Conservatives won them all back. Labour regained St 
Pancras and Stoke Newington in 1953, and Lewisham in 
1956 ; but Wandsworth, Paddington and Holborn remain in 
Tory hands, It would not necessarily be a significant national 
pointer if the Tories have recaptured St Pancras this year, 
because Labour has had some “ little local difficulties ” there, 
by the desertion of some of its left wing councillors to the 
communists. A more traditional guide to which party is best 
set to win a general election is which party captures Lewis- 
ham ; a recapture of this borough on Thursday would be a 
significant Tory success, especially as there is large scale 
Liberal intervention there. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Classified Ad 


COMMON belief persists that the United Nations is 
forbidden by its charter to deal with German ques- 
tions. True, the victorious powers of 1945 wrote into the 
charter a clause—Article 107—which left them free to deal 
as they pleased with their vanquished enemies. But this 
in no way implies that the UN cannot be brought in to help 
operate agreed policies in regard to Germany, or be used as 
a forum within which those policies could be shaped. In 
his address to Danish students on May 2nd, Mr Ham- 
marskjéld dwelt on both these possibilities. 

The Secretary-General, who will be in Geneva on Mon- 
day to welcome the foreign ministers to the Palais des 
Nations, timed his remarks skilfully to draw general atten- 
tion. But, as usual, his approach was more oblique than 
has been conveyed by the despairing attempts of headline- 
writers to break down his tortuous prose into monosyllables. 
Mr Hammarskjéld did not, in fact, “ urge,” “ seek,” “ bid,” 
“* plead,” or “ stake out a claim ” for the world organisation 
to be allotted a task in Berlin, or for the “ summit ” talks to 
be held within its framework. He recalled how last summer 
it was proposed to relate the summit to the Security Council, 
and discussed what would be involved if that idea was 
revived, and if the UN were called upon to help with 
“certain practical tasks in the field.” However, to use 
some monosyllables which he would appreciate, a nod is as 
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good as a wink to a blind horse. He has in effect announced 
that the UN is still in the peace business, and advertised 
the services it could provide. - 

It is a characteristically cautious advertisement, largely 
made up of warnings. Mr Hammarskjéld points out—and 
this is timely, when the Prime Minister is developing his 
ideas about a long range of summits—that the corps of 
regular representatives at Turtle Bay is already “a kind of 
continuous diplomatic conference” ; and that any confer- 
ence held anywhere under even a rather notional UN 
umbrella implies an acceptance of the principles of the 
charter. Commenting on current speculation about a pos- 
sible UN “ presence,” in Berlin or elsewhere, he expresses 
the view that even quasi-military functions would scarcely 
be practicable, and that the organisation cannot take on 
“ administrative tasks which require political decisions.” In 
more positive tones, he then points out that if and when 
a question is raised at a UN meeting, the governments in- 
volved “can only with difficulty avoid entering a reply ” ; 
and that, according to one view of secretary-generalship, it 
may be (“ mind you, I’ve said nothing”) his own duty to 
pronounce an “independent but positive evaluation” of a 
particular question. There is food for thought here, indi- 
gestible as it may look. 


ICELAND 


Steering for Trouble 


HE cod war off the Iceland coast has persisted since 

September without loss of life. It is a mark of restraint, 
good seamanship and—on the Icelandic side—intention- 
ally poor gunnery. But there has had to be luck, too, and 
it must be doubted if this luck will hold much longer after 
the latest rows that seem to have shortened tempers all 
round. Britain’s notes on Wednesday, protesting against the 
provocative actions of two Icelandic patrol vessels, certainly 
understate the trawlermen’s feelings. 

The British fishery industry has respected a four-mile 
limit off Iceland since 1956, and the “ havens,” in which the 
trawlers now fish under naval protection, extend from the 
twelve-mile to the four-mile line. But it is not always 
possible for trawler skippers to pick up their position with 
complete accuracy. There have been a number of disputes, 
most of them begun in all innocence, but enough to rouse 
Icelandic suspicions. The foreign affairs committee of the 
Althing, the Icelandic parliament, protested last month that 
British warships had used force “ repeatedly ” within the 
four-mile limit, and declared that these activities were 
“obviously intended to force the Icelandic people into 
submission.” An earlier British note which reminded the 
Icelanders that the Foreign Office does not, in fact, recognise 
anything but a three-mile limit seems to have played its 
part in worsening relations. 

The British trawler owners have tried to be conciliatory. 
Their skippers have had strict commands not to cross the 
four-mile line, and the skipper of the Lord Montgomery— 
redoubtable name—who did so last month was ordered, after 
much consultation, to accept arrest. The Icelandic court 
thereupon inflicted heavy penalties, not only for breaking the 
four-mile limit but for breaking the twelve-mile one as well. 
Now another trawler, the Ashanti, which the navy rescued 
near the four-mile line last week, has been ordered straight 
home. The owners seem to have thought twice about run- 
ning. the risk of double fines. Still, it might help 


in the future if they announced that they were ready to let 
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the Royal Navy—which is on the spot—have the last word 
on whether one of its charges had crossed the line or not. 

The bad feeling is likely to help the communists in the 
Icelandic elections next month. While no Iceland party 
could face the electorate without supporting the twelve-mile 
limit, the government is plainly anxious not to bring the 
Nato base at Keflavik into jeopardy. A fatal incident, 
arousing even stronger anti-British sentiment, could give 
the communists the clinching argument they need. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


If Taken at the Flood... 


SIA’S great snow-fed rivers flood and then recede each 
A year with troublesome swiftness. Chances of solving 
the problems that these rivers bring in their wake occur less 
often, and there is all the more need to catch them at the 
flood. Next week Mr Black and Mr Iliffe will be in Delhi 
and Karachi with the World Bank’s latest proposals for 
settling the familiar but perilous dispute over the Punjab 
waters. The Bank now seems cautiously hopeful about the 
prospects of progress. The general approach is the same 
as before: according to the latest reports, it is proposed to 
build, over a period of years, a vast new system of link 
canals and reservoirs whose main function will be to bring 
water from the three westerly rivers across to Pakistani areas 
hitherto dependent on the other three, whose waters India 
plans to divert into new irrigation areas. But certain tech- 
nical studies have yielded unexpectedly heartening results ; 
and the present political conjuncture is about as propitious 
for a settlement as it is ever likely to be. 

True, one cannot visualise India and Pakistan as being 
suddenly thrown into each other’s arms by the shock waves 
from Tibet. On Monday Mr Nehru tartly rebuffed the 
suggestions made by President Ayub Khan and other Paki- 
stanis about a joint defence of the sub-continent in the 
event of an external threat. But the brutal repression in 
Tibet, and China’s campaign of abuse against India and 
against Mr Nehru, have left their mark—not only in India, 
but in the United States, where readiness to extend help 
to India was already growing. That is not unimportant, 
because the plan may cost nearly a billion dollars and will 
require large American help. 

Finally, there is now a government in Karachi which 
could really get down to brass tacks on a settlement without 
fearing, as its predecessors feared, that any sign of reason- 
ableness would be howled down by political rivals. Indians 
would be foolish if they let their understandable anxiety at 
having a military regime next door make them miss the 
opportunity it offers. If the Punjab waters dispute can be 
settled while Mr Nehru and General Ayub Khan both have 
the strength to steer a settlement through, it may yield a 
rich double dividend. As well as securing the economic 
future of a population far greater than that affected by, say, 
the Aswan high dam project, it would greatly improve the 
prospects of co-existence of the two neighbours. 


PAREIAMENTARY QUESTION TIME 


Counting the Prime Minister Out 


HATEVER happens to the rest of the recommendations 

WY of the Select Committee on the House of Commons’s 
procedure—and now that the evidence is in print it is 
high time they were debated—one proposal should be 
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adopted without delay. Twice a week the Prime Minister’s 
questions should be reached at 3.15 p.m. instead of, as at 
present, whenever the Speaker is able to hustle the House on 
to question number 45. The present system was responsible 
for Tuesday’s fiasco, when Mr Macmillan was prevented 
by the clock from answering more than one of a series of 
detailed questions on radioactive fall-out. 

The cluster of questions arose from Mr Macmillan’s 
statement last week, at the conclusion of which he prudently 
asked to be excused from tackling without notice sup- 
plementaries that required scientific answers. When the 
Prime Minister personally undertakes to account to the 
public for a matter that arouses such deep, natural 
anxieties—drawing up his answers, as he said on Tuesday, 
after several hours of briefing by the scientists—it is little 
short of grotesque that he should have to wait his turn until 
four minutes before the end of the question hour. It is not 
only Mr Macmillan’s own convenience that is affected by 
this cavalier treatment, but, much more seriously, the public 
interest in obtaining coherent and consecutive treatment 
of such an important subject. It happens only too 
frequently that the clock frustrates the Prime Minister— 
or saves him, depending on the topic or the point of view. 
But it is an important constitutional practice that MPs 
should have a regular chance at getting a crack at the head 
of the Government. 

No blame whatever can be attached to the Speaker, who 
was stricter than usual on Tuesday with supplementaries 
to earlier questions. The House is entitled to its fun with 
Scottish gin-traps and the replacement of Sir William 
Harcourt’s statue by one of the Earl of Balfour—both 
subjects that kept Mr Macmillan and strontium 90 waiting 
in the wings. The rule is to blame. The rule should be 
changed. 


LABOUR AND YOUTH 


No Kicks in Politics 


YAWNING challenge—“ Why should we help Mr 

Gaitskell ? ”—is the latest expression of the long dis- 
enchantment of radical youth with the elderly Labour party. 
A forceful letter to The Times from Mr Dennis Potter, the 
retiring chairman of the Oxford University Labour Club 
(promptly repudiated, in the true tradition of undergraduate 
politics, by his successor), has started off a new round of 
self-analysis on the youthful left. It is not disillusionment 
with political activity about which the angry young socialists 
are complaining, but the missing of the prior thrill of illu- 
sionment, such as their lucky predecessors in the ’thirties 
enjoyed. 

To judge from Mr Potter’s letter and similar views ex- 
pressed elsewhere, there are two causes of the complaint. 
First, the proletariat, on becoming richer, has proved to be 
just as greedy for material pleasures and as little concerned 
with disinterested social motives as the wicked capitalist. 
(Television is even more unsettling since it mirrors the harsh 
truth about mass tastes.) Secondly, events are nowadays so 
complicated, and loyalties so mixed, that it is no longer 
feasible to react to everything according to simple “ emotive 
feelings of concern or guilt.” 

The Labour party is expected to do something about this, 
and is reproached when its glossy pamphlet fails to provide 
the answers, Both sides to this breach seem to be appallingly 
fainthearted. Anyone would think, to listen to some of the 
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complaints, that the main purpose of political parties should 
be to give emotional thrills to the young. The exposure of 
the naiveté of some beliefs is no good reason for having 
none or for requiring that someone else supply a fresh set 
of naivetés on a platter. 

On the other hand, instead of offering young socialists 
a framework within which to develop their own thoughts 
the Labour party has allowed itself to become unaccount- 
ably paralysed by fears of Trotskyite infiltration. Now, in 
the London area at least, official efforts are being made to 
breathe life into the party’s constituency youth sections ; 
and there is a Youth Committee reporting to the National 
Executive. But Mr Gaitskell will not get much youthful 
help unless his party is prepared to take the risk of riding 
its junior offshoots with as light a rein as the Tories use 
with the Bow Group or the Liberals with the authors of the 
““ New Orbits ” manifesto. Moreover, is it quite past the 
imagination of the political left to devise some way of 
harnessing the stunted idealism of the younger generation to 
some practical end ? Could not a voluntary corps of young 
men and women of conscript age be formed to do service 
in underdeveloped countries ? 


APPRENTICESHIPS 


Token Help Only? 


AST week’s announcement in the Commons that the 
5. Government will contribute £75,000 towards the cost 
of recruiting more officers to encourage apprentice training, 
as long as industry does the same, is a token gesture. It 
does not in any way conflict with the Government’s general 
policy of non-interference in industrial training. The basis 
of this policy is that, in Mr Macleod’s words, the Govern- 
ment “ will not bribe industry to train the men it needs.” 

At first sight, this sounds sturdily sensible. Unfortu- 
nately, it may underestimate the difficulties ahead. The 
British Employers’ Confederation is now very properly 
urging its members, in view of the coming bulge of school- 
leavers, to increase their places for apprentices by 20 per 
cent between 1961 and 1963 ; but it seems unlikely that 
this will come to much. Some of the craft unions that use 
apprenticeships as a means of limiting entry may raise objec- 
tions ; and many small employers and some large ones feel 
that, in their present form, apprenticeship schemes are just 
not worth running without substantial government help. 

Unhappily, some of these latter reservations are justified. 
With the present high cost of juvenile labour, inflexible age 
qualifications and archaic methods of training and day 
release, it is now sometimes true that only a large firm deal- 
ing with a progressive trade union can afford apprenticeships 
on any scale; central training courses financed, as in 
France, by industry-wide contributions have found little 
favour here. The fact that Cardinal Godfrey, in his indus- 
trial sermon last Sunday, should have had to appeal that 
pupils who stay two extra years in a technical school should 
be allowed to count this as part of their apprenticeship 
course speaks for itself. The result of this inflexibility is 
that, in a recession, apprenticeship courses are one of the 
first things on which many firms economise ; between 1957 
and 1958, the number of lads entering apprenticeships fell 
slightly, from just over 95,000 to just over 93,000. Some 
firms which do run apprenticeship schemes complain that 
many of their young men, once trained, go off to take jobs 
with firms which undertake no training at all. As a result 
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of these difficulties, there is as yet no real sign that, as the 
bulge passes from the schools to employment, any major 
formal effort will be made to equip young workers with 
extra skills. 

This may not be quite so tragic for Britain’s industrial 
future as Mr Robens made out in the Commons debate, if 
only because some industria! skills can still be acquired in a 
rough and ready way as well as through a formal course. 
But Britain now has a system in which apprenticeship 
schemes vary widely—from some which are a restrictive 
practice, through some which are merely a waste, to some 
which are first-class educational schemes ; it faces a likely 
prospect of higher juvenile unemployment as the bulge age 
groups leave the schools ; and in these latter circumstances 
it is very probable that political pressure will grow for tax 
remissions to firms in respect of the number of their appren- 
tices, or for capital grants from the Treasury for the estab- 
lishment of joint training centres, or for other forms of 
government aid. It would be a mistake for the Ministry of 
Labour to get into a posture where it will at first resolutely 
turn down all these pleas, and then suddenly give way 
without preparations and in a panic ; what it should be doing 
instead is to get into a position where, if it does start 
eventually to pay part of the piper, it can also call part of 
the tune. 


EUROPE 


Short of Coppers 


WICE in the past fortnight Mr Maudling has uttered 
Hf: the public warning that if no new proposals for a 
European economic association came from the Six, countries 
outside the common market would have to try and expand 
their trade elsewhere. The prospects of getting new 
proposals from the Six are as dim as ever. Mr Maudling 
was evidently preparing the way for possible talks on a 
“little ” free trade area between Britain, Scandinavia, and 
possibly Austria, Switzerland and Portugal. 
draft scheme has now reached an advanced stage. 

The reasoning behind it runs as follows. At the moment 
only the countries outside the common market have an 
incentive to get rid of “ discrimination ” ; the Six have none. 
Let the outsiders create such an incentive by forming an 
economic union of their own ; then there will be a willing- 
ness on both sides to come to terms. Study has confirmed 
that a “ little ” free trade area would have relatively little 
positive economic value in creating opportunities for higher 
productivity and a better division of labour ; but it- would 
have considerable value as “ retaliation.” If the scheme 
were put into effect quickly, then, for a limited number of 
years, German exports to Sweden, in particular, might 
suffer more than British exports to the common market. In 
the language of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the little free trade area would divert a considerable 
quantity of trade, but create relatively little. It is intended 
as a means of pressure on the Six. 

Pressure does have a part to play in diplomacy, especially 
in. showing up the weak spots of the other side and 
encouraging it to negotiate. But when no acceptable 
alternative is offered, it merely creates bad feeling. The 
policy Mr Maudling has been discreetly foreshadowing is a 
continuation and elaboration of the policy Sir David Eccles 
voiced in his characteristically straightforward way in Paris 
last December. Like Sir David’s plain words, it might 
force the Six to make defensive commercial concessions, It 
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will not force them to swallow the free trade area. When a 
man is trying to make a fourpenny telephone call and has 
only put twopence in the slot, it is no use banging the box. 
He may jam the works, so that when he eventually fishes 
out two more coppers nothing happens at all. He may even 
cause expensive damage to the machine. One thing he 
will not do is get through to the number he wants. At best, 
a “little ” free trade area may be irrelevant te the choices 
Britain has to make in Europe. At worst, it may deepen 
the division of Europe and make agreement later on 
impossible. 


SPAIN 


Still Unclubbable 


LTHOUGH General France has steadily won his way 
A into the best international circles since the war— 
including a United Nations seat in 1955—the democratic 
warmth of a Nato welcome still eludes him. But Spain, it 
turns out, has two powerful sponsors currently at work. 
The affair has come to light rather curiously.. On April 
28th Agence France Presse reported that Spanish member- 
ship had been privately discussed at western conferences 
this year, particularly at the Nato meeting in Washington 
at the beginning of the month. If the question were taken 
further, the report said, the French government would 
strongly recommend Spain’s admission, as it had already 
supported Spanish association with OEEC.- No sooner was 
this news confirmed by the Quai d’Orsay than Dr Adenauer, 
interviewed on Italian television, gave the full story. He 
welcomed the French declaration, he said, and would be 
happy to see Spain in Nato. He had discussed the question 
recently in Paris—presumably at the meeting with General 
de Gaulle at the Chateau de Marly early in March—and it 
had been General de Gaulle who had raised it. Marly has 
been slow to give up its secrets: this is the first to get 
abroad. 

These revelations may mean that a sustained attempt to 
get Spain into Nato,is under way. But they also suggest 
that Spanish membership has been turned down for the 
moment, and that General Franco’s supporters, while pro- 


.fessing their goodwill, are warning him not to risk a formal 


blackball. It is perfectly plain that a number of Nato 
members do not consider the general an engaging clubman. 
(Whether King Juan, or King Juan Carlos, would have a 
better reception is another matter.) These opponents— 
who are not confined to the two Scandinavian countries— 
still find some obvious aspects of Spanish political and 
religious life repugnant to a reasonable understanding of 
democratic freedom. It may be unfortunate that the division 
in Nato on this issue largely reflects the division between 
Protestants and Catholics. The fact remains that, in a war 
of ideals, General Franco’s presence in Nato would weaken 
the alliance, not strengthen it. Miéilitarily, the existing 
United States defence agreement with Spain takes adequate 
account of Spain’s ability to share in the defence of western 
Europe. 

General Franco has shown several signs of wanting to 
play a larger diplomatic part this year. Speculation on the 
formation of a Mediterranean community was set off by the 
visit of the Turkish prime minister, Mr Menderes, to 
Madrid last month. It would be unfortunate if the rejection 
of Spain’s Nato ambitions were to prompt the worsening 
of its relations with any of the Nato countries. 
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that in homes like this, Ballantine’s was first that sparkling that Ballantine’s is one of the best liked Scotches 
drunk over a century ago. The knowledge and heather-clad hills are used in the making of in the world. In the United States, Sweden, France 


appreciation of really good Scotch has been handed 
down with the family escutcheon —the same 
famous names appear in the order books of to-day. 


Ballantine’s. Their crystal-clear waters impart 
their own unique character to the flavour of this 
fine Scotch, 


and many other countries, it is a top seller. The 
world over, when friends meet together, they 
naturally prefer*the superb Scotch. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS 


Only Part of the Picture 


HE Mental Health Bill received its third reading in the 

House of Commons this week, and the Minister of 
Health is asking all local health authorities to see how 
their mental health services can be expanded to provide 
community care for large numbers of people outside the 
hospitals. Such an expansion will require a big increase in 
the number of social workers employed in the mental health 
services. The report of the working party on social workers 
in the health and welfare services (HMSO 15s.) has there- 


- fore appeared at an opportune moment. 


Many of the social workers employed by local authorities 
have received no training other than that provided by years 
of experience on the job. This is particularly true of the 
“duly authorised officer,” who has. statutory duties 
connected with the removal of the insane to hospital. Other 
workers have piecemeal training: for instance, those 
working with the blind may be trained how to teach them 


braille and suitable crafts—though as most of their clients © 


are elderly, they have little need to put this training into 
practice, Therefore the most valuable part of the working 
party’s report is concerned with the rationalisation of 
training. It considers that there should be three grades of 
social worker: first, the highly trained, with a university 
degree or diploma, like the psychiatric social worker and 
the hospital almoner, who would undertake the difficult 
problems needing skilled casework, and have responsible 
posts in administration and supervision ; secondly, people 
with a two years’ general training in social work, which 
would be organised by a proposed National Council for 
Social Work Training, who would make up the bulk of 
the service ; thirdly, welfare assistants, trained on the job, 
who would undertake the cases needing straightforward 
help and occasional visiting. 

The working party realises that present salaries, which 
are a hangover from the days when social work was 
performed by charitable institutions, are far too low to 
attract enough of the right women and men. But, because 
of its terms of reference, it was not able to assess the effect 
of its recommendations on other bodies employing social 
workers, It is not only the local health and welfare services 
that badly need these workers. The hospitals need them ; 
the prisons and the societies dealing with the after-care of 
prisoners need them; the children’s departments need 
them. And they must all come from the same body of 
people from whom the teaching and nursing professions 
and the probation service are trying to add to their numbers. 
The extra recruits estimated by the working party to supply 
the health and welfare services seem modest enough: about 
3,500 in all, spread over ten years. When all the needs 
are considered, these 3,500 may not be easy to find, even if 
salaries are made more attractive. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Notting Hill Blues 


T is good news that the proliferating local organisations 
of West Indians in London are to get together this 
Sunday, under the auspices of the West Indian Com- 
missioner’s office, with the intention of forming a Standing 
Conference. It is a facile assumption that after the stiff 
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sentences passed by Mr Justice Salmon on the Notting 
Hill rioters the problem of integrating coloured immigrants 
simply evaporated. Reports from most areas are indeed 
fairly encouraging. But Notting Hill remains a black spot, 
about which it is as well not to have any illusions. 

Of course the faults are not all on one side, and the 
coloured population is itself divided about some of the issues 
that cause friction. Some, for example, argue that the 
coloured night clubs which the LCC is trying to close down 
are essential if the West Indians are to be allowed to let off 
their natural high spirits harmlessly. Other West Indians 
favour banning the clubs, on the grounds that they are an 
unnecessary provocation of the whites. But, without lend- 
ing curfrency-to any of the specific allegations that one hears 
from West Indians (some of which are sub judice and others 
of which would be hard to substantiate), it should be said 
that there is obviously a strong sense of collective grievance 
in the Notting Hill area against landlords (mostly white, 
but a few coloured), some employers and even, unfor- 
tunately, some of the police. 

What is needed—as Mr Herbert Hill, of the American 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People, who has been visiting Notting Hill unofficially, 
rightly pointed out—is a strong central protective organisa- 
tion, with access to adequate legal talent. Individual West 
Indians brave enough to haul rack-renting landlords before 
courts and rent tribunals need to be fully briefed on how to 
conduct themselves, both in bringing forward their com- 
plaints and in responding to any intimidation. There is 
a serious danger that West Indians, who lose in court or 
who fail to catch the sympathetic ear of the police through 
ignorance of the necessary steps to back up their charges 
or of the proper limits of the police force’s authority, may 
conclude mistakenly that the authorities are against them. 

The new Standing Conference—which hopes to have a 
high-powered advisory committee—should provide this sort 
of leadership. It needs to get into the field quickly before 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s independent candidature in North 
Kensington and the activities of the White Defence League 
make matters any worse. 


TOWN PLANNING 


High, Wide or Handsome? 


ELL-ROOTED prejudices often defy statistics, and costly 
W public policies sometimes ignore them. Yet how 
will the advocates of “ building upwards” in the cities 
manage to get round the figures produced by Mr P. A. 
Stone of the Building Research Station?* Mr Stone’s 
purpose was to bring together and compare all the costs 
(land, housing, public services, disturbance and removal 
costs, etc.) that are involved in different forms of urban 
development. His figures show conclusively that the cost 
of building upwards in blocks of flats outweighs the savings 
to be won from concentrating people in a smaller or, more 
central area. It is cheaper to build a new town, complete 
with new services and after making allowance for removal 
costs, than it is to develop a central area with flats of five 
storeys or upwards. It is still cheaper to expand an exist- 
ing town where some services already exist. To put the 
comparison another way, all the extra services required in 
new or expanded towns can be fully paid for out of the 
savings in constructional costs, especially if allowance is 


 *Ina paper (The ‘economics of housing and urban development) 
read to the Royal Statistical Society. 
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made for some “ improvement value” to the community 
as a whole from the existence of new assets. 

Naturally, in some ways this account is an over- 
simplification. The choice is not between central redevelop- 
ment schemes and new or expanded towns. Both 
things are necessary to tackle the problems of urban con- 
gestion. But it has now been demonstrated that it would 
be definitely cheaper to reduce public housing densities in 
the big cities and build more new communities beyond 
them—and there is every reason to believe that this is what 
the people concerned would themselves prefer. “ Building 
upwards ” in the big cities may look impressive (particularly 
to people who do not live in the tall new utopias), but ‘it 
is certainly not economical—not even if the most outrageous 
values are placed on the small quantity of agricultural land 
which is thereby saved. As a fact, the tall residential 
projects which are transforming London and. other big 
cities do not indicate a new zest for urban life (or care for 
green belts), but a lavish use of public subsidy. Local 
authorities favour such schemes, first because the Govern- 
ment pays most of the extra cost, and secondly because 
they increase rateable values (and the local authority’s share 
of general Government grants) by keeping people within 
the city boundaries. But the Government itself, which 
pays the piper, ought to get the policy changed. 


AFRICAN STATES 


State of the Union 


HE communiqué issued after the meeting of Dr 

Nkrumah and M. Sekou Touré at Conakry amounts to 
a tacit confession that the proposed union between Ghana 
and Guinea is not to take place. It is still proposed that 
there shall be a union, which will become more real as 
other independent African states join it ; but meanwhile all 
that will actually take place is consultation, and arrange- 
ments that there shall be passport-free travel facilities, In 
real terms, almost as much could be said of Britain and 
Ireland, whose volume of travel is much greater. Apart 
from a mysterious suggestion for a ““ common bank of issue ” 
there is not a word about true federal institutions, which are 
the mechanics of unions as opposed to alliances. 

The truth is that, when they came to re-examine the first 
exciting idea of a union that should become the core of a 
United States of West Africa, Ghanaians and Guineans 
discovered that they still were respectively too English and 
too French in their ideas, institutions and attitudes to merge 
outright. The real equipment of their statehood they found 
to be specialised, not interchangeable ; what was inter- 
changeable—a general African understanding—was not the 
machinery of state imported from different parts of Europe. 
By all accounts Dr Nkrumah does not like M. Sekou Touré’s 
brand of one-party state, and probably thinks that his 
switching of so much of Guinea’s trade to iron curtain 
countries is unwise ; yet despite making a raft of trade 
agreements with these countries, M. Sekou Touré sticks 
obstinately to the franc and refuses all blandishments to 
come into the sterling area under Dr Nkrumah’s (perhaps 
unexpected) auspices. The common bank of issue will in 
some way have to issue both francs and Ghanaian pounds, 
unless Dr Nkrumah hopes to join the common market as 
a franc country. ; 

Of course the two countries will continue to work together 
and maintain the unusual relationship of having each other’s 
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ambassador to sit in on cabinet meetings, They are, after 


all, still on their own in West Africa, apart from a firmly 


non-co-operating Liberia. But in the political reshufflings 
now being talked about it is not clear that M. Sekou Touré 
and Dr Nkrumah have identical interests. If they desire to 
head bigger states (perhaps to face the Nigerian Federation 
which will be independent in 1960) M. Sekou Touré would 
surely be better off if he could get hold of either Senegal 
or Ivory Coast ; Dr Nkrumah’s more logical next union is 
with Togoland. Like the situation halfway through the 
second volume of a Victorian novel, at the moment in West 
Africa everybody seems set to marry the wrong partner, 


The Blockbusters 


S luck would have it, the chief opponent of both the 
Ghana-Guinea coalition and the Mali federation, 
M. Houphouet-Boigny, is now revolving schemes of his own 
for a new west African group comprising the Ivory Coast 
—of which he is prime minister—Dahomey, High Volta 
and Niger. These ideas did not emerge into the open at 
the third meeting of the executive council of the French 
Community at the Elysée Palace on Monday, but they were 
aired at private talks at M. Houphouet-Boigny’s Paris home. 
A full conference is to be arranged later, possibly with other 
west African states taking part. M. Houphouet-Boigny has 
no intention of creating a political block like Mali (now 
reduced to Senegal and Soudan), but having won two of the 
original Mali signatories to his side he has plainly had to 
do something for them. ‘This will be along the lines, 
already discussed in separate negotiations with High Volta 
and Niger, of economic and social co-operation. 
At the same time, M. Sekou Touré seems to have been 
trying to improve Guinea’s relations with the Mali feder- 
ation. Although both Senegal and Soudan are still reluctant 
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THE ITALIAN STRUGGLE 


Italy has for centuries been the apple of discord as well 

as the battle-field of Europe. It must be so no longer. 

We must absolutely refuse to be a party to any settlement 
that is not natural and just and self-sustaining,—because any 
other will be a mere short and hollow armistice. It is certain that 
Italy never can be tranquil as long as foreigners govern or 
attempt to govern any part of it. The rule of Austria, therefore, 
over Lombardy and Venice must terminate for ever. A mere 
suzerainty might be suffered to exist, but far better not. Let 
the Italian provinces of Austria assume a fair proportion of the 
common debt,—and be henceforth bond fide and entirely 
independent. That,is the first point. The second is that the 
other States be left to themselves, to choose their own govern- 
ment, and their own relative position. Any attempt at forced 
amalgamation would be a fatal blunder. Let Lombardy join 
Sardinia if she will. Let the Duchies unite with Tuscany if it 
so please them. Let Venice be Republican, Naples Monarchical, 
Florence Ducal, as each may severally please. All that concerns 
Europe is that such a Federation of States shall be formed as 
may enable Italy as a whole in future to maintain her own 
independence. When Austria is defeated, or when France and 
Austria are both exhausted, or weary of an equally balanced 
and ineffective strife, the other European Powers with England 
at their head may step in and secure these great and righteous 
aims. 
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Executive returning from £1m. Conference 


He has earned his holiday. He needs the relaxation of Union-Castle travel home. No 
*Executivitis’ for him! In the second week, perhaps, he will open his brief-case and dictate a 
report or two to one of the ship’s stenographers. But just now he is letting the sun coax the 
tensions out of his joints. And, after those Conference weeks of alternate sandwiches and 
banquets, he is letting Union-Castle chefs coax blissful sanity back to his digestion. He is not 
looking forward to wearing a stiff collar again. But when he does get his sun-tanned knees in 


their City trousers under a City desk again, he will romp through his work at a good rate of 
knots. Mare, as the doctors say, nostrum. 


TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 


the going’s iad by OG N 7 Oo a a CA S TLE ; 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton for Cape Town. By certain sailings there are reductions in 
First Class return fares. About twice a month from London for the Round Africa trip. 


Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 5, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Oid Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Tel. Hyde Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 

























The man you never meet is one of 
your biggest problems tf you have anything to 






communicate. The way to reach him is through print 
—but it’s no good pretending that print isn’t a 

highly technical and sometimes tricky medium. There's 
many an expensive piece of printing which lands, 






unglanced at, in the wastepaper basket. All because it was 
wrongly designed for the job 1t was meant to do. 


Getting value for money out of print 


There’s an entirely new development in the printing industry to help 
cope with every imaginable problem in the context of print and public 
relations. Greenaways, the printers, have been joined by a well- 
known public relations expert, Ian MacPhail. Mr. MacPhail has 
set up a new department to advise Greenaway clients about their 
relationship to their potential audience. This department sees to it 
that all print work done for a particular client reflects that client’s 


personality and is unmistakably his. It advises on when to use print— 





and when not to use it, even if this means a job the less for Greenaways. 
It considers what form each job should take, and when this has been 
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decided, sees it through the press. This is the most comprehensive 
service of its kind ever offered, and it is unique among printers. 

A hundred-year tradition of fine printing 

Daniel Greenaway & Sons Ltd., who have been printers in the City 
of London for three generations, already offer many specialist services 
to their clients. These include a day and night service and a dispatch- 
rider system—both of which contribute to a reputation for remarkable 
speed and punctuality joined to very high standards of quality. The 
new Greenaway Advisory Service will have the full backing of the 
considerable resources of the Greenaway Group. 

Write now for descriptive booklet. 


IAN MacPHAIL 


r 
| 

| 

| has been for the past five years 
| Public Relations ‘ Officer to Dexion’ Ltd. 
| His career has included extensive 
| experience of print-design, journalism 
and broadcasting. 
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to cut themselves loose from French financial aid, the 
younger leaders may be tempted to follow Guinea’s example 
one day. It was decided in Paris this week that Mali would 
not speak with one voice in the Community ; both partners 
will be represented. This seems to reduce the federation’s 
prestige still further. 

M. Sekou Touré, for his part, has been at pains to remove 
the impression that he is likely to become a willing com- 
munist satellite. In an interview with the New York Times 
last week he insisted that he asked for arms from Washington 
—although so unofficially that the Americans do not seem 
to have realised it—before accepting them from Czecho- 
slovakia. The Americans’ failure to respond was a dis- 
appointment, for which M. Sekou Touré is inclined to blame 
France’s constant efforts to isolate Guinea, both politically 
and economically. The affairs of west Africa are becoming 
every bit as complex and devious as those of the Balkans 
before 1914. This seems to be éxactly what some people 
in Paris want. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Woman’s Reserve 


T is no bad thing that the public should be periodically 
I reminded—as it was by a speaker at the recent TUC 
Women’s Conference—that the official unemployment 
figures, which report the numbers registered as unem- 
ployed at labour exchanges, omit a quite considerable fringe 
of would-be workers who remain unregistered. Most of this 
fringe consists of married women who have opted against 
separate insurance, and consequently are not entitled to 
unemployment benefit. They may indeed register in the 
hopes of finding work, but if the prospects are notoriously 
dim they have no financial incentive to do so ; any increase 
in unemployment is consequently under-reported to the 
extent of their omission. 

This encourages complacency among those who look no 
further than the official statistics, and calamity-howling 
among those who have a political interest in magnifying the 
discrepancy ; but nothing much can be done about it. 
Married women fit only very untidily into the classification 
of employment policy. It would be absurd to label as 
“ unemployed ” a contented homebody who long ago had a 
job, was more than half relieved when it folded up, and at 
most might just conceivably take another if it were urgently 
pressed upon her at a time of labour famine. But there is an 
unbroken gradation of psychology and circumstance from 
her case to the habitual joint breadwinner, to whom the loss 
of a job is hardly less dislocating than it would be to her 
husband. A complicating case is the frustrated woman 
worker, industrial or professional, who has had to accept 
full-time domesticity because there is no available alterna- 
tive, (And what is “ available”? How near home, demand- 
ing what hours, clashing how much or how little with family 
life, paying how adequately for the cost of child-minding by 
deputy or nursery ? How choosy can a woman get before 
ceasing to be properly classed as unemployed and joining, 
however blamelessly, the ranks of the unemployable ?) 

If there is a practical moral to be drawn from these con- 
siderations, it is certainly not that the national demand for 
labour should be kept permanently at or near the famine 
level, which will draw back into employment every last 
housewife who has ever held a job. Nor is it that an 
impracticable refinement of the “take the work to the 
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workers ” policy should steer new enterprise specifically into 
areas where married women’s unemployment is supposed 
to be serious. It is rather that special study should be 
devoted, and special care given, to identifying and publi- 
cising fresh opportunities for employing women in expand- 
ing industries, especially in areas such as the Lancashire 
cotton towns where traditional sources of employment for 
women are definitely drying up. Higher standards of 
realism about married women’s requirements would, indeed, 
be the likeliest way of inducing “ hidden unemployment ” 


to come into the open, and so of making the official figures 
more realistic. 


VIETNAM 


Salvoes from Hanoi 


HE temperature of the cold war between north and 
cE south Vietnam has noticeably risen in recent weeks. 
Most of the verbal bombardment has come from Hanoi, 
the capital of the communist north. In most cases, Presi- 
dent Diem’s government in Saigon has maintained a digni- 
fied but perhaps misguided silence. Hanoi’s sustained 
campaign began last December with a charge that the 
southern government had massacred 1,000 prisoners in 
the detention camp of Phu Loi, about twenty miles from 
Saigon, by deliberately poisoning them ; that several thou- 
sand others had fallen ill ; that others who mutinied had 
been shot ; and that buildings in the camp had been set on 
fire. In January these allegations were officially addressed to 
the international commission charged with supervising the 
armistice arrangements in Vietnam, under the Geneva 
agreements of 1954. A fortnight later Saigon categorically 
denied them. In March, visiting British MPs were taken 
to Phu Loi, and one of them, Mr Harold Davies, said he 
had found the camp “ well up to the Geneva Conventions ” 
and had seen no evidence that buildings had been burned 
down. Indeed, Hanoi has produced no evidence in support 
of its charges ; nevertheless, President Diem would have 
been well advised to invite journalists and diplomats to 
visit Phu Loi at the time. This is the kind of case where 
publicity ought to be welcomed. 

In the past two or three weeks, further salvoes have been 
fired. Saigon’s controlled press reported that the Czech 
vessel Lidice—recently stopped by the French navy on the 
ground that it was carrying arms for the Algerian rebels— 
was really bound for north Vietnam. This Hanoi has denied. 
Now another northern note has been sent to the inter- 
national commission, alleging that the south’s air force and 
artillery had wiped out villages in the Ta Lai region, a 
former communist stronghold in the south. 

Hanoi’s tactics are clear. The communists are bent on 
maintaining a state of alert and preventing the final dis- 
mantling of the machinery set up at Geneva in 1954. In 
this lies their only hope, however tenuous, of ever reunifying 
Vietnam under communist rule. 
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LETTERS 


St Lawrence Seaway 


Sir—I think that there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate the extent to 
which the opening of the inland ports 
will affect the eastern seaboard ports. 
The well-informed Baltimore Sun has 
taken a conservative view on this matter 
and its estimates bear yours out. 


I am informed from Baltimore that 
the Welland Canal may prove to be a 
bottleneck and that 50 million tons a 
year will be found to be about its 
capacity. The canal traverses — the 
Niagara Peninsula between Lakes 
Ontario and Erie and intersects the 
Queen Elizabeth Highway. The high- 
way can hardly be carried over the 
canal—it is a very important dual-lane 
motor road. But unless and until this 
is done ships using the canal will have 
to stop from time to time to let traffic 
across. Otherwise communications 1n 
that part of Canada will be subject to 
severe interruptions.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Lords WHINSTER 


International Labour 
Organisation 


Sm—In your issue of April 18 you wrote 
about the communist employers in the 
International Labour Organisation. You 
describe the new system which will 
allow the communist employers to 
appeal for instatement as voting mem- 
bers on the conference committees and 
at the same time give the aggrieved 
group the possibility of nullifying the 
votes so given to them. The article then 
says in regard to the proposals that 
“there are signs that if the conference 
approves them (as is very likely) the 
employers will quietly accept the ver- 
dict.” These signs cannot have been 
gathered from employers’ circles familiar 
with the ILO. It may interest you to 
know that the employers’ members of the 
governing body of the ILO, who are 
mandated by employers from all over the 
world—and thus not only the western 
employers as incorrectly stated—have 
violently opposed this new system which 
upsets the tripartite structure of the 
conference at one group’s expense and 
then expects this same group to redress 
the balance by denying the communist 
employers—as well as the other em- 
ployers—the right which every full 
member of a committee has to express 
his vote freely and individually. 

This procedure, as was amply said 
in the governing body, would amount 
to resorting to dictatorial methods similar 
to those in use in communist countries. 

Whether the conference in June will 
adopt this new system is, of course, a 
matter for conjecture, but one thing cer- 


tain is that it will not be adopted without 
all the employers of the free world 
vehemently opposing it as the beginning 
of the end of the ILO as a tripartite 
forum enjoying the support of employers 
and workers alike and where they can 
freely expound their own views without 
interference from their governments.— 


Yours faithfully, PIERRE WALINE 
International Organisation of 
Employers, Brussels 


Gold and Silver 


Sir—In the business note on “ Gold and 
Silver ” in your issue of March 14th, you 
say while referring to the line of demar- 
cation between primitive hoarding and 
sophisticated investment, that “both 


usually involve speculation about the 


price of gold, but it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between French and - Indian 
peasants hedging against the instability 
of their own currency, and international 
investors hedging against a rise in the 
world price of gold.” It is, however, 
equally important to draw a distinction 
between the French peasant’s hoarding 
of bullion which, apart from being a tax 
evasion device, is a hedge against the 
chronic instability of the French cur- 
rency arising from past experience of 
prolonged inflation, and the Indian 
peasant’s hoarding which is not really, 
if at all, a hedge against the instability 
of the Indian currency, but largely a 
means of satisfying the traditional pre- 
ference for gold in the form of ornaments 
on account of its psychic income being 
so highly esteemed, besides functioning 
as a precautionary reserve. In point of 
fact, the Indian currency has not only 
not been subject to the periodic bouts of 
inflation which have characterised many 
European currencies including the 
French franc, but has enjoyed a com- 
paratively high degree of stability even 
with accelerated development expendi- 
tures in recent years. Besides, the 
Indian peasant is better cushioned 
against the impact of monetary 
instability relatively to his French 
counterpart in so far as a part of his 
real income is derived from the non- 
monetised sector of the economy. In the 
past there have been distress sales of 
hoarded gold by the Indian peasants 
particularly during the depression years 
to meet their fixed monetary commit- 
ments such as taxes, interest, etc., which 
could not be met out of current income. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
hoarding in form of gold ornaments in 
India is not a perfect hedge against in- 
flation because of a peculiarity of the 
ornaments market in the country, in as 
much as sale of ornaments by indi- 
viduals for cash usually involves a 
capital loss in so far as the seller cannot 
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get value for the cost of the workman- 
ship. Thus the Indian peasants’ hoarding 
of gold is explained by the high psychic 
income attached to ornaments and the 
operation of precautionary motives, but 
its role as a hedge against domestic 
currency instability is questionable— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. G. CHANDAVARKER 


National Bank of Libya, 
Benghazi 


™ 


Restrictive Practices Court 


Sir—In the article “Court Report” 
published in your issue of April 25th, it 
is stated that Parliament decided to set 
up a court and a registrar with no 
discretionary power. If this is the right 
view of the law, as we believe it is, 
the question arises whether the registrar 
has a discretion to refrain from calling 
for registration in a case where persons 
affected by an agreement, but not being 
parties to it, have serious grounds for 
contending that it ought to be regis- 
tered. 

We have been referred to a case of 
this. type relating to garage agreements 
in which we are advised that the restric- 
tions may be registrable on the grounds 
that a marketing company concerned is a 
“trade association” within the meaning 
of Section 6(8) of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1956 (“the Act”). We are 
informed that. the Registrar has so far 
not called for registration of such agree- 
ments and so far as we can ascertain he 
has not made any application to the 
court in relation to them. 


The intention of the Lord Chancellor 
was made clear in the House of Lords: 
that traders considering themselves to 
be the victim of a ring should not be 
turned away by the Registrar. 


It would seem that the duty imposed 
by Section 9 of the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, 1956, to register an agree- 
ment subject to registration impliedly 
excludes, in a doubtful case or in a case 
where serious representations have been 
made, any exercise of discretion by the 
registrar whether an agreement ought or 
ought not to be registered. In cases 
which are plainly outside’ the scope of 
the Act the question would not arise. 
Accordingly, we suggest that where a 
responsible case is made out that there 
are registrable restrictions in any given 
agreement it is the duty of the regis- 
trar to call for registration and to leave 
the matter to be decided by the court 
under Section 13 of the Act. Alterna- 
tively it seems to us that the law should 
be amended so as to give to all persons 
affected by agreements containing rele- 
vant restrictions even though they are 
not parties a right to apply to the court 
for determination whether any particular 
agreement should or should not be 
registered.—Yours faithfully, 


A. A. BrLLs 
Motor Accessories Manufacturers’ 
Association Limited, 
London, W.1. 


z 
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“That’s Funny” 


The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming 
By André Maurois. 
Cape. 293 pages. 2§s. 


ESEARCH workers are not promising 
R material for biography. Dedicated 
to the pursuit of knowledge, they spend 
their lives at the work-bench free, appar- 
ently, from the conflicts that a modern 
biographer, using psychological tech- 
nique, can dig up and shape into a 
dramatic story. In the early chapters of 
this book, Alexander Fleming seems to 
be no exception, and the reader’s interest 
is sustained by the account of the 
medical research that was going on 
rather than by the personality of the 
highly gifted but socially inept member 
of the Inoculation Department of St. 
Mary’s Hospital. Dominated by the 
founder of the department, Almroth 
Wright—whom Shaw immortalised as 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon of The Doctor’s 
Dilemma—Fleming seemed to be 
destined for a useful but unspectacular 
life with a microscope. 

Yet he never allowed himself to be 
intellectually dominated. To Wright he 
owed the immense stimulus given to the 
study of bacteria and the inspiration and 
sense of devotion that enabled him and 
his fellow-workers to work into the small 
hours counting microbes. It was Wright 
also who insisted on his assistants con- 
tinuing their clinical practice so that 
they did not lose themselves in ivory 
towers. But whereas Wright believed 
that any problem could be solved by the 
intellectual process, Fleming refused to 
accept a preconceived theory until it had 
been tested by observation. In his belief 
in the sacredness of observation he was 
in the true succession from William 
Harvey. 

With the contrast between Wright 
and Fleming, M. Maurois begins to rouse 
the reader’s interest in Fleming as a 
man, and from then on it does not flag, 
except perhaps towards the end when 
the shy research worker had been made 
into an international figure and the 
account of the series of public occasions 
for honouring him becomes somewhat 
repetitive. Even here, however, the wide 
acclaim given to Fleming in America 
and in Europe—and later in India— 
makes the reader speculate why the same 
general recognition was not accorded to 
him in England. He received a knight- 
hood, and on his death he was buried in 
St. Paul’s; but did any English university 
honour him with a doctorate? M. 
Maurois does not mention one, and 
one cannot help wondering whether 
the vast international publicity pressed 
on Fleming did not create distrust 
among those members of his profession, 
which has such a rooted dislike of pub- 


licity, who did not realise his essential 
modesty. 

Was Fleming’s international fame justi- 
fied ? Undoubtedly the most dramatic 
chapters of this book are those describing 
the discovery and development of peni- 
cillin. The early chapters are now seen 
in perspective, for they enable one to 
appreciate how peculiarly well fitted 
Fleming was, by nature and training, to 
seize the chance that floated in through 
his laboratory window from Praed Street. 
There was a time when Fleming’s part 
in the discovery of penicillin tended to 
be played down. He was, it was said, 
merely lucky ; all he did was to observe 
the effect of the mould on his colony of 
staphylococci, note it down and leave it 
at that. But how many research workers 
would, in fact, have made that historic 
observation? M. Maurois quotes, as 
Fleming himself was fond of quoting, 
Pasteur’s dictum that fortune favours 
the prepared mind. And in any case 
Fleming was not content just to say 
“That’s funny,”—a remark that must 
now rank as one of the world’s greatest 
understatements. He followed up his 
observation by others; he wrote and 
spoke about it ; he initiated attempts to 
extract, concentrate and purify peni- 
cillin. But a paper he read to the 
Medical Research Club in 1929 was re- 
ceived in icy silence ; he had neither the 
funds nor the staff to persist with the 
experiments ; Almroth Wright continued 
to decry chemotherapy in favour of 
immunisation ; and it was not until some 
ten years after his original observation 
that the Oxford team under Sir Howard 
Florey, with Rockefeller funds, began 
the work that led to the production of 
penicillin as a therapeutic substance. 

M. Maurois makes the story of peni- 
cillin, and of Fleming’s other contribu- 
tions to medicine, intelligible to the lay- 
man (though, on page 126, “certain 
microbes survived” should surely be 
“did not survive”). He has been excel- 
lently translated by Mr Gerard Hopkins, 
and the book remains equally readable 
whether it is describing the life of a 
lifesaving drug or of the man who dis- 
covered it. 


Obsessed and Possessed 
Orde Wingate 

By Christopher Sykes. 

Collins. 575 pages. 35s. 


T7 history of the British army is rich 
in eccentric puritans. Often they 
have leavened the lump of blinkered 
conformity. But their success as com- 
manders, once they have risen to high 
rank in a profession that, as Lord Wavell 
said, does not attract the highest quality 
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of brains, is not remarkable. What is 
remarkable is that an institution that 
cherishes the traditions of mediocrity 
should ever allow them to rise to the top 
at all and even give them a leg up. 
Unfitted to the mould of discipline 
though they may be, they possess two 
qualities all soldiers admire and envy: 
physical and moral courage and an 
implacable will. It may be out of sheer 
exasperation, not unclouded with resent- 
ment and rancour, that the less able and 
the less strong let them have their own 
way—knowing that their )bwn unremem- 
bered toils made the transient glory 
possible. Doubtfully, they let Wingate 
have his own way and now, regretfully, 
some of them are measuring the conse- 
quences, 

Once seized of a cause, Wingate set 
out on his own personal crusade, 
oblivious of the pain it brought to him- 
self or others. Men and events bent, 
surprisingly, to his will to serve what to 
him was a righteous end. To Wingate, 
though he was by no means above lobby- 
ing, both the politics of the possible and 
the art of compromise were on the face 
of it detestable. He seemed, as a mystic 
does, possessed, ruthlessly driving him- 
self and others for the satisfaction of 
something beyond mere personal ambi- 
tion. He made many enemies. As Lord 
Mountbatten once retorted : 


Your astounding telegram has made me 
realise how you have achieved your 
amazing success in getting yourself 
disliked by people who are only too ready 
to be on your side. 

Those in power—Lord Wavell, Lord 
Mountbatten and Sir Winston Churchill 
—did greatly further Wingate’s career 
and ambitions, but it was not in his 
nature to be grateful for their support or 
to compromise his own plans for the 
sake of theirs. For a man so intolerant 
and so intolerable, he was remarkably 
lucky. It was his luck that the Second 
World War—and the British Prime 
Minister—put a premium on venture- 
some unorthodoxy, and Wingate, not 
afraid of closing with the enemy, loved 
the heretical adventure so long as he 
controlled it. 

Yet, for all his brilliance and all his 
individuality, what did Wingate achieve? 
Palestine and Ethiopia are not the tests ; 
Wingate’s reputation must depend on 
the Chindit expeditions. These caught 
the imagination during the war, but now 
they can be seen to have had little effect 
on the Japanese plans. Their propa- 
ganda value was undeniable, but their 
real worth in bringing about victory in 
Burma is questionable. Scepticism, 
indeed, began in 1943—as the survivors 
ot the first expedition limped back 
through the barbed wire perimeters at 
Imphal. Persistently and at length, Mr 
Sykes makes the case for the defence. 
It is not, for all his efforts, a convincing 
one. Were men and resources wasted, 
the reader still wonders as he sets this 
biography down, because one man was 
possessed of a ferocious daemon? 

The biography is built up on a mass 
of assiduously collected detail. None of 
the facts, however tiny, has been missed. 
Often the biography recaptures the 
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moment of vivid intimacy as, for 
instance, when Wingate tried to commit 
suicide in Cairo. Vivid in its parts, the 
biography lacks cohesion in its whole. 
At the moments when Wingate has to 
be judged rather than seen, as, say, 
during the campaigns in Ethiopia and 
Burma, the reader is left confused ; and 
as the biography progresses an impres- 
sion of strain and tiredness becomes 
apparent. It is almost as if the respect 
and admiration Mr Sykes felt for Win- 
gate at the outset dwindled as he learnt 
more about the man and what he really 
did. If Mr Sykes had allowed himself 
to be more critically detached he would, 
one feels, have written a still better book. 
Instead, he writes on the defensive and 
uses the plea of genius to counter the 
charge of misguided fanaticism, or even 
mania. Yet, to be fair to Mr Sykes, 
could anyone have performed better the 
task of pinning down so equivocal a 
personality ? It is, after all, a charitable 
judgment to say that Wingate was 
obsessed and that, because of his obses- 
sions, others as well as he suffered and 
died. 


Rise and Fall 


Men and Machines: D. Napier and 
Son, 1808-1958 


By C. H. Wilson and W. J. Reader. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 187 pages. 35s. 


——* history contains many oddi- 
ties. This small precision engineer- 
ing concern became a leader of the 
British motor industry in the early 
1900s. It began to,make aero engines in 
the first world war, and gained leader- 
_ ship again with its Lion engine. But in 
each case the company failed to maintain 
its position ; by 1928 it was reduced to 
engaging a consultant, F. B. Halford, 
as designer. After lean years in the 
19308, his designs produced large orders 
in the second war which the company 
lacked the mass-production experience 
to meet: absorption by English Electric 
was the result. 


The authors do not explain these 
vicissitudes so clearly as they might. 
They blame the company’s failures on 
the character of Montague Napier, sole 
shareholder until 1917 and chairman 
until his death in 1931. His consuming 
interest was quality engineering ; he was 
averse from mass-production or high- 
pressure salesmanship. S. F. Edge pro- 
vided the latter from 1899 to 1912, and 
he was the force behind Napier’s suc- 
cess ; but he and Napier quarrelled and 
separated in 1912. By then Napier’s car 
sales were falling, but the authors do 
not explain whether this was a failure 
of Edge’s salesmanship or of Napier’s 
engineering. For whatever reason, Rolls 
Royce proved more successful in the 
luxury car market. 


The decline of Napier as an aero- 
engine manufacturer can hardly be 
blamed on Montague Napier’s interests, 
though his absence in Cannes from 1917 
onwards owing to illness might help to 
explain it. This was a failure of tech- 
nical policy and execution ; none of the 
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engines developed to follow the Lion 
succeeded, though the authors do not 
attempt to explain why. Napier built 
experimental engines only to Air 
Ministry order, and took no risks on 
private ventures; these circumstances 
were not conducive to a positive techni- 
cal policy of its own. It was not that 
funds were lacking ; the most intriguing 
fact to emerge in this book is that a profit 
of £167,000 to £201,000 could be made 
from the sale of some six hundred Lion 
engines a year, and that a reserve of 
nearly £1 million in gilt-edged securities 
had been accumulated by 1927. This 
may have saved the company from bank- 
ruptcy in the 1930s, but it represented 
an ultimate absurdity in profit retention. 


This is a handsome and well illus- 
trated book, but it would be more satis- 
fying if the authors had delved deeper 
into the subject and had related it more 
closely to the industrial background. 


Politics without Principles 
The Road to Brighton Pier 


By Leslie Hunter. 
Arthur Barker. 224 pages. 16s. 

ADY EDEN once said that the Suez 

Canal seemed to have been running 

through her drawing room. Mr. Hunter 
has written this book to show that many 
of the Labour party’s internal struggles 
between 1951 and 1957 passed through 
his. During this period he was political 
correspondent of the Daily Herald, a 
frustrating position that gave him access 
to scoops his editors would not allow him 
to print. Being left with a collection 
of tangy stories in his notebook, Mr 
Hunter has now found a use for them 
to add sauce to this racy rewriting of his 
press cuttings. 


Since he was writing a book the 
author felt himself released from the 
inhibitions which a lobby correspon- 
dent usually feels about revealing 
his sources. 


The result is to add a few footnotes 
to a story that is already fairly well 
known—though some that can be 
quickly checked suggest that the his- 
torian would be unwise to take them all 
at face value—and to offer answers to 
some marginal questions. Has anyone, 
for example, been wondering all these 
years why it was that Mr Kenneth 
Younger did not become “shadow” 
Foreign Secretary ? Mr Hunter supplies 
an answer. When Lord Attlee was cast- 
ing around for a shadow, Mr Hunter 
reminded him that when Minister of 
State, Mr Younger had been patronis- 
ingly rebuked for immaturity by Ernest 
Bevin because he had suggested an 
imaginative response to the Schuman 
Plan. . 

There are some rather charming 
anecdotes—of Lady Attlee, for example, 
insisting that her husband retire because 
she was getting too old to go on driving 
him around the country and insisting 
also that he go into the Lords because 
she did not want him around the house 
all day long. Lord Attlee agreed. to give 
up the leadership provided he could fit in 
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a free trip to Vienna first. But for the 
most part it is cutlass and dagger all the 
way. Mr Hunter blames Lord Attlee 
severely for hanging on to the leadership 
too long simply in order to do Buggins 


‘Morrison out of his turn. He seems to 


think this was due principally to 
ancient rancour. 

But one would need more reliable 
evidence before endorsing that verdict. 
It is not much more likely that 


. Lord Attlee, with the party’s future 


to think about, had good grounds for 
thinking that Mr Morrison was the 
wrong man for the job? 


Mr Hunter’s tale has one rather odd 
impact. He seems to take it for granted 
that Mr Bevan’s actions were totally 
unprincipled ; yet his version of the 
trade union bosses’ decision to purge the 
left wing suggests that the Bevanites were 
far more sinned against than sinning. 
This, indeed, is a book on politics with 
all principles left out. According to Mr 
Hunter’s lobby-eye view, issues are 
either vague sounds off-stage or mere 
instruments in the struggle for power. 
The Labour party’s National Executive 
was sensible not to take the book too 
seriously and unlucky that someone 
leaked to Mr Hunter’s confréres the 
word that the possibility of legal action 
had even been mentioned. 


Crystal Gazing? 
Economic Forecasts and Policy 


By H. Theil. 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 
Amsterdam. 562 pages. 100s. 


ROFESSOR THEIL has been one of the 

distinguished official economic fore- 
casters in Professor Tinbergen’s not-so- 
small back room of the Central Planning 
Bureau of the Netherlands. Now in an 
academic research post, he has emerged 
from official anonymity to reflect on the 
achievements, the errors and the future 
possibilities of systematic economic 
analysis and prediction as a guide to 
economic policy. 

Dutch law requires that each year “a 
well-balanced system of predictions. . . 
concerning the Dutch economy” shall 
be presented. Since 1947, the Central 
Planning Bureau has published a slim 
annual volume on the prospects for the 
coming year. Unlike the British Eco- 
nomic Surveys, these volumes combine 
a general review of the economy with 
very detailed projections for the prin- 
cipal items in the national accounts, 
based on an econometric model. They 
include no declarations of Government 
policy and no exhortations. It is, how- 
ever, known that the analyses of the 
Central Planning Bureau have been 
extremely influential in determining 
policy, including the centralised bargain- 
ing over wage changes. 

Dr Theil begins with a comparison of 
these official predictions for the years 
1949 to 1955 with what actually hap- 
pened. The basic treatment is a measure- 
ment of the regression of actual changes 
from year to year in 23 indices (produc- 
tion, exports, consumption, prices, etc.) 
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More 
fresh water 
for 
KUWAIT 


The first British multi-stage vacuum flash evaporator, 





designed and built by Richardsons Westgarth, 


is now being operated by the Kuwait Oil Company 


; and is producing 300,000 gallons of fresh water 
a 
g per day. During commissioning the plant exceeded 
d 
e ‘ ‘ 
e its guaranteed performance in all respects. 
to 
. Multi-stage vacuum flash evaporators, which reduce 
P considerably the cost of producing fresh water 
al from the sea, were pioneered in Great Britain by:— 
m : 
he 
O- a 
: Richardsons, Westgarth & Go. Ltd. 
n- The controlling Company of THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
ts, 
a Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 
ne RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
€ (RW) THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 
od Csbnee Sidkera GUNN ahaha panies (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 
in- (Gr) THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTO. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD.-WALLSEND-NORTHUMBERLAND and at 58 Victoria Street - London - 
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on the predicted changes. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr Theil draws his main con- 
clusions only from an aggregation of 
all the results, although he also presents 
a useful set of tables showing the pro- 
jections and actual figures for each 
series. The most striking result is that 
although the bureau usually got the 
direction of change right (not too diffi- 


cult with annual forecasts—nearly all the. 


series were moving upwards during most 
of the period reviewed), they under- 
estimated the extent of the changes, on 
an average of all series, by 30 per cent. 
The proportionate underestimation was 
greatest when the changes were greatest. 

This unwillingness to predict large 
changes is a familiar forecasting bias in 
many fields, and there is no evidence 
that performance improved as time 
went on. Dr Theil shows a similar 
consistent error in Scandinavian official 
forecasts. 

But he does not make it clear how far 
such errors are due to the underestima- 
tion of the exogenous variables, such as 
import prices or government expendi- 
ture, which are fed into the model, and 
how far to the internal imperfections of 
the model itself. Nor is it possible 
within his framework to assess fore- 
casting accuracy in any but a statistical 
sense. For improvement of forecasting 
techniques it is equally important to 
know why forecasts go wrong ; some are 
“right” for the wrong reasons, or 
“wrong” for the right reasons. The 
purely pragmatic test is not enough. An 
adequate assessment of methods, for the 
instruction of other forecasters, would 
require also a historical, perhaps even 
political, study of the development of 
the individual predictions. 

Dr Theil provides, too, an instructive 
and lengthy analysis of forecasts col- 
lected from industrialists and traders 
by the IFO Business Test method. 
Again there is a tendency to under- 
estimate changes; but performance at 
turning points is found to be quite good. 
Business forecasts of stock changes, inci- 
dentally, are found to be very poor. 

Much of the work is devoted to rather 
a different topic—an analysis of the 
principles of decision-making in condi- 
tions of uncertainty, with special refer- 
ence to the problems of economic policy 
decisions made with the help of uncer- 
tain forecasts. This part of the book 
is ingenious and original in its use of 
econometric instruments and an impor- 
tant addition to a growing literature on 
the general subject of decision-making, 
but it is not easy reading. The whole 
subject is on a high plane of abstraction, 
and is likely to remain so until govern- 
ments, and business ‘men, are able to 
state their preferences in more precise 
terms. When a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is able to provide a schedule 
with figures showing, say, at what point 
an increase in unemployment is to be 
preferred to a worsening of the balance 
- of payments, then the Treasury techni- 
cians, with the help of Dr Theil’s 
algebraic formulations, may be able 
to calculate an optimal budget policy. 
Until then, trial and error will hold 
the day. 


BOOKS 


Poets without Poetry 
Poets in Their Letters 


By Cecil S. Emden. 
Oxford University Press. 220 pages. 21s. 


OR every person who actually reads 
poetry for pleasure there must be 
hundreds who prefer biography and its 
offshoots—letters, journals, persona’ 
records of various kinds. Here is a 
collection of biographical character- 
sketches of nine English poets that 
makes practically no reference to their 
poetry at all. It is presumably meant 
for those who have not the time to 
browse for themscelyes in the collected 
editions of the letters on which the 
chapters are based. The extraordinary 
thing is. that Mr Emden, in spite of 
wishing to increase our understanding 
of the personalities of these writers, has 
deliberately disregarded. an indispens- 
able part of the evidence. The most 
characteristic and revealing letter that 
Pope ever wrote ‘was his “ Epistle to Dr 
Arbuthnot.” Wordsworth put little of 
himself into his letters, but in “The 
Prelude ” he was attempting a spiritual 
autobiography on a vast scale. From 
Byron’s racy letters we can see why his 
comic and satiric poems are superior 
to the highfalutin’ romantic works. 
Certainly the letters of poets help us 
to discover what kind of men they were, 
and they may well—as with Keats— 
enormously reinforce the impressions 
created by the poems; but if they are 
considered in isolation from poetry, an 
idle kind of literary gossip may result. 
Mr Emden might have been more 
congenially employed had he chosen 
another category of letter-writers— 
statesmen, ‘travellers, adventurers. Life 
obviously interests him far more than 
literature, and he cannot refrain from 
passing moral judgments. His stand- 
point is always that of the ordinary 
sensible man, prepared to make a few 
allowances for highly-strung types with 
artistic temperaments, but strongly 
inclined to censure their deviations from 
conventionality. Coleridge tries his 
patience particularly hard ; he had not 
the commonsense even to change his wet 
boots—if only he had taken a few leaves 
out of Southey’s book. And Keats— 
if he had exercised better judgment, he 
might have set up a nice little home with 
Fanny Brawne. Gray and Cowper are 
handled. with greater insight, and the 
chapter on Fitzgerald is entertaining, 
though one wonders what he is doing 
alongside the more distinguished octet. 
This is a painstaking and by no means 
uninteresting book, written, however, in 
a pedantic style. Addisonian in inten- 
tion, it sometimes has pompous lapses: 
In the main, the letters of poets are 
uniform in observing the distinction 
between ‘prose and poetical diction ; but 
sometimes, in writing letters, they are 
carried away by their subject, and break 
inadvertently into highly imaginative 
language. 
Somewhat tiresome ; or, as Mr Emden 
might put it (he uses the word just as an 
outraged Nanny does), “ aggravating.” 
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New Techniques in 
Development 
Pilot Project, India 


By A. Mayer, McKim Marriott and 
R. L. Park. 


University of California Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 367 pages. 
41s. 6d. - 


“ ILOT PROJECT, INDIA” should be 

read by all’ planners in develop- 
ment. Dealing with ‘the inception and 
multiplication of community projects in 
India it is a manual for action in 
planning, ably compiled by Professors 
ee and Park from the mass of 
ocuments put at. their disposal b 
Albert Mayer. , 


Albert Mayer, an American town 
planner, came to America during the 
war, met and became friends with 
Mr Nehru. From this friendship 


-emerged the scheme to build an ideal 


village. But before villagers could be 
interested in improved housing their 
basic meeds had to be satisfied. So, 
instead of building the village of his 
dream, Albert Mayer devised a method 
for helping villagers to satisfy their 
needs, and the Etawah Pilot Project was 
born. Learning from trial and error, 
the Project became so successful that it 
gave the American government the 
basis for its Technical Co-operation 
Mission programme—so _ successful 
indeed that every representative began 
to clamour for a community project in 
his own constituency. The Government 
of India created a Ministry for Com- 
munity Development and has com- 
mitted itself to covering the whole of 
India with agricultural extension 
services, the diluted version of com- 
munity projects, by the early sixties. 

What the pilot project at Etawah and 
the community projects and _ the 
national extension services set out to 
do is not new; but the techniques 
used are new with their insistence on 
systematisation, on the creation of leader- 
ship from below, on satisfying only felt 
needs, on the elimination of individual 
factors and bureaucratic approaches to 
development. For the first time in such 
work, training, planning and evaluation 
have been carefully thought out, no 
detail being trivial enough to escape 
Albert Mayer’s vigilance, whether it is 
the lighting in an adult literacy class 
or the seating of village workers during 
a meeting. 


OTHER BOOKS 


BusINess ForECASTING. Market Research 
Society in association with Ashford Press. 
74 pages. 15s. , 

Papers presented at a conference on 
business forecasting held by the Market 
Research Society in 1957. 


CASES ON THE LAW OF CONTRACT. Third 
Edition. By G. C. Cheshire and C. H. S. 
Fifoot. Butterworth. 478 pages. 45s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRY IN EGypT, ISRAEL AND TURKEY. 
United Nations. 145 pages. $1.50. 
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for 


the finest 
filter tip 


cigarette... 


du MAURIER 
4 FOR TWENTY 


ALSO PLAIN TIP IN THE BLUE .BOX 


in England 


Extremes of heat, dust and humidity need 
not affect health or efficiency. Temkon 
air conditioning units make normal living 
possible in some of the worst climates in 
the world. Outside, the temperature may 
soar, but in Temkon-cooled homes and 
offices there’s an air of comfort—clean, 
dry and temperate. 


Room air conditioner 
1-2 h.p. 


Chilled water or direct 
expansion air handling 
unit 


Drinking water coolers 


Self-contained air-cooled 
condensing units 
4 to 25 h.p. 


Central station installations up to 1,000 tons refrig 
AirConditioning & Refrigeration 
TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON RD LONDON SW6 ° Phone: RENown 5813 (PBX) * Cables: TEMTUR LONDON 
LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
P.2922 
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PEOPLE GOING LACES... 


Whenever you find yourself at the centre of the scene, you will be glad you 
chose a Cresta. Here is the fine car that perfectly expresses your good taste; a 
car combining new beauty of line with the most advanced engineering features . . , 
panoramic vision, phenomenal road-holding, remarkably spacious interior and 
luggage boot, a new high standard of comfort, and superbly smooth performance, 
Only a trial run in the new Cresta (or Velox) can fully demonstrate to you its many 


advantages over other 6-cylinder cars. See your local Vauxhall dealer and he will 
gladly give you further details. 


GO VAUXHALL 


; 

iC 

b 

: oo 
4% a ot SS ee ee * 


Pe ot s 
a oe 
Ra | Femme Cee ae 8 = 


VELOX £655 + £274 . 0s. . 10d. P.T. (£929 . Os. . 10d.) @ CRESTA £715 + £299. Os. . 10d. P.T. (£1,014 . 0s. . 10d.) 


VICTOR £505 + £211 . 10s. . 10d. P.T.4£716 . 10s. . 10d.) @ VICTOR SUPER £530 + £221 . 19s. . 2d. P.T. (£751 . 19s. . 2d.) 
VICTOR ESTATE CAR £605 + £253 . 4s. . 2d. P.T. (£858 . 4s, . 2d.) @ VICTOR DE LUXE £565 + £236. 10s. . 10d. P.T. (£801 . 10s. . 10d.) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 





Foreign Aid’s 
Nine Lives 


WASHINGTON, DC 
ORTUNATELY for those who believe that an American 
F foreign aid programme is.important for the main- 
tenance of a reasonably stable world, the American 
government has got not one programme but nine. Thus, 
as Congress slashes heartily at one, another pops up to 
take its place. In spite of the wearisome repetition, year 
after year, about “ foreign aid ” being in more trouble than 
ever before, the last session of Congress ended, and the 
present one will end, by voting to transfer abroad a total 
of substantially more resources than any of their recent 
predecessors. 

The proliferation of devices for aiding other countries 
has not in fact been machiavellian on the part of the 
Administration. It all happened more or less by chance. 
But the result is an extraordinary abundance of contrivances 
and confusion of the public mind. A $2 billion item for 
the Export-Import Bank whirled through Congress last year 
virtually without debate and without any notice in the 
newspapers at all, while headlines were made day after day 
late in the session by changes of a few tens of million 
dollars in various items of the “foreign aid” (mutual 
security) Bill. This year, the vote of $1.4 billion to the 
International Momnetary Fund would have gone almost 
entirely without publicity but for a meaningless fuss about 
the fiscal year to which the expenditure would be attri- 
buted ; yet already a change of $125 million in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund has produced major political excitement 
and a special presidential statement. 

Later this year Congress will approve a minimum autho- 
rity to give away (“sell for local currencies”) $1.5 billion 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities paid for by 
American taxpayers, and this will be hailed by liberals and 
conservatives alike, or at least by those few who are aware 
of the Bill, without the slightest suggestion that it is tainted 
with “foreign aid.” With the same exuberance Congress 
is likely to push through nearly $500 million for a new 
Inter-American Development Bank, just negotiated, with 
plaudits from all sides. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
continuing to persuade, and nearly bludgeon, the conserva- 
tive financial men of western Europe into accepting the new 
International Development Association, which could involve 
another $1 billion or so of American funds and which may 
well go through Congress with equal ease. And all the 
while the “ foreign aid ” Bill will be “ in trouble.” 

The battle over the Bill itself, of course, is far from 
inconsequential. Included within its complex and widely 
misunderstood provisions are four‘ of the nine foreign aid 
programmes—each as different from the other, certainly in 
theory and substantially in fact, as the Ex-Imbank is 
different from the farm surplus disposal operation, or the 





Monetary Fund from the IDA. The most important of the 
four, in the sense that its abolition or severe reduction would 
cause the most immediate damage, is, ironically, both the 
least understood and the least susceptible to congressional 
emasculation. It is a programme of direct subsidy, in the 
form of cash or commodity grants, to about fifteen coun- 
tries around the world, of which at least ten would probably 
have gone under without this aid. It is a programme of 
averting chaos, not of improving standards of living ; of 
subsidy of the unviable, not of economic development ; and 
it has worked exceptionally well. Without it Jordan, Libya, 
south Korea, south Vietnam, Turkey, Greece, Pakistan, 
Formosa, Bolivia; Morocco, Tunisia, Laos and Cambodia 
would almost surely be quite different today. Called 
“defence support” or “ special assistance” (depending on 
whether or not the aided nation belongs to an American- 
backed defence alliance), this programme is so overwhelm- 


‘ingly necessary that Congress has never failed to support it 


with at least an essential minimum of appropriations ; the 
same, fortunately, will probably be true again this year and, 
as a result, the maps will remain the same—for another year. 


UT none of the debate will be about this obvious, if nega- 
tive, success story. There will be great, and sincere, 


dispute about the military aid programme which, being the 


biggest in amount, will probably suffer the largest dollar cut 
—to the dismay of the allied commanders in Europe but of 
very few others. There will be loud praise, and appropri- 
ations happily granted, for technical assistance, which 
occupies three out of every four Americans employed on 
foreign aid abroad but uses less than five per cent of the 
funds. And, with the President in the thick of the fight, 
there will be a battle to the end over the fourth programme, 
the Development Loan Fund, which is the one instrument 
in this Bill aimed at actually meeting the “ revolution of 
rising expectations ” in the under-developed countries and 
whose objectives and techniques really symbolise “ foreign 
aid ” to Americans. 

Few members of Congress, whether among those who 
have always disapproved of foreign aid or those who have 
supported it, are aware that this fund has in fact become 
a device for increasing the total programme: for the next 
few years its gradually rising expenditures will almost 
exactly offset a decline which is at last occurring in military 
aid from cuts in appropriations in earlier years. In short, 
any appropriations for the DLF are “pure gravy” for 
foreign countries in a world in which Europe now needs no 
help, in which military aid is falling off, in which the 
number of countries on the dole is at least not increasing 
much and in which the Brazil or Indonesia, Thailand or 
Argentina, Burma or Ghana, which fails to find dollars at the 
DLF has at least the option of trying the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, the Ex-Imbank or the Department of Agri- 
culture. If it is not precisely true that “a bank a day keeps 
the Russians away,” at least the present profusion makes 
employment for foreigners seeking dollars and Americans 
trying to offer them. 
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There remains, however, the question of whether enough 
is being provided, apart from the straightforward subsi- 
dies, and whether the liberals in this Congress will take 
out on foreign aid their frustration at their failure to domi- 
nate domestic spending. Assuming that aid in the form of 
subsidies will be continued as in the past with a cut of 
20 per cent at most, and that there will be the usual support 
for technical assistance and the usual reduction in military 
aid, and allowing for the easy passage of the Bills dealing 
with the Monetary Fund, farm surpluses and the Latin- 
American Bank, the issue comes down to the Development 
Loan Fund. 

The early omens are neither good nor bad. The House 
Appropriations Committee, under the singularly unenlight- 
ened guidance of Mr Otto Passman of Louisiana, showed 
its feelings by a reduction from $225 million to nothing 
of a request for a supplemental appropriation for this year. 
The leaders of both parties rallied and the House, in a rare 
move, restored the cut of $100 million. The Senate com- 
mittee, following past custom, raised the amount to $200 
million and was sustained by §4-24 in a floor vote. The 
final amount will almost surely be $150 million for this 
item, and then the regular appropriation, for which the 
Administration has asked $700 million, will go through 
much the same process, with perhaps $500 million being 
provided in the end, The foreign aid Bill as a whole has 
been cut almost exactly 20 per cent in every year since the 
end of the Korean war, and there is so far little reason to 
expect that the result will be much different this time. 

But to some, like Senator Fulbright and Representative 
Chester Bowles, this is not good enough. They have 
accepted the challenge of the “ revolution of rising expec- 
tations.” and have a strong, if somewhat vague, conviction 
that the “ Soviet economic offensive ” will soon win converts 
if the Americans do not respond. Thus Senator Fulbright 
has proposed formal amendments to the foreign aid Bill 
which would grant the Development Loan Fund $1.5 billion 
a year for five years and by-pass the appropriations process 
altogether at the same time. Senator Kennedy has taken the 
same line and so has Senator Humphrey, another Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate. None of this, of course, has 
shaken Mr Passman, but it signifies a counter attack against 
whatever unusual sentiment may exist this year for reduc- 
tions in “foreign aid.” This is all the more reason to 
expect an outcome in line with those of the recent past— 
and the world will still be getting a transfer of official funds 
whose magnitude is far greater than even the most apoplectic 
foe of foreign aid realises. 


King Veto Still Rules 


Y four votes in the House Congress failed last week to 
B over-ride the President’s first veto of the session. The 
big Democratic majorities elected last autumn are not quite 
big enough, it appears, to overwhelm the President when he 
puts real pressure on the Republican minority to stand 
by him. Mr Eisenhower’s record of never having a veto 
overturned is still intact. The Bill in question was not 
one of the social spending measures which form the real 
battlefield on which a President determined to balance 
the Budget confronts an opposition anxious to stimulate 
economic growth and extend the government’s responsibili- 
ties for welfare. It was, in effect, a Bill to censure Mr 
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Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture whom the farmers 
hate, by depriving him of his control over loans made by 
the Rural Electrification Administration to co-operatives 
providing electricity and telephone service to farms. The 
Bill consequently appealed to Republicans from the Middle 
West and in the House sixteen Republicans voted for it the 
first time round. Six defied the White House and refused 
to change their votes the second time. 

Mr Eisenhower vetoed the Bill on the ground that it 
would be bad administrative practice to make a subordinate 
independent of his superior—and no doubt out of loyalty 
to Mr Benson as well. The REA, a New Deal agency, has 
been part of the Department of Agriculture for twenty years 
and six years ago the Secretary was given authority over 
its loans. He has rejected none and during those years 
REA has made loans totalling $1 billion—over a quarter of 
the $3.8 billion of loans it has extended in all. Practically 
every farm now has electricity compared with 11 per cent 
in 1935. The real quarrel of the powerful electrical 
co-operatives is with the President’s view that they are 
strong enough now to do without a subsidised 2 per cent 
interest rate on the money they borrow. 

Some Democrats are consoling themselves for their 
failure to pass a relatively trivial Bill by the thought that 
they have won a useful issue in the farm states. Others, 
such as Mr Johnson, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
who instinctively clings to the middle of the road, think 
that co-operating with the President to get something done 
is a surer road to the voters’ hearts. For such Democrats 
the failure to over-ride the President is the final proof that 
moderation must be the watchword of legislation, On REA 
the Democrats could present almost a united front and 
pick up a few Republican votes too. They cannot expect 
to do even as well if they support measures calling for heavy 
spending which will cost them the votes of conservatives 
in their own party. 


Steel Lines Up 


Ss they gather round the bargaining tables in New Yo x 

this week, both sides in the steel wage negotiations have 
taken a more specific and intransigent line and with more 
publicity than has been usual at this stage in the past. And 
since the two lines diverge completely prophecies of a strike 
in the steel mills when the current contract expires at the 
end of June are becoming firmer. At his press conference 
this week President Eisenhower again emphasised the public 
interest in what happens in this basic industry, suggesting 
that if both management and trade union do not act with 
statesmanship, then the government may be forced to 
intervene. In 1956 it did intervene, behind the scenes, to 
encourage an agreement which has meant a pay increase of 
about 63 cents an hour and has been partly responsible for 
a price increase of $24.50 a ton over the past three years. 
But this year it is not a strike which the President fears 
so much as an inflationary settlement which would push 
wages and prices up again, not only in this but in other 
secondary industries. 

Both company officials and trade union leaders are anxious 
to avoid the stigma of having contributed to renewed infla- 
tion—or rather to pin the stigma on the opposite side of 
the bargaining table. This explains the lengthy statements, 
full of carefully chosen and contradictory statistics, with 
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which the news columns and advertisement pages have 
been flooded. The steel firms contend that they are not 
prepared even to consider a rise in prices, but that without 
one they cannot afford a rise in wages. Their only pro- 
posal has been that wages should be frozen for a year. 
The union spokesmen responded by suggesting that prices 
should be frozen for three years. This would not, however, 
prevent wages going up, according to the union, since they 
had lagged behind recent increases in productivity ; the 
companies could share the benefits of this improvement with 
the workers without having to put up prices. In this 
argument the labour leaders are naturally making much of 
the industry’s recent record profits. 

The union leaders have not specified how big an increase 
in the wage bill would in their view be justified by the 
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increase in productivity but they say they are demanding 
more than ever before—higher pay, shorter hours, more 
holidays and better pensions and insurance benefits. Various 
surveys of the union’s members, many of whom have just 
got back to work after being unemployed most of last year, 
suggest that they would rather have improved welfare 
payments than higher wages and that they do not want 
anything enough to strike for it. But no one doubts that 
in the end the steel workers will do what their leaders ask. 


Affairs of State 


R HERTER, the new Secretary of State, flew back to 
Washington last weekend to report on the success of 

his first international conference as Sectetary of State. His 
conciliatory diplomacy—so different from that of Mr Dulles 
—seems to have won, like the “package” agreement 
reached in Paris with the other western foreign ministers, 
a suspended verdict of “so far so good—but what will 
happen when he is up against the Russians?” Mr Herter 
went at once to Gettysburg to see the President ; he has had 
an off-the-record conference with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee ; and, before he flies off again to Geneva, 
he will make his first full-dress appearance on television 
as Secretary of State. Mr Herter has also found time to 
pay a thoughtful visit to Mr Dulles at Walter Reed Hospital. 
When Mr Dulles was sworn in as special consultant on 
foreign policy to the President, he warned Mr Herter to 
tolerate no “ interlopers” between himself and the Presi- 
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dent ; Mr Dulles also promised that he would never seek 
to press any advice on the President or Mr Herter. 

The rival the new Secretary of State may have better 
cause to fear is the Vice President, who has ambitions to 
shine in a high diplomatic line. But at a recent press con- 
ference Mr Eisenhower went out of his way to emphasise 
that, if there is a summit meeting and Mr Nixon attends, 
it will be only as a stand-in if the President is recalled to 
Washington, not as an adviser. Mr Herter’s advancement 
means a step up, in turn, for his immediate subordinates at 
the State Department. Mr Dillon now becomes the second 
in command as Under Secretary, although he will continue 
to concentrate on economic affairs and, if Congress agrees, 
to act as chairman and director of the Development Loan 
Fund. Mr Murphy moves up to third place as Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. 

It is also said that the Administration has chosen a career 
diplomat, Mr Cabot, now the Ambassador to Colombia, to 
replace Mrs Luce, who resigned as Ambassador to Brazil 
before she had even taken the oath of office. Mrs Luce 
probably judged correctly that her bad relations with the 
Senate and in particular with Senator Morse, the chairman 
of a special committee on Latin America, would make a 
ditficult mission impossible. Brazil had high hopes (which 
were quite unfounded) that Mrs Luce would be able to 
persuade Washington to advance large new loans to cover 
the trade deficit which Brazil is running this year. A 
political miracle will not be expected of a career diplomat ; 
and in Washington such a choice would help to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and induce it to treat more sympathetically other proposals 
of the Administration, such as the foreign aid Bill. 


Treasury's Surprise Package 


HE one bright spot in this week’s government cash and 
" edhendian operation, the last that will be needed in this 
fiscal year, is that the Treasury requested rather less new 
money than had been expected—only $800 million instead 
of about $2 billion. This is because the government’s cash 
balance has been helped by loan repayments from Britain 
and West Germany and by better tax receipts than had 
been forecast. It does not mean that the deficit is likely 
to be below the estimated $13 billion when the fiscal year 
ends on June 30th. This deficit and the possibility of 
another, smaller, one next year is the basic cause of the 
Treasury’s difficulties: indirectly, because the prospect of 
inflation lessens the attractiveness of long-term government 
securities and drives up the interest rate on them ; directly, 
because it can only be financed by government borrowing. 
The high interest rate means that this can only be done 
with short-term issues, so that visits to the money market 
recur constantly. 

There was no possibility of offering a long-term security 
last week because yields on such government bonds, at 
record highs, were above the 4.25 per cent which is the 
legal limit on Treasury obligations of five years or more. 
While the Treasury itself is undecided, the experts feel that 
it will be forced to ask Congress to raise this limit before 
the next government borrowing in July, in order to resus- 
citate the long-term market. However, such a request might 
only unsettle the market even more without winning the 

Continued on page 529 
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Benefits Out of Date 


FROM A CORRESPONDE NT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


fens House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has just’ finished its hearings 
on more than forty proposals to change 
the unemployment: insurance ‘system. 
This is. not. because it functioned so 
badly during the recession; on the 
contrary, there is widespread apprecia- 


tion of the part it played in sustaining - 


incomes and demand. But the recession 
showed up the weak -spots that have 
developed in a ‘social security measure 
now nearly twenty-five years old. And, 
although unemployment has fallen to 5:8 


per cent of the labour’ force, it is still © 
severe enough in. certain areas.for Mr . 


Lyndon: Johnson, the politically sensitive 

. Democratic leader. in the Senate, to have 

_ proposed a special commission to look 
into its causes and cures, and for the 
Senate to “have endorsed™ the idea 
unanimously. 

When: unemployment. compensation 
was introduced as part of the Social 
Security Act of 1935, the aim of the 
federal government was to spur the states 
to take action. This was done by 
requiring employers to pay a federal tax 
on payrolls, but forgiving 90 per cent of 
this if the state in which an employer 
did business set up an unemployment 
insurance programme of its own. The 
federal tax is theoretically 3 per cent of 
the first $3,000 earned by each worker 
whose.employer has four or more people 
on his payroll during twenty weeks in 
the. year.. But because all the states, 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia 
now have unemployment schemes, only 
one-tenth of the federal tax is actually 
collected. 

Most of this money goes back to the 
states in the form of federal grants to 
ensure that the administration of the 
unemployment insurance system is 
uniform throughout the country, what- 
ever the resources of the individual 
states. The federal government also 
administers the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, in which the states deposit, in 
separate accounts, the money collected 
under their individual unemployment 
insurance acts; this limits the amount 
which each state can withdraw to pay 
benefits. 

Each state determines for itself how 
many of its employees shall be covered, 
the level of benefits, and how long they 
may be paid. The minimum may be as 
short as five weeks of benefit or as long 
as thirty; and the minimum benefit 
itself ranges from $3 a week to $17. Such 
differences in the laws of the states 
reflect their varying economic circum- 

stances, the balance between industry 
and agriculture in each state, and the 
relative strength of management and the 
trade unions. 


During the past twenty years the level 
of wages and prices has risen much more 
rapidly than -the level of benefits.. In 
December, 1939, the maximum benefit 
amounted everywhere to. at least half of 


‘the average weekly wage and in 15 cases 


it came to 71 per cent or more. By June, 
1955, the weekly maximum amounted to 
half or more’of the average wage in only 
seven of the states and ‘territories, with 
Hawaii the highest at 60--per cent. 
Between 1939 and 1954, average weekly 
benefits rose from $10.66. to about $25, 
but the -ratio’-of average benefits. to 
average wages fell from 41 per cent to 
34 percent. i 


Sirice ‘the’ purposes of unemployment 
insurance are to make it unnecessary for 
the unemployed to resort to public 
assistance, to prevent economic disrup- 
tion of the communities in which they 
live, and to underpin the economy as a 
whole, the present ratio is regarded as 
seriously inadequate. - The: reformers 
propose that the states should be 
required to pay benefits equal to at least 
half and perhaps to ‘three-quarters of a 
worker’s usual wage; some feel that 
benefits. should be related to the average 
wage in the state, not to an individual’s 
former earnings. There is also support 
for extending the payment of supple- 
mentary benefits to unemployed persons 
who have dependents. 


Recent experience has also shown 
that, while the states with the best 
insurance laws pay benefits for long 
enough to tide workers over a brief dip 
in economic activity, the system is not 
adequate for a prolonged country-wide 
recession or to protect workers in a de- 
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pressed area. So many people exhausted 
their benefits during 1957-58 that a one- 
year emergency measure was adopted. 
The federal government offered to 
advance money to the states to help them 
pay benefits for a longer period ; this 
programme, in a reduced form, has just 
been extended for another three months. 
Some who favour federal standards 
argue that the states should -be required 
to pay benefits for as long as 39 weeks. 

A third weakness inthe state pro- 
grammes is their failure to cover all 
workers. Since .1938 the number of 
insured has risen from. 19.9 million to 
44 million, but there are over 68 million 


-.in... the ...civilian ._labour- force... The 


Administration advocates bringing in 3.2 
million more, partly by. including those 
who work for non-profit-making institu- 
tions. and partly by extending the federal 
tax to employers of one or more- workers. 

The maintenance of minimum 
standards has been ‘a condition of federal 
help for a number of state social security 
programmes. But the thought of 
uniform - standards for unemployment 
benefits touches off a sharp controversy 
between the already industrialised states 
and those which hope to attract industry 
by keeping their taxes low. The dispute 
has also- split the Administration. The 
Secretary of Labour, Mr Mitchell, who 
may have hopes of a vice-presidential 
nomination, favours federal standards. 
But the President has adopted the 
position of the upholders of states’ 
rights, even though not one state has 
responded to his appeals during the last 
five years to raise benefits to what he 
considers a desirable level. Before he 


made up his mind the President invited 
the Executive Committee of the Council 
of State Governors to the White House 
to discuss the matter; but, since eight 
of the 


Governors who came 
represent small states, 
and only two come 
from ones which are 
predominantly indus- 
trial, it is not sur- 
prising that they 
urged that unemploy- 
ment insurance be 
left to the states. 

The House Ways 
and Means Commit- 
tee has voted, by 14 
to II, against the 
imposition of federal 
standards. But it is 
being pressed by Mr 
Rayburn, the Demo- 
cratic leader, to 
reconsider the matter 
and not to dismiss 
out of hand a reform 
favoured by many of 
the big industrial 
states and by the 
trade unions. 


nine 
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Original and Provocative 
Investment Letters 
From America 


The Monthly Letters published by J. R. Williston & 
Beane have proved to be of interest and investment 
benefit to serious investors around the world. These 
original and stimulating essays are prepared by the 
partner. in charge of our Research Department. They 
attempt to define current business and economic trends 
and estimate their probable effect on the stock market and 
specific issues. 

The following headlines illustrate the wide range of 
subjects dealt with in our most recent Monthly Letters: 

‘Is It Too Late To Protect Yourself Against Inflation?’’ 
..+'*Does Pan Arabism Make It Dangerous To Own Mid- 
East Oils?’’. . .‘‘Is Moscow Determining Your Investment 
Future?’’. . .‘‘ Your Basic 1959 Investment Pélicy’’ 

If you would care to receive a current copy of this un- 
usual investment publication, without cost or obligation, 
write to Mr. H. Thomas Osborne, Foreign Department. 


J. R. WILLISTON & BEANE 


ESTABLISHED 1669 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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You’re right in the 
picture, always, ina 
Sumrie two-piece suit 
—well dressed and 
wisely dressed—for 
it’s round-the-clock 
rightness for men 
who care about 
clothes. 
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Sheraton Hote 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 












Sheraton-McAlpin 
NEW YORK-CITY 





Sheraton-Park 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


" Sheraton-Brock 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 





“The Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Ina 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton Inn 

(opens May) 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
Sheratoa-Cleveland 


Sheraton Hotel 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — ; 
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Sheraton-Mt: Royal 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 

Sheraton- Fontenelle 
AKRON 

Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
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LOUISVILLE 
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DALLAS 
Sheraton- Dallas 
AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
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MOBILE, Alabama 
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Sheraton-Palace 
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Sheraton-West 
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A FAMILY OF 53 FAMOUS HOTELS 
COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S. A., HAWAII! AND CANADA 





5 King Edward Sheraton 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The Laurentien 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





AMERICA’S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD 


Sheraton Hotels have become first choice of International 
visitors, as well as Americans, for many reasons: Here are afew 

© Reservations held if ship or plane delayed 

¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 


¢ Sheraton's family plan (no room charge for children under 14 in same 
room with adull except in Syracuse, French Lick and Austin ) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert 
de Leon, Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th Street, New York 1, 
IN. Bee’ Os te tee 


PASADENA 
Huntington Sheratee 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland laa 
(opens fall 1959) 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU 
(Sheraton operated) 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulaad 
Moana 

Surf Rider 

CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheratee 
NIAGARA FALLS, Oat. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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Continued from page 525 

necessary authority from Congress. Whether or not it is 
made presumably depends on whether or not the Treasury 
wants to put out a long-term bond in July. At the moment 
conditions are not thought to be suitable for this, whatever 
the rate of interest. 

Meanwhile the Treasury resorted to a surprise package 
this week to refund $4.5 billion of maturing debt and to 
raise the $800 million in cash. While The Economist is in the 
press, bills of varying maturities, all under a year, to a value 
of $3.5 billion are being sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. When the going price is known the Treasury will 
set the interest rate on the final item, a one-year certificate 
to refund $1.8 billion of certificates falling due next week. 
The market reacted favourably to this unorthodox approach. 
Luckily private corporations, after their profitable first 
quarter, have plenty of money available for such short-term 
lending. What will happen later in the year, when they 
are likely to start investing on their own behalf in new 


. equipment and facilities, is another matter. 


Throwback to Lynch Law 


HE main reason why a band of masked men was able to 
7 drag a Negro charged with rape out of his prison cell 
at Poplarville, Mississippi, a fortnight ago and murder him 
is, paradoxically, that lynching has nearly died out. No 
one expected violence, so no precautions against it were 
taken. From 1882 to 1947, no year passed without a lynch- 
ing and Mississippi, a poor and backward state, was the 
worst offender. In all, 4,733 people, including 1,293 whites, 
have lost their lives at the hands of mobs. But since 1950 
there have been only five such crimes, including the present 


one ; three took place in 1955 and one in 1951. As the- 


South has become less isolated and more prosperous, it has 
become more civilised. Violence against Negroes may take 
new forms, such as the bombing of their homes and 
churches, but little life is lost. Southern officials, sensitive 
about the region’s good name, and anxious for the racial 
peace which is necessary for economig growth, have insisted 
that lynch-mobs must be punished. 

The outrage at Poplarville was a shock to many 
Southerners, particularly since it came just as Congress is 
considering the need for new legislation to buttress Negro 
rights. One perennial proposal is to make lynching a 
federal crime. The Southerners contend that this is unneces- 
sary and in the Poplarville case the state authorities are 
making every effort to find the guilty men; Governor 
Coleman called in the Federal Bureau of Investigation at 
once. Four years ago, however, the murderers of Emmett 
Till went unpunished in Mississippi. a 

In an interesting article in the New York Times Mr 
Anthony Lewis points out that the South’s own systematic 
official discrimination against the Negro is one of the causes 
of the lynchings which most Southerners deplore. Even 
if Parker, the murdered Negro, had been properly tried and 
convicted, he might have escaped punishment because the 
regular exclusion of Negroes from juries in a community is 
Constitutional ground for overturning a conviction. In 
Mississippi jurors are chosen from the lists of voters and 
there are no Negroes on the voting lists in the county where 
Parker was to be tried, The possibility that his conviction 
might be reversed was well known in Poplarville. 
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Oil Between Neighbours 


INCE little Mexican oil is exported to the United States, 
S Canada is the chief beneficiary of the change exempting 
oil which enters the United States by land routes from the 
mandatory quotas recently imposed on imports of oil. Since 
the theoretical objection to imports in what was considered 
to be excessive amounts was that they discouraged the 
development of domestic’ sources of oil and thus reduced 
the supply that would be available in a national emergency, 
the exemption of imports which come overland from Cana- 
dian oil wells is only logical ; these would be as accessible 
as wells in the United States would be if the continent 
were cut off from overseas suppliers in time of war. The 
exemption is equally logical in the light of the practical 
objection to imports ; unlike the cheap oil produced in the 
Middle East, Canadian oil costs about the same as does 
that produced in the United States and therefore will not 
undermine domestic prices. 

In fact the price of Canadian oil is so high, particularly 
when transported by road or rail (it takes time to build new 
pipelines), that it is doubtful how much effect the relaxation 
of the restrictions will actually have on Canadian exports of 
oil to the United States. About 67,000 barrels a day were 
already exempt from the quotas, under special provisions 
made for refiners in the central states along the Canadian 
border who have no suitable domestic source of supply. 
Another 22,000 barrels a day have been going to consumers 
in the Pacific Northwest from the oilfields in the western 
provinces of Canada. At one time this region imported 
as much as 90,000 barrels a day from Canada and the 
removal of the quota means that the Canadians are now 
free to develop this potential demand if they can. The change 
also constitutes some sort of an admission that Canadian oil 
should be allowed to seek its natural markets even if these 
lie across national borders. 

Even if the relaxation is not of much practical importance 
to the Canadian oil industry it will certainly benefit political 
relations between Canada and the United States. For it 
provides concrete evidence, of which there has been all too 
little lately, that the United States is prepared to co-operate 
with Canada as a working and equal partner, at least where 
the defence of the North American continent is concerned. 


On the Wagon 


NEW YORK 

HAT insidious English habit of interrupting the working 

day for a cup that refreshes has, since the war, taken 

a firm grip on American factories and offices alike although 

such elevenses appear between 9 and 10.30 a.m. Today the 

average employee is said to spend the equivalent of two 

weeks of his working year simply sipping coffee and other 

beverages. Apparently, at least three-quarters of all 

employers make provisions for coffee-drinking in the morn- 

ings, and a large proportion of them give a second coffee 
break in the afternoon. 

In manufacturing plants this coffee is supplied either in 
the firm’s canteen or from automatic “ vending ” machines. 
But among office-workers, herded into towering skyscrapers 
with (in most cases) no internal catering facilities, the coffee- 
drinking habit proved a greater menace to efficiency ; mass 
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migrations to nearby coffee bars jammed lift services, and 
left behind them batteries of unmanned telephones. Dis- 
turbed by this daily spectacle of deserted offices, a large 
insurance company called in Schrafft’s, a chain of restaurants 
and sweet shops, to operate an office coffee service on wheels. 


Employers'were quick to see the advantages of thus bring- 
ing refreshment to the desk-side, and today—only eight 
years later—Schrafft’s sends its trolleys and waitresses 
through 800 companies each morning, with a second after- 
noon visit to a third of them. Last year its wagon services 
sold 30 million cups of coffee, one million cups of tea and 
one million bottles of soft drinks, Other large caterers have 
joined in the business, but as yet Schrafft’s has a big lead. 
Some employers subsidise this service, either in whole or in 
part, but most of them let the customer pay the full cost. 
For a cup of coffee from a Schrafft’s trolley this is 13 cents, 
which is less than the 15 cents charged in a Schrafft’s 
restaurant but more than the Io cents customarily charged 
in drug stores and cafes. 


Virtually unknown before the war, the “coffee break ” 
was first introduced into munitions factories to attract scarce 
workers and to administer intermittent boosts to their 
flagging energies. But the practice proved. habit-forming, 
and its spread was aided by the fact that New York and 
other states insist that every employee be given a ten-minute 
rest from his labours both in the morning and in the after- 
noon. Today the coffee break has joined the swollen ranks 
of “ fringe benefits” and is an item in many a wage con- 
tract. On one occasion the National Labour Relations Board 
labelled as an “unfair labour practice” an employer’s 
attempt to put a stop to the institution. 


In the Swim 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


of the leading manufacturers of women’s swim-wear 
in the United States, returned from a highly successful 
business trip to Europe, during which he made plans for 
producing his swim-suits under licence in Britain and 
Holland and for extending his sales territory to all of the 
British Isles and the Continent. Already Cole swim-suits 
were being made and sold in Italy and Austria, and in 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia and South Africa. Such 
world-wide aggressiveness is typical of the swim-suit 
industry on the west coast. Jantzen, originally of Portland, 
Oregon, has long been known in Britain and its products 
are now being made in all countries where living standards 
are high enough to permit women to buy swim-suits. Last 


A the end of last year Mr Fred Cole of Californta, one 
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year nearly one-third of the company’s profits, of about 
$1.3 million, came from foreign royalties, an increase of 17 
per cent over the previous year. Rose Marie Reid, Catalina 
and other Californian manufacturers are spreading equally 
far afield. Soon the world market for swim-suits may be 
dominated by these west coast producers as the American 
market already is. 


The supremacy of California has been achieved largely 
by high fashion styling, by taking advantage of the American 
woman’s desire to keep up with the latest in bathing suits 
as in ball gowns ; the desire extends to many who will never 
own a ball gown but probably do own several swim-suits, 
all new this year. They are built with the care of a corset 
and with the design of a smart dress, and are sold off the 
peg in a wide range of sizes and fittings. They are not 
designed so much for swimming—many may never be 
wetted in sea or pool—as for the display of the feminine 
figure and must be freshly styled each season. Women who 
fall under the Californian influence are encouraged to own 
a minimum of three swim-suits—one for bathing, one for 
sunning, one for “psychology.” They are tempted with 
whole wardrobes, playsuits, beach skirts, sun hats and other 
accessories, to match their basic costume. 


This policy has paid off in substantial growth for the west 
coast. manufacturers. Between 1947 and 1957; sales of 
women’s and misses’ swim-suits in the United States 
increased by about 70 per cent, from nearly 7 million to 
nearly 12 million annually. Including play suits and acces- 
sories, today’s sales are valued at about $150 million a year. 
This growth has been encouraged by the increase in the 
number of people who own boats or have bathing pools in 
their gardens—almost universal in the warmer parts of the 
country where more and more people now live—and by the 
recent popularity of winter holidays and cruises. All of this 
makes the swim-suit almot a year-round garment. More- 
over, today’s teenage girls, the large crop of war babies now 
growing up, have more leisure, spend more time in and on 
the water and are more conscious of fashion than were their 
predecessors. At the present time they buy about a quarter 
of all the swim-wear sold in the United States, and the 
proportion is expected to rise to 35 per cent by 1965. 


In time, the Californian industry hopes, the conditions 
which have been helping it in America will spread to other 
countries. Foreign women are thought to be as susceptible 
basically as are American women to the appeal of style, 
fashion and design in the garments which they wear on the 
beach or at swimming pools. In a number of countries, 
especially in Britain, the British Commonwealth and on the 
continent of Europe, there has been a great expansion in 
recent years both in leisure and in the amount women have 
to spend. Accordingly they ought to buy more swim-suits. 


. 
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Beside the ship canal... 


In the year 1887, to the peninsula of the Wirral, in 
Cheshire, came excavation and construction gangs... 
and the lonely peace of the marshes vanished for ever. 

Seven years later -on May 21st, 1894, to be precise - 
the Manchester Ship Canal was formally opened by 
Queen Victoria. 

Today, on the banks of the Ship Canal, stand two of 
the largest centres of chemical production in Europe - 
the chemical plants at Carrington and Stanlow. At 
Carrington, outstanding developments include the pro- 
duction of new and important plastics; from Stanlow 


comes “Teepol’, the first synthetic detergent produced in 
Great Britain on a large scale, also high-purity solvents, 
‘Epikote’ resins and other products. 

From Carrington, Stanlow and Shell Haven, Shell 
serve all fields of commerce in which chemicals play a 
productive part. If you have any problems concerning the 
use of chemicals, industrial or agricultural, Shell may well 
be able to help. It’s easy to get in touch with us. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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what K@iea mean 


by ‘suaranteed accuracy’ 


The accuracy of a Jig Boring Machine expressed in terms of 
a single figure can be misleading. 
The accuracy guaranteed by GSIP is 


a three-fold concept, which includes: 


Accuracy of reading The value of the 
smallest division on drum and vernier. 
Accuracy of setting The tolerance | 
within which co-ordinate settings can be repeated. 
Accuracy of displacement The error of 


length measurement between any two positions. 


Displacement accuracy embracing, as it must, 

both reading and setting accuracy, is the final guarantor 
of precision work with GSIP Jig Boring Machines. | 
It is always specified as the maximum error for all : 
displacements of the worktable and spindle head. | 
GSIP do not disguise this error or overstate the precision 
of their machines by quoting a plus or minus figure 
of half the real displacement error. 


J Societe Genevoise Limited | 2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





ROM the district railway trains that impartially serve 
both Berlins the passengers can see pile after pile of 
coal stacked on derelict spaces in the western sectors. 
Much of it has accumulated since November 27th when Mr 
Khrushchev sounded at first as though he was going to try 
to prise out the western garrisons within a year. Covered 
by tarpaulin or matting to keep out the rain, these serried 
ranks of twelve months’ fuel for factories and homes have 
the abandoned yet menacing air of an ammunition depét in 
peacetime. 

It seems now that the tarpaulins will not be lifted this 
summer. -Mr Khrushchev’s original time-limit for trans- 
forming west Berlin into a “ free city,” virtually under east 
German auspices, expires on May 27th, but it looks as 
though the withdrawal of Russian forces from east Berlin, 
and from the posts controlling the western approaches to 
Berlin, has been postponed pending the international 
negotiations that are about to open at Geneva. West 
Berlin’s two and a quarter million inhabitants, however, 
are not cheating themselves with hopes of a tolerable future 
secured by perpetuating today’s unnatural economic and 
military buttresses. 

The awkward circumstances have not mellowed with the 
passing of fourteen years. West Berlin has to import some 
600,000 tons of goods monthly from west Germany, from 
which it (and the token allied forces holding it) are separated 
by 125 miles of territory controlled by troops of the Soviet 
army and the People’s Army of east Germany. In the years 
from 1953 to 1958 alone, west Berlin’s crippled economy 
was boosted from outside by 5,160 million marks, partly in 
outright grants and partly in loans. A total of DM 3,827 
million has gone into west Berlin from the counterpart funds 
of the European recovery programme. Additional help is 
being given by means of special tax concessions, the annual 
average value of which is expected to reach DM 409 million 
this year. West Berlin’s budget for 1958, totalling 
DM 2,800 million, included some DM 1,100 million of 
west German government funds. 

This benevolent dispensation cannot last for ever, and the 
west Berliners know well enough that sooner or later there 
must be a radical change in their way of living. Indeed, 
they sense the spectre of change already in the air, and they 
are waiting with understandable disquiet to see what 
identifiable shape it may assume at the forthcoming con- 
ferences. They feel—and they are—most dangerously 
exposed. They take it unanimously for granted that the 
life of a “free city of west Berlin,” as originally proposed 
by Mr Khrushchev, would be, if not brutish and nasty, 
certainly short. Some other arrangement, then, roping in 
the United Nations as watchdog of political freedom? It 
all depends. There are immense misgivings at the prospect 


Two May Days in Berlin 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 











of any step being taken that would extend the authority of 
the east German Democratic Republic. 

It was in this mood that on May Ist some 500,000 west 
Berliners—roughly one out of every four—rallied in the 
Tiergarten to reaffirm the opinion they recorded unequivoc- 
ally at their city elections on December 7th (when, ten days 
after Mr Khrushchev’s new bid for a Berlin settlement, 
only 1.8 per cent of the 90 per cent who went to the poll 
voted communist). Assembled near the ruins of the old 
Reichstag, within sight of the red flag on the Brandenburger 
Tor, the May Day demonstrators heard their popular Chief 
Burgomaster, Herr Willy Brandt, assure them that he had 
returned from his talks in Washington and London con- 
vinced that the western allies not only would stay in Berlin, 
but also would never agree to any change in Berlin’s status 
that would put them at the mercy of the communist world 
around them. From a lofty scaffolding the May Day slogan 
proclaimed for all to see : “ Berlin remains FREE.” Brave 


_ words for a brave people. Yet they cannot have dispelled 


for many the uneasiness caused by the unrelenting dilemma: 
that west Berlin must sooner or later atrophy if no change 
is made in its present living arrangements ; and that, if any 
changes are made, they will entail considerable risk of 
opening the gate to communist domination, 

Unhappily, the grim communist May Day frolics in 
Unter den Linden (which your correspondent watched) con- 
firmed the west Berliners’ fears of what the presence of an 
east German delegation at Geneva may mean. The air 
in east Berlin was loud with an uncompromising and intimi- 
dating militancy. Tanks and self-propelled guns of Soviet 
design, followed by detachments of infantry and armed 
workers, clattered past vast placards calling “for a demili- 
tarised free city of west Berlin.” As in Hitler's day, Unter 
den Linden reverberated with the tramp of uniformed 
youngsters bearing crude slogans. Every one of the sight- 
seers crowding the pavements wore a badge inscribed : 
“May 1959—for a peace treaty ! ”—the treaty with two 
German states for which the Russians will be pressing at 
Geneva and on the summit. Plastered here and there on 
the walls elsewhere in east Berlin were maps showing the 
disposition of Nazi concentration camps, with portaits of 
Dr Adenauer and his defence minister, Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, on either side of each map, accompanied by a foot- 
note to the effect that the men who were. responsible for the 
concentration camps were back in power in western Ger- 
many. In short, the foreign observer wandering through 
east Berlin on May Day was struck everywhere by the 
evidence of a community being spurred into total political 
warfare, even to the point of readiness to assist a revolu- 
tionary coup in west Berlin should its leaders ever consider 
the moment to be ripe. 
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These are discouraging observations on the eve of new 
negotiations affecting the future of Germany. But perhaps 
the communist block’s demands will yet be tempered by 
doubts concerning the efficacy of their missionary work 
among the Germans. They have genuinely converted rela- 
tively few minds, and still fewer hearts. Assured that the 
western negotiators will watch loyally over their political 
interests, the west Berlinefs are waiting stoically to see what 
happens. They are prepared, if necessary, to undergo 
further discomforts for the sake of living in a more or less 
free society. And they know that, whatever happens, they 
will be involved in a tough political struggle for many years 
to come. Happily, they are deservedly famous for their 
good humour and their strong nerves. 


The Gaullist Consulate 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE Fifth Republic does not blush about its origins. Its 

birth certificate bears the date of September 28th, 
when its constitution was overwhelmingly endorsed by the 
French electors. But it really began in May of last year, 
when the tottering Fourth Republic collapsed under mere 
threats from Algiers ; and those May days will be officially 
commemorated next week on both sides of the Mediterra- 
nean. A year ago, when the Paris government, after two 
years of humiliating concessions, was forced into a trial of 
strength with the Algiers settlers and the army, General de 
Gaulle decided to leave his retreat. The appearance of this 
national figure had a double effect: it encouraged Algiers 
to resist; and it offered the trembling government and 
quaking deputies a visible alternative. Parliament 
bowed to General de Gaulle. President Coty opened the 
doors of the Elysée. The whole transfer took place without 
a shot. The general was granted exceptional powers, Four 
months later the people, as they usually do, triumphantly 
approved the successful take-over. And they subsequently 
endorsed this choice by electing a neo-gaullist chamber. The 
election of General de Gaulle to the Presidency of the 
Republic completed the change. 

One of General de Gaulle’s first moves was an attempt 
to save the French empire from being submerged by the 
nationalist wave that was surging through Asia and Africa. 
In the September referendum, African and other French 
territories were offered the alternative of independence 
without French financial aid or limited powers within a 
French Community. The first results of this bold gamble 
looked extremely encouraging: M. Sekou Touré’s Guinea 
was the only country to opt for independence. Since then 
there have been signs that the new structure is not as solid 
as it appeared. It must take account of the Ghana-Guinea 
partnership and of other African states reaching in- 
dependent statehood. Within the Community itself, the 
federalists'who are behind the Mali scheme do not hide the 
fact that, in their view, the present stage is only provisional. 
How lasting the success of this attempt to keep control over 
a large part of Africa will be must depend on the general 
evolution of the continent, but the gaullist scheme was 
undoubtedly a skilful effort to keep abreast of the times. 

Algeria was not offered a similar choice, The new 
Republic is still saddled with the war which brought about 
its predecessor’s downfall. True, once back in power, 
General de Gaulle proved sensibly ungrateful to his Algerian 
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sponsors. The extremist settler leaders have been snubbed. 
Many officers, who had taken an active part in the May 
putsch, were kicked upstairs and replaced by more faithful 
gaullists. Yet it is one thing to call undisciplined colonels 
to order, quite another to face an open clash with the army 
if it is determined to stay on in Algeria. General de Gaulle, 
who once wrote that the army “is the deepest expression 
of a country’s spirit,” wants to avoid such a conflict. 

Compromises, however, often bring strange results. Last 
October, for instance, the general ordered officers to leave 
Algerian politics so that elections would produce represen- 
tative Moslems with whom he could, in his own phrase, 
“do the rest.” The officers obeyed, but their influence was 
still great enough to ensure that Algeria produced a useless 
contingent of mal-élus. Indeed, despite his unprecedented 
power and prestige, General de Gaulle has been reduced to 
a broad policy not unlike that of his predecessors: the 
economic transformation of Algeria (through the Constantine 
plan) which may pave the way for a political solution. Last 
week the president was even led to express himself in 
favour of “ integration.” The rebels can come to Paris for 
ceasefire talks but not for political negotiations. And after 
a year of his rule the war still goes on. 

The war, however, is no longer to be financed by the 
printing press, His special powers enabled General 
de Gaulle to carry out important financial reforms (the 
inauguration of the European common market was an 
additional incentive to disinflation). Last December France 
not only devalued and joined in the concerted European 
move to partial convertibility ; at the same time, chiefly 
through cuts in subsidies and in the bill for the welfare state, 
the government reduced the overall budget deficit to a 
size which can be easily covered by borrowing. The 
general’s advisers, seeking financial stability through cuts in 
consumption, were lucky in their timing. The political 
setback to trade unionism and the first signs of recession 
had a moderating effect on wage claims. After the devalu- 
ation, prices did not rise more than had been officially 
expected. The foreign currency reserves have increased. 
If there is no counter-offensive by the wage-earners in the 
autumn, the experts will be able to claim success in the 
first stage of their operation. The price of it has been the 
disappearance of that popular belief in miracles which had 
helped the gaullists at the polls. 


NE result of the financial reform was that France entered 

the common market without invoking any provisions 
for special treatment. General de Gaulle, once the legendary 
“ anti-European,” thus did for Little Europe more than 
could probably have been achieved by any of its warmest 
supporters. This does not mean that he has been converted 
to their views. His own words and the speeches of his 
ministers show that in European politics, as well as in the 
military affairs of Nato, the gaullist preference is for 
national coalitions, not for integrated systems. The 
general’s vision, as far as it can be pieced together, is of a 
continental block dominated by France and Germany as 
the senior partners; with France deriving additional 
strength and status as an African power. 

The German alliance has its immediate consequences. 
Any fear of General de Gaulle making a new Franco-Soviet 
deal has vanished. In its relations with Moscow, France 
is acting as an orthodox champion of western virtue. 
Paris echoes Bonn faithfully on the German question. One 
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does not know yet where the gaullist vision of French 
greatness may one day lead the Atlantic alliance. For the 
time being, the general is realistic enough to grasp that 
France’s strength, sapped by the Algerian war, enables 
him to wage only minor skirmishes—over the Mediterranean 
fleet, missile sites, or the unified air command. In time he 
will go further than that, but—it now seems certain—he 
will not go to Moscow to win his points. 

Ultimately, the strength of the regime will be measured 
at home. Here the gaullist. experience runs true to the 
model of a successful coup. The barometer, as read in the 
municipal elections of last March, shows that the political 
weather has returned to normal. The only possible differ- 
ence is that, for lack of any other coherent opposition, the 
Communists are the main beneficiaries of popular dis- 
appointment and just now would probably poll more votes 
than ever before. But there will be no more electoral tests 
for years to come. And before the pointer had returned to 
normal, new institutions were rapidly set up, closely 
modelled on the pattern that the general advocated as long 
ago as his Bayeux speech in 1946. The executive branch 
dominates the legislative, and is itself effectively run by a 
president who is not responsible to parliament. The presi- 
dent rules, directly by his own staff, and indirectly through 
a prime minister and government of his choosing. Parlia- 
ment hardly matters. The personality of General de Gaulle, 
and the knowledge of the UNR (neo-gaullist) deputies that 
there will be no second miracle at the polls, make the system 
even more authoritarian than the constitution itself provides. 

A system in which the powers of decision rest with one 
man may sometimes prove more efficient than parliamentary 
rule. But the parliament of the previous regime, in spite 
of its antics, did provide the opportunity for peaceful 
change. The new system, more rigid and without real 
parliamentary safety valves, will run a greater risk of explo- 
sion. Much will depend on economic developments. If 
President de Gaulle makes peace in Algeria, while a western 
recovery helps France to emerge rapidly from its recession 
and to resume its unprecedented expansion of recent years, 
he should be able to consolidate his reign without taking off 
the velvet glove. If not? The Fourth Republic collapsed 
when it was deprived of its instruments of coercion: last 
year the army was on the other side and the police deserted 
the sinking ship. But the general, for all his dissensions 
with reluctant colonels, can rely on the army and on France’s 
numerous police forces. None of this may be required. Yet 
it is impossible to assert that the clash, side-stepped adroitly 
a year ago under the general’s guidance, has been averted 
for ever. M. Francois Mauriac, the man of letters and 
self-proclaimed devotee of France’s man of destiny, has 
described this year as the first of General de Gaulle’s 
consulate. By French precedent, a consulate is a period 
of transition. , 


Lebanon One Year After 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


YEAR ago this weekend civil strife erupted in Lebanon, 
with shooting in Tripoli and bombs in Beirut. What 
seemed at first a temporary aberration from the easy-going, 
if noisy, approach of the Lebanese to politics soon became 
a long-drawn-out struggle of attrition. The struggle lasted 
more than five months, and was brought to a conclusion 
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in two stages: the first was the assumption of the Presi- 
dency by General Fuad Chehab, the commander-in-chief, 
on September 23rd ; the second the formation of the com- 
promise government of Rashid Karami on October 14th. 

The compromise was effected under the slogan “ neither 
victors nor vanquished.” But for all that it left bitterness 
which has not yet wholly died down. From the very early 
days of the revolution against Mr Chamoun, the opposition 
had pressed the candidacy of General Chehab ; they could 
fairly claim that he was their nominee. Mr Karami, the 
leader of the revolution in Tripoli, had become prime 
minister and, together with another prominent opponent of 
Mr Chamoun, Hajj Hussein Oweini, held the portfolios of 
defence, economy, finance, foreign affairs, justice and plan- 
ning. Small wonder that many Chamounists returned sulk- 
ing to their tents. 

Yet even in those October days of high rancour, there 
were gleams of hope. Pierre Gemayel, the founder and 
leader of the Phalange, which provided Mr Chamoun with 
his most solid support in the days of trouble, consented 
to serve under Mr Karami as minister of agriculture, educa- 
tion, health and public: works. It must have beer a difficult 
decision for him, and he deserves all credit for having made 
it. The key ministry of the interior was entrusted to 
Raymond Edde, the bearer of a respected name, who had 
taken no active part in the conflict, using his influence 
rather to bring both sides together. It would have been 
surprising, with such a government, if no friction had arisen 
between ministers. But both Mr Karami and Mr Gemayel 
seem anxious to belie the label of extremism which their 
opponents pinned on them during the struggle. They have 
had the sense and the patriotism to compose their differences 


_ before reaching the point of rupture. 


T is hard to see how any Lebanese government, now or 
in the future, can be a strong government. Strength 
implies a disposition and ability to use force in the last 
resort ; and if last year’s disturbances proved anything, they 
proved that the Lebanese army will not, cannot, intervene 
actively in civil conflict dividing the nation. The most it can 
do is to hold the ring and prevent the contending parties 
from flying at each other’s throats. In the circumstances, the 
Karami government, left with so tricky a legacy, can only 
proceed slowly, dealing by compromise with the many 
problems that confront it. 

The most important of these problems is the disarmament 
of the civilian population. No significant progress has yet 
been made towards a solution. In the first place, it is 
physically impossible to search every house and every 
mountain, even if the security forces were much bigger than 
they are. In the second place, any attempt to effect dis- 
armament by force would certainly lead to bloodshed, and 
might well start last year’s troubles off again. In short, 
disarmament can be achieved only by agreement with the 
various groups and parties holding unauthorised arms. Of 
this, there is no sign. Each group and party will disarm 
only if it is convinced of the good faith of its rivals ; even 
so, many of the rank and file would probably disobey their 
leaders. 

Next, there is the thorny problem of administrative 
reform. This reform was a leading demand of the opposi- 
tion during last year’s conflict, and any government headed 
by Mr Karami would have great difficulty in shelving it. 
Certainly, the administration needs an overhaul ; what 
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administration does not? But in the special case of 
Lebanon, with its multitude of particularist groupings, any 
project for reform must arouse suspicion among such group- 
ings that the balance in the administration is being upset to 
their prejudice. Furthermore, reform would cost money, 
and this is a year of financial stringency. It is 
reported that this year’s budget is balanced only by the 
expedient of including over £2 million on account of oil 
revenue, which is more than the government will get unless 
it brings the long-drawn negotiations with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and Tapline to a successful conclusion. 

The Karami government is ruling by decree, having been 
voted special powers for;six months by a bare majority of 
the Chamber. Those powers expire on June 12th, and the 
deputies and parties are beginning to stir again. Many 
leaders of the National Front, which grouped together most 
of the leading opponents of Mr Chamoun last year, are 
calling for amendment of the electoral law, dissolution. of 
the Chamber, and new elections (the present Chamber was 
elected under the Chamoun regime. in the summer of 
1957, and is almost certainly unrepresentative of public 
opinion tqday). Mr Edde has set himself against elections 
on the reasonable grounds that he cannot guarantee law 
and order if the country is plunged into election fever while 
the population remains armed. Mr Chamoun has pro- 
nounced himself firmly against dissolution—a pronounce- 
ment that will presumably provoke his opponents to still 
louder clamour for it. 

In fact, all these problems—disarmament, administrative 
reform and the fate of the Chamber—are closely intercon- 
nected ; not one of them can be approached without 
reference to the others. What Lebanon needs most is time 
and patience: time to heal the bitter wounds inflicted last 
year, patience to unravel the tangled skein of conflicting 
interests without damaging the threads. It may soon be 
necessary to enlarge the freakish-looking four-man govern- 
ment now in office. If the operation can be performed 
without friction, and the new government can carry on the 
good work of the present one, Lebanon may soon return to 
the normal conditions of democratic life that prevailed until 
May of last year. 


Indonesia’s Achilles Tendon 


FROM A DUTCH CORRESPONDENT 


GERMAN court is discussing the wholesale nationalisa- 
A tion of Dutch-owned enterprises in Indonesia which 
were valued at about £550 million when the Indonesian 
government took control of them in December, 1957. Two 
Dutch companies, the United Deli and the Senembah, are 
contesting the right of the Indonesian government to sell in 
the Bremen market, through the newly established 
“ German-Indonesian Tobacco Association,” consignments 
of tobacco grown on their estates in Sumatra ; those estates 
were nationalised early this year. 

The arguments used in court have already been uncom- 
promisingly set forth in a Dutch Note of protest sent to the 
Indonesian government last month. This said that the 
nationalisation of Dutch enterprises in the archipelago, being 
discriminatory, was contrary to international law. Only 
Dutch enterprises—and all of them, including even barbers’ 
and haberdashers’ shops and beauty-parlours—are affected. 
Indonesia rejected the protest on the ground that it was an 
unacceptable interference in its sovereign rights. 
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This reply has caused surprise in the Hague, not so much 
because of its rejection of the Dutch protest, but because 


it makes no attempt to counter the accusation of discrimina- 
tion. Dutch officials and jurists feel that this question of 


discrimination is the strongest point in their legal fight 
against. the Indonesian measures. The only internationally 
accepted rule governing the complex and tricky matter of 
expropriation of foreign property by sovereign states, is that 
such expropriation may not be discriminatory in its nature 
or in its effect. The Dutch have also protested against the 
Indonesian government’s statement that it will suspend pay- 
ments of compensation until its claim on the Dutch posses- 
sion of West New Guinea has been settled in Indonesia’s 
favour: thus the “ prompt” compensation, prescribed by 
international law, will not be forthcoming. And, in any 
case, after the government’s emphatic statements in the 
Indonesian parliament that “ the payments of compensation 
will be made in such a way that they will not burden the 
state finances and not result in a flight of capital,” it seems 
doubtful whether the compensation, if and when it is 
eventually paid, will in fact be “ adequate.” 


_ For all these reasons the Dutch are confident that they 
have a strong legal case. But they feel that their moral case 
is still stronger. The vehemently anti-Dutch campaign for 
the “ Liberation of West Irian” in December, 1957, which 
culminated in the takeover of all Dutch undertakings in 
Indonesia, was primarily aimed at putting pressure on the 
Dutch government to hand over West New Guinea. On 
the eve of the United Nations debate on West New Guinea 
in 1957, President Sukarno announced that Indonesia would 
“ startle the world ” should the General Assembly again fail 
to find a solution that satisfied Indonesia. The Assembly 
did fail, and the president’s threat was duly carried out. 
Official “‘ West Irian ” committees instructed the population 
of Javanese cities to boycott Dutch residents, to deny them 
food ‘and cut their water supply. Dutch houses and Dutch- 
owned cars were daubed with such slogans as: “ Kill the 
Dutch.” The government even ordered a 24-hour general 
strike against Dutch enterprises, at the same time instructing 
the Dutch managers to pay normal wages for that day. The 
Dutch in Indonesia went back to Holland en masse. Of 
the group of executives, including planters, engineers and 
factory experts, who together with their families were esti- 
mated at 25,000 in 1957, barely 300 are left today. 
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Here it is —-today’s exciting M.G. Magnette — 
sleek as a panther, urgent as an arrow, inspired 
continental styling in every line. With all the 
zip, punch and road-hugging stability inherent 
in its breed, it wins outright on performance 
alone; yet this thrilling sports saloon has more 
to offer ... extra space for luggage . . . panoramic 
vision .. . flawless craftsmanship throughout. 


Price £714.0.0 plus £298.126 P.T. 
Duotone Colours extra. 
Twelve Months’ Warranty and 
backed by B.M.C. Service—the 

most comprehensive 


Electrical Aids in Industry. 


- Resistance Heating -2 


Electric resistance heating elements have 
been briefly described in Data Sheet 
No. 4, with two examples (in furnaces and 
ovens) of their application in industry. 
This sheet lists some of the further appli- 
cations which can be effectively dealt with 
by resistance heating. 


Soft Metal Melting 


Electric resistance melting is most com- 
monly used for lead, tin, zinc, antimony, 
aluminium and their alloys — in processes 
such as tinning, type-casting, die-casting 
and lining bearings - at temperatures of 
up to around 800°C, 

In most cases, sheathed 
elements are immersed 
directly in the metal, a 
_more efficient method than 
applying heat to the out- 
side of the containing vessel or pot. Immer- 
sion heating simplifies the application of 
lagging to the outside of the vessel, re- 
ducing heat losses and current consump- 
tion to a minimum. 

In all cases, the precise temperature 
control that is so essential in soft metal 
processes is readily achieved by the use 
of electricity, and electric heating also 
leads to a reduction of casting rejects and 
metal wastage and a marked improvement 
in working conditions. 


Liquid Heating 

Electricity provides the ideal method of 
heating liquids such as water, oils, var- 
nishes, plating, photographic and other 
solutions, and of melting and ‘heating 
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waxes and ‘compounds, glues and pastes, 
tars and bitumen. Again, immersion heat- 
ing is the method most 

commonly employed. 

Fire hazards associated & 
with inflammable liquids # 
are invariably reduced by 
electric heating, particu- 
larly if immersion heaters 
are used. 

Itis usually possible with- : 
out difficulty to apply electric heaters, 
either immersion or external, to existing 
vessels. 


Platen, Press and Roll Heating 
Electricity offers the simplest and most 
convenient method of heating platens, 
dies and rolls. It gives the precise tem- 
erature-control characteristic of electric 
eating systems, with lower maintenance 
costs. 

Moreover, the relatively high tempera- 
tures required in some processes prema 
for maximum working speeds — 
are reached without difficulty. “iets 

When electric heating is 
used, ome or more presses 
can be operated without the 
necessity of keeping a boiler- 
house staff at work. 
Air Heating 
Streams of air, and of many other gases, 
can be heated most — by electric 
resistance elements. 


Heat is generated only 
inside the duct, and 


or pipes. Quick rise of temperature and 
precise temperature control are thas 
assured. 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Ozford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Data Sheer NO. 5 


Electric Steam Boilers and 
Steam Raising 


There are many cases when the use of 
electricity for steam raising is fully 
justified on economic grounds. 

The means employed for 

bringing steam from a boiler- 
house to the point of usage 
are often extremely wasteful. 
The efficiency of the electric 
boiler normally exceeds 96% 
and is practically constant 
at all loads. 

Plant requiring process steam can be 
equipped with its own electric steam 
boiler, freeing the working space of steam 
mains just as individual electric motor 
drives free the factory of masses of shaft- 
ing and belt drives. 

Even where boilerhouse steam is still 
used, it is sometimes desirable for best 
results to boost the steam temperature at 
the point of usage, to make up for trans- 
mission heat losses or to increase the 
superheat, and this function is most con- 
veniently performed by an electric resist- 
ance heater inserted in the steam line, 


For further information get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
direct to the: 

Electrical Development Association, 
2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. Tel. TEM 9434. 


“ane en reference books on clec- 
and productivity (8) [6 each, or 

g/- pow free) are available Resistance 
“ Induction 


” is an example ; 
and Die Dielectric Heating ” is another. 
E.D.A. also have available on free loan 


a series of films on the industrial use of 
electricity. Ask for a catalogue. 





WHICH CAME FIRST: 
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the business or the trip? 


A fortnight ago the gentleman on the right was happily 
combining a visit to his overseas agents with the first real 
holiday in years. Now he is eagerly planning a new factory 
in Australia and a totally new export programme. Unusual ? 
Not at all. For this is the P & O First Class Service to 
Australia. Here in one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet 
the British businessman gets a personal picture of Australia 
and the East. 

It’s inevitable. Out of some six hundred and fifty fellow 
passengers travelling first-class nearly half will be people 
with similar or connecting interests in the same territory as 
yourself. A high percentage of those will be people from 
the very area you are visiting. They'll give you the lie of the 


land you’re visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 
On P & O both the sun and the service wear a smile. You have 
time to know people, to pursue ideas without interruption, 
to rest properly. You do more constructive work in four weeks 
at sea than you do in four months at home. Yet you arrive 
back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’—it pays to travel all 
or part way by P & O First Class Service to Australia (or the 
Far East). Special seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are 
available. Ask someone to check now with your Travel 
Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Tel: WHI 4444 or 122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. Tel: ave 8000. 


© First Class to Australia is an investment 
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When President Sukarno announced that his country 
would startle the world, he also said that Indonesia could 
“compel the Dutch to comply with our justified demand by 
hitting them on their Achilles tendon: their economic 
interests in our country.” The Dutch guilder, however, has 
retained its value. Holland is still among the prosperous 
countries of Europe. The minister of finance has estimated 
the financial burden of the Indonesian tragedy ‘at {£30 
million for last year—not an impossible sum for the present 
Dutch budget to bear. But the West Irian campaign and the 
consequent expropriation of Dutch enterprises in Indonesia 
have, most certainly, ruined the careers of some thousands 
of individual - Dutchmen and brought poverty to’ many 
families who had-invested their capital in the former colony. 

The revolt in Sumatra and Celebes, by. making matters 
even worse, has covered up the consequences for the Indo- 
nesians of their, anti-Dutch measures. The export of agri- 
cultural produce dropped last year by about 30 per cent, 
but it is impossible to discover how much this was due to 
the revolt and how much to the transfer of the management 
of Dutch enterprises to Indonesian officials. But the quality 
of the exports declined, no doubt in part because the Dutch 
experts had gone. The deficit on last year’s budget was 9.7 
billion Rupiahs, but a former vice-president, Mohammad 
Hatta, has estimated it at 12 billion. The deficit for the 
current year has been put at 8 billion but may prove to be 
more. Currency in circulation rose by §0 per cent in one 
year to the unprecedented total of 34 billion Rupiahs.: Im- 
ports have been cut so drastically that many industries have 
had to close down for lack of raw materials. The cost of 
living rose for middle-class officials by 80 per cent in 1958, 
and it is still rising. 


NDONESIAN newspapers which staunchly support the 


government have recently been speaking even more 
plainly than these figures. According to the nationalist 
Indonesian Observer : 


If shortly after the West Irian action, during the early part 
of 1958, people willingly sacrificed luxuries for the national 
cause, nowadays almost everything has become a “luxury.” 
. .. Home produced bathsoap is no longer within the reach 
of the lower paid groups. .. . A city worker who only makes 
Rp.6.50 daily can never afford a litre of rice as this com- 
modity is only available at 8 Rupiahs a litre. He therefore 
cannot even support a family on the wages he earns... . 
This cannot go on much longer. 


And the leftist Berita Indonesia added: 


The sufferings of the people have become unbearable ; 
their stomachs cannot wait until a solution has been found 
for political controversies or until the implementation of 
(President Sukarno’s scheme for) guided democracy. 


Few Dutch people find any satisfaction in such reports 
from their former colony. Most of them have written off 
Indonesia as a closed chapter in Dutch history. They 
deplore the ending of the story but they accept the fact 
that it has ended. They do, however, stand on their rights, 
and the proceedings in the Bremen court are being followed 
with widespread interest in Holland. - There is, too, a not 
unimportant group of Dutchmen who maintain that politics 
and business should be separated. They hope that Indo- 


nesia will gradually realise that the former Dutch interests- — 


in Indonesia represent Indonesia’s, rather than Holland’s, 
Achilles tendon ; and that Indonesia’s leaders will draw the 
necessary conclusions. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Austria’s Coalition on Trial 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ERR RAAB’S proposal to alter the structure of the coali- 
H tion has become one of the main talking points of the 
Austrian electoral campaign that culminates in the elections 
this Sunday. The Austrian Chancellor has said that in order 


' to end the creeping paralysis. afflicting the legislature, the 


coalition pact between the People’s party and the Socialists 
should be restricted to foreign affairs, finance policy and 
defence. In-the event of stalemate, decisions should be taken 
by means of a°vote in Parliament. This not very revolu- 
tionary proposal ‘may cause surprise abroad, but it must be 
remembered that in Austria. decisions are reached, not by 


a vote in Parliament,-but by collective bargaining. If one 


party wishes to put a penny on the price of milk, or amend 
the rent act, it must work out the quid pro quo with care. 
Neither of the main parties can carry through legislation 
without the.consent, however grudging, of the other, and 
one is well used to the spectacle of ministers raging in public 
against. measures to which they have agreed within the 
coalition consortium. 

Before the first postwar elections in 1945 the parties 
agreed -that Austria should have a coalition government 
whatever the results. So long as this contract stands the 
coalition should continue. Of course, in theory, the voter 
can do away with it. But in practice this is not so easy. 
The leaders_of both: main. parties have repeatedly said 
that. the votes given to their parties in the last general 
election were in effect given to a continuation of the coali- 
tion. If this were not the will of the people, so the argument 
runs, the voters would have gone over to the Freedom 
party in droves. But people who have voted conservative 
or socialist all their lives must be desperate indeed before 
they vote for a party which is little more than a kind of 
voluntary cattle pound for dissidents of all kinds, including 
the ex-Nazis. Only a plebiscite can decide the matter, and 
although the right to hold plebiscites is laid down by the 
Constitution, no enabling machinery has been legalised by 
act of Parliament. Herr Raab’s suggestion finds no favour 
with the Socialists, who see themselves being voted down 
by both the People’s party and the Freedom party. 


T present the Socialists find themselves at a disadvantage. 
A It is clearly not easy to play the part of the weaker 
member in a coalition, to be the government from Monday 
to Friday, and the opposition at the weekend. The double 
function involved gives an impression of collective insin- 
cerity which one would be far from attributing to indi- 
viduals. This trouble began to develop when Austria 
regained its independence, and became acute when the 
Socialist candidate, Dr Scharf, was elected to the Presidency 
in May, 1957. The Socialists maintained that this event 
proved a swing to the left entitling them to equality of bar- 
gaining power, and they have stonewalled ever since. The 
Socialist party scene suddenly looks very bare now that Oscar 
Helmer (minister of the interior), Johann Bohm (president of 


' the trades unions and vice-president of Parliament), Karl 


Maisel, Marianne Pollak and others have decided not to 
stand for re-election. Dr Pittermann, the party leader, has 


' strengthened his position by disposing of the old guard, but 


too many of the new entry come from the ranks of industrial 
managers and party officials. Worst of all, Herr Raab has 
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chosen this moment to make public the government com- 
mission’s report on VOEST, the nationalised united iron 
and steel company. The commission has found misappro- 
priation of funds, such as can hardly increase the voters’ 
confidence in nationalisation. Herr Raab has been skilful 
in avoiding putting full responsibility on the minister 
concerned, Herr ; Saikcuniie, or on other individuals ; he 
has said that the trouble lies in a type of administration 
which allows a system of rake-offs to gain such a hold. 

The People’s party are relying on the economic stability 
of the country and on the popularity of the Chancellor and 
Herr Kamitz, the minister of finance, to maintain or increase 
their majority, and Herr Raab has remained deaf to all 
demands for party reorganisation. In civic and trade union 
elections the Freedom Party has shown signs of a small 
resurgence of popularity. With the Communists, it forms 
the Opposition ; here, of course, the resemblance ends. No 
lover of the coalition, the Freedom party is now critical 
of the Chancellor’s reform programme ; but the fact remains 
that in a free vote it will tend, having registered its formal 
protest, to march with the Right. If the parties are returned 
much as they stand today, there will presumably be nothing 
to prevent Herr Raab from reforming the coalition. 


The Arab South—IlI 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MONG Yemenis in Aden there is much criticism, often 
violently expressed, of the existing regime in the 
Yemen, particularly among those who belong to the Shafai 
persuasion, as opposed to the ruling Zeidis. Many Arab 
nationalists will also complain, at least in private, of the 
backwardness and “feudal” character of the present 
Yemeni government and express their hope for a radical 
change in the near future. Nevertheless, the United Arab 
Republic has formed a union of Arab states with the Yemen 
and is committed to support the present regime and to 
treat Yemeni methods of furthering their claims to Aden 
and the protectorate as legitimate expressions of Arab 
nationalism. Educated Arabs in this region are thus often 
made indignant by the “ Voice of the Arabs” describing 
acts of plain banditry as praiseworthy nationalist activity. 
Physical insecurity in the protectorate has indeed been 
mainly due to the action of lawless men who can always be 
trusted to make trouble in return for gifts of arms or money. 
It would, however, be wrong to deduce from this that there 
does not exist a strong undercurrent of Arab nationalist 
sentiment, however vague and unorganised, which is ready 
to crystallise the moment conditions are favourable. Of this 
feeling President Nasser is the symbol ; and his reputation 
has been enhanced by his denunciation of the communist 
threat in Iraq, The traveller notices abundant signs of this, 
quite apart from the photos of Colonel Nasser in the shops. 
In the remote cities of the Hadramaut little children in the 
streets begin to chant “ Long live Gamal Abdel Nasser ” on 
the rare occasions when an Englishman passes by. Audhali 
tribesmen on the Yemeni border can be seen sporting caps 
with “ Long Live Gamal” elegantly embroidered on them. 
The repercussions of the Suez expedition are discreetly 
suggested in the triennial report (1955-1957) of the depart- 
ment of education: “A premature but happily temporary 
departure of the Sudanese teachers . . . coinciding with 


events in the Middle East that caused a certain amount of 
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distraction among the students, led to a stoppage of normal 
progress.” Such evidence is not controverted by the fact 
that similar manifestations in Lahej ceased when a sultan 
sympathetic to nationalism was replaced by one willing 
to co-operate with the British authorities. It is only the 
backward character of the area that renders these manifesta- 
tions for the moment ineffective. 

It is thus from Aden Colony itself that the nationalist 
impulse is most likely to come. Development during the 
last five years has been immense. The colony budget is 
nearing {4 million, as compared with {£500,000 for the 
whole protectorate. If entrepét trade has decayed, bunker- 
ing facilities attract an average of eighteen ships daily. 
Education and medical services have leapt ahead. Frésh 
life has been brought by the Little Aden refinery, and a new 
element is being added by the choice of Bir Ahmed, a 
minute independent enclave between Aden and Lahej, as 
the meeting place for the Federal Councils. Social and 
economic progress is bringing political change with it. The 
beginning of self-government has called attention to 
problems which could previously be ignored. Thus, it is 
becoming difficult to deny the large working-class population 
of Yemenis the same rights of citizenship as are allowed to 
Commonwealth residents of Indian or Pakistani origin who 
play a preponderant part in trade, particularly as the 
Yemenis provide a large proportion of the membership of 
the trade unions. Although these Yemenis are in the nature 
of refugees from the social and political conditions of the 
Yemen, the authorities regard them as a potential fifth 
column—if not on behalf of the Imam’s government, at 
least for Arab nationalism in one form or another. 


g be “adenisation ” of Aden tends to bring about the 
“ adenisation ” of the. protectorate also. As Arabs fill 
responsible posts in the administration of ‘the colony, they 
automatically begin to replace Englishmen ‘as advisers and 
technicians in the protectorate. Infact the distinction 
between colony and protectorate becomes increasingly 
artificial and difficult to maintain. | Both have the same 
governor. Protectorate communications lead from and to 
Aden as if to a capital city. The headquarters of the western 
protectorate administration is in Aden and its new capital 
adjoins it. 

The main inducement to retain the British connection 
is fear that the withdrawal of the British would reduce the 
city to what it was before they occupied it—an. insignificant 
fishing village. But even this assumption is likely to be 
queried by Arab nationalists. They will say that bunkering 
facilities will still be required, whoever rules in Aden, and 
that the refinery will remain a paying proposition. Every- 
thing would depend on efficient management ; and Egyptian 
leaders with the experience of taking over the Suez Canal 
behind them are likely to claim that an Arab government 
under their auspices could take on the commitment. 


The position can be held for the moment without too 
great difficulty, but matters will be very different as soon as 
an organised nationalist party with a programme and a 
leader appears. Oddly enough, the character of the present 
anti-British regime in the Yemen is a principal factor in 
delaying this development ; while British plans for federa- 
tion and for social progress in the protectorate are a principal 
factor favouring it. 


(Concluded) 
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For record-setting 








SWEDEN 


Forests, covering half the country, are Sweden’s chief single source of wealth. 
Also contributing to the country’s rapid economic growth has been an abundance 
of relatively cheap hydroelectric power. But the remaining water power resources 
are nearly all in the north, far from the main consuming areas. To transmit 
power economically over distances up to 1,000 miles, Swedish engineers therefore 
developed the record 380,000-volt system. With more than three times the trans- 
mission capacity of the previous 220,000-volt system, fewer power lines are needed 
—thus saving thousands of acres of forest—and transmission costs are appreciably 


lower. The conductors used in this remarkable system are Feral Cable— 
reliable Swedish ACSR. 


To help you in selecting conductors, the know-how of men who helped design and 
build Sweden’s power transmission system is available in “Electrical Data for 
High Tension Power Lines’. Write for a free copy today! 
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FERAL CABLE 


When planning power lines, consult 


SVENSHA METALLVERHEN = 


FERAL CABLE DIVISION - VASTERAS * SWEDEN 
Findlay, Durham & Brodie, 6 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
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BULAWAYO: ‘The year is 1888. The leading figures in what is to 

prove a memorable meeting are face to face. On an old brandy case 

sits Lobengula, King of the Matabele: opposite him is Charles Dunell 

Rudd who has come to persuade the King to sign a concession 

allowing an English company to work ‘all the metals and minerals’ 

in his kingdom. After a suitable display of regal intransigence, 

Lobengula duly signs and the way is open for Cecil Rhodes and the 

British South Africa Company to develop the territory which today 

forms Southern Rhodesia. 

The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893, and takes its name from the Zulu word 
‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby providing a grim reminder of the fate of a 
rebellious neighbouring tribe in the early 19th century. The Bulawayo of today however 
is concerned rather with growth and expansion. With an estimated population of 145,000 
it is now the principal heavy industrial centre of the Federation. 

The Bank’s first branch in Rhodesia was opened more than 50 years ago. Today 
over 80 offices throughout the Federation keep us in constant touch with the 
latest local commercial developments. Business men who wish to benefit from 


this expert knowledge are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence Depart. 
ment at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Can Nuclear Power Compete ? 


the second nuclear power station opened in this 

country and the fifth in the world. Since Calder 
Hall became the world’s first full-sized nuclear power 
station to generate electricity for commercial sale, the 
Americans have commissioned a nuclear power station 
at Shippingport, the Russians have one in Siberia, and 
the French are generating atomic electricity at Marcoule 
in Avignon. These five nuclear power stations all sell 
electricity but none is in fact a commercial installation. 
The American plant at Shippingport is an outsized 


C's Cross, on the edge of the Solway Firth, is 


submarine reactor with no pretence of generating elec- . 


tricity at commercial prices. The French and Russian 
stations and the two British nuclear stations at Calder 
Hall and Chapel Cross were built primarily to make 
plutonium for bombs: they generate electricity as a by- 
product simply because the reactors in which this fissile 
material is produced have to be cooled down to a 
tolerable temperature. The Atomic Energy Authority 
sells the electricity from Calder Hall and Chapel Cross 
to the electricity generating authorities in England and 
Scotland for the best price that it can negotiate. This is 
modest, because the power output is interrupted when- 
ever a reactor is shut down for the removal of 
plutonium. 

The power station at Chapel Cross looks more 
functional and less experimental than that at Calder 
Hall because it was planned from the outset as a single 
unit. Its four reactors straddle the site in a straight line, 
the four cooling’ towers attend like flunkeys behind 
them ; the single low turbine house lies in front. The 
plant cost £34 millions, or roughly £185 per kilowatt 
of installed generating capacity. That is much the 
same cost per kilowatt of capacity as for Calder Hall, 
and it is roughly 50 per cent higher than the 
electricity authorities expect to pay for commercial 
nuclear power stations operating on the same basic prin- 
ciples but primarily designed to produce electricity. 
Neither Chapel Cross nor Calder Hall can provide 
answers to the questions that continue to be vital to 
a proper assessment of atomic power—how much it 





will cost and whether that price will be competitive 
with other fuel during the station’s working life. 


| country is committed to a nuclear power 
programme of 6,000 megawatts to be completed 
by 1967 when atomic stations will generate about 25 


- per cent of the country’s electricity. That programme 


can be accelerated or decelerated within broad limits. 
Recently it has been decelerated ; there will be a gap 
of two years between the start of work on the Central 
Electricity Generating Board’s nuclear power station 
at Hinkley Point and on its next station in Wales. When 
the nuclear power programme was drafted in 1955, and 
trebled in size early in 1957, it was expected that the 
generating costs in thermal stations would rise while 
nuclear power would cost less. For a variety of reasons, 
however, nuclear costs are not falling as fast as was 
thought, while the costs of thermal power have come 
down in a manner totally unexpected then. 

There have been two major increases in the cost 
of constructing nuclear plants. First, the long-term 
interest rates applied have risen from 4 to between 5 
and 6 per cent. Secondly, since the Windscale fire, more 
elaborate and expensive precautions have had to be 
taken to eliminate any risk of similar accidents in a 
power station. These increases have added perhaps 20 
per cent to the net cost of generating nuclear electricity 
and have offset the possibility of dramatic economies 
on the civil engineering side, where the designers have 
obtained big increases in electricity output for quite 
modest increases in size and cost. The Chapel Cross 
and Calder Hall reactors, which are identical, are the 
smallest that could work on natural uranium fuel ; each 
reactor generates 46 megawatts of electricity at a capital 
cost of £185 per kilowatt. The Hinkley Point power 


station is the largest so far begun. Its reactors will give 
250 megawatts apiece for a capital cost of £108. 
These economies of scale are approaching their 
limits. The next nuclear power station, in Wales, where 
the reactors will generate 300 megawatts each, will still 
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cost as much as Hinkley Point because of peculiarities 
of the site. It may be possible to reduce the capital 
cost of future stations by a further £10 per kilowatt, to 
a little below £100. When these Mark I stations begin 
to be followed in the second half of the 1960s by Mark 
II versions using mildly enriched fuel and much higher 
gas temperatures, capital costs may be reduced to 
between {80 and {90 a kilowatt, but not appreciably 
lower. There seems to be little scope for a really drastic 
reduction in the high capital cost of nuclear power 
stations built to the British pattern until the physical 
size of the reactors shrinks to more manageable propor- 
tions. Small size means highly enriched fuel, and 
neither cheap enriched fuel nor the reactors to use it 
will be available much before 1970. This capital inten- 
sity confines nuclear power stations to fairly continuous 
operation on base load. But. used as such they will 
generate a high proportion of Britain’s power, and their 
costs will be an important factor in the future level of 
electricity prices across the country. 


— adding 10 per cent to capital costs to cover con- 
tingencies and such items as access roads and site 
preparation, the British and Scottish electricity boards 
estimate that nuclear power from the first, medium- 
sized nuclear power stations burning natural uranium 
only will cost anything between 0.7 and 0.8 pence per 
unit, falling to perhaps 0.6 pence for the slightly larger 
stations but not declining much below this. The Mark 
II stations operating towards 1970 on mildly enriched 
fuel may bring the figure down to a halfpenny a unit 
or slightly lower. These are notional figures but they 
suggest that nuclear power stations coming in during 
the next decade are going to produce electricity cost- 
ing 20 per cent more than that from the best type of 
thermal station, which is the only plant with which they 
can be properly compared. A modern thermal station 
built on the coalfields can generate electricity now for a 
good deal less than 0.6 pence per unit when it pays the 
equivalent of 73 shillings a ton for its. coal. With the 
shadow of atomic energy lying across the pits, there is 
no reason to think that the generating board need toler- 
ate a continued rise in the prices it pays for power 
station coal—of which there is a mounting surplus. If 
the Coal Board’s prices are not competitive, those of fuel 
oil or American coal will be. 

Coal prices for this customer, if no other, certainly 
need not rise more than prices in general. , Moreover, 
there has been a spectacular fall in the construction 
costs of new thermal power stations, from an average of 
£70-£75 a kilowatt when the atomic energy programme 
was first considered to a level for stations planned now 
much nearer £40 a kilowatt. This reduction is not 
wholly due to technical improvements that have taken 


place in the design of generating plant : the British 


electrical industry at the moment is indeed having to 
play rather safe on new technical developments in coal 
stations, because of the expensive experiments in 
nuclear generation to which it is committed. It is mainly 
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a matter of economies of scale in building larger stations. 
But the arrival of atomic energy and a pause in 
economic growth have brought a frosty nip of competi- 
tion into the fuel industries. 


There is little that atomic constructors can do to cut 
prices in the face of this competition, for they are 
already losing money on their first nuclear power station 
contracts. A sharp fall in the price of the natural 
uranium used in these stations as fuel is, however, more 
than likely. Uranium costs at present around {£10,000- 
£11,000 a ton, supplied on long-term fixed price con- 
tracts that expire during the next three or four years. 
These contracts, entered into at scarcity prices, were 
designed to encourage the opening of new mines. On 
their expiry, uranium in a free market is expected to 
halve in price to £5,000-£6,000 a ton, which will cut 
the price of the processed fuel elements for the first 
nuclear power stations by 25 per cent. The Atomic 
Energy Authority charges about {£20,000 a ton for 
manufactured fuel elements, {10,000 for the uranium 
they contain and {£10,000 for the cost of fabrication, 
more if the design is complex. A reduction of £5,000 
a ton on the initial charge of a power station requiring 
between 800 and 1,000 tons of fuel, as the large ones 
do, would represent a considerable saving. It would 
also represent a reduction of £20 million a year in the 
cost of providing the 4,000 tons of fuel that will be 
required annually when all 6,000 megawatts of nuclear 
plant are installed and working. Fuel replacement costs 
are estimated to make up about 25 per cent of 
the net cost of atomic electricity. But it is diffi- 
cult to calculate how much this would change total 
generating costs, since the price that AEA is prepared to 
pay the power stations for spent fuel containing low- 
grade plutonium—which stands now at £5,000 a ton— 
is linked to the price of natural uranium and must fall 
along with natural uranium prices. This “ buy-back” 
price now reduces the calculated cost of atomic electri- 
city by 1o per cent, but electricity producers would 
much prefer a lower fuel bill to high plutonium credit. 

One of the first decisions that will face the new chair- 
man of the AEA when he takes over from Lord 
Plowden at the end of the year is whether the Authority 
should alter its published fuel prices now, to take 
account of uranium price reductions that will certainly 
be in force by the time any fuel ordered is due for 
delivery. This applies particularly to export orders for 
foreign customers, most of whom must pay more for 
their capital than their British counterparts, and who 
are harder hit by the high capital cost of investing in 
nuclear energy. 


oe: fall in uranium prices alone cannot close the gap 

between conventional and nuclear electricity costs. 
Unless the present downward trend in world coal and 
fuel oil prices is reversed—and the threat of atomic 
competition, among other influences, may prevent this 
from happening for quite a long time—it is beginning 
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to look as if the Mark I Calder Hall type of power 
station running on natural uranium will suffer a per- 
manent cost disadvantage of perhaps 10 to 20 per cent 
compared with the best type of thermal generating 
plant. This does not mean that the British nuclear 
power programme was either misjudged or ill-timed, 
but it could saddle the British electricity system with a 
basic supply of rather high-cost electricity for the next 
20 to 30 years. In the long run nuclear costs will 
probably come down or remain level, whereas costs of 
coal, and even oil are likely to rise—though this run 
looks much longer than it did when the nuclear pro- 
gramme was trebled. But the only circumstances in 
which one might expect any drastic revision of the pro- 
gramme would be a long, continued period without 
economic growth, when atomic scientists and miners 
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would come into direct conflict as political lobbyists. 
The nuclear network to be built between now 
and 1967, the first units of which will save a million 
tons of coal a year each, was designed only partly to 
relieve the pressure on conventional fuels that then 
seemed likely : it was also partly an investment in the 
development of technique and resources for more com- 
pact and cheaper nuclear plants to follow these first 
ones. These improvements depend primarily on richer 
nuclear fuels, of which the only one that can be pro- 
duced at commercial prices on this side of the Atlantic 
is a mixture of natural uranium and low-grade power 
station plutonium. Scientists are only half way to solv- 
ing the technical problems of burning plutonium. . But 
on their progress during the next five years the com- 
mercial future for nuclear power largely depends. 


Aluminium'’s Long Pull 


Producers of aluminium believe that they 
need a surplus to help them to win larger 
markets. They now have a bigger 
surplus than they bargained for. 


LUMINIUM is a young metal compared with its old- 
A stiches competitors copper and steel. Yet it 
aas grown fast. It now rivals copper for second 
place, after steel, in total output and its long-term pros- 


pects are bright. But the short-term outlook is not. 


During the last two years, after a long period of buoyant 
demand, sales have fallen off. The biggest decline came 
in the United States, the major consuming country, 
where the effects of recession were aggravated by the 
sharp decline in defence demands. And as luck would 
have it the recession hit producers just as they were 
completing the third postwar round of expansion. Con- 
sumption of aluminium in the free world dropped by 
three per cent in 1957 and again by three per cent last 
year, to about 3 million long tons. Production capacity 
was then about 3.6 million tons of metal, and although 
demand started to revive towards the end of last year 
producers are still working well below capacity. 

For the first time for many years prices went down, 
not up. The North American producers cut their prices 
by 2 cents to 24 cents a lb in the spring. They recovered 
0.7 cents of this cut in August following a wage increase, 
though Aluminium Limited, the Canadian producer, 
kept its European price at £180 a ton (delivered U.K.). 
Keener competition also forced some concessions in 
pricing policy. 

Falling demand and lower margins hurt all the major 
producers except Reynolds Metals, which last year man- 
aged to maintain its sales and its net profits. Sales by 
Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa), the largest 
producer, dropped from $8754 million to $758 million, 
and net profits fell sharply from $754 million to $43 
million ; Aluminium Limited’s sales fell less sharply 





from $4533 million to $423 million, but net profits 
dropped from $44.7 million to only $26 million. British 
Aluminium does not publish sales; gross profits 
dropped from £3 million to {2.1 million, but an 
increase in investment income and lower bank and inter- 
est charges cushioned the decline in net profits from 
£1,247,000 to £1,030,000. 

Plans for further expansion in aluminium have not 
been abandoned, but they are being stretched out. 
Aluminium requires bauxite and cheap power. It takes 
longer to convert water power to electricity, and to 
build plants for refining bauxite into alumina, than it 
does to build smelting plant to convert alumina into 
aluminium metal. So Aluminium Limited, to take one 
example, has held up the construction of new smelting 
facilities, stretched out completion dates for two new 
alumina plants in Jamaica and British Guiana, and has 
kept to its original schedule for building additional 
power facilities in Canada ; when demand warrants, it 
will have enough power to support a total output of 
890,000 tons of aluminium, compared with its present 
capacity of 690,000 tons. 

Recession at home quickened the American com- 
panies’ interest in opportunities for expansion across 
the Atlantic. Alcoa and Reynolds, its up and coming 
rival, became parties to the biggest share battle in 
London for years. Reynolds, in partnership with Tube 
Investments, fought its way through to control of 
British Aluminium, thrusting aside BA’s chosen partner 
Alcoa. This changed the structure of the industry. 
Reynold’s association with British Aluminium makes it 
nearly as big a producer of aluminium as Aluminium 
Limited, and a rival of that company in world markets. 
Hitherto the big integrated American companies have 
concentrated on making semi-fabricated products for 
their home market, leaving Aluminium Limited, which 
has the advantage in low-cost resources of power, to 
meet their residual needs of primary metal. In turn 
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Aluminium Limited, which enjoys no advantage in 
fabrication and has only a small domestic market in 
Canada, has concentrated on producing ingot. About 
40 per cent of its total sales go to the United States, 
with Britain taking another 30 per cent, and Canada 
and other countries the rest. Though it expects to raise 
its own fabricating capacity to about 360,000 tons by 


1960, this would still employ less than half of its — 


capacity for producing metal. Its largest single interest 
in fabricating is in Northern Aluminium in this country, 
which has 100,000 tons; Canada comes next with about 
90,000 tons, and the rest is spread through a score of 
countries in Europe, Asia and in Australia. 

Ownership of British Aluminium gave Reynolds-TI 
a controlling interest in Canadian British Aluminium, 
which has primary facilities of 80,000 tons of ingot in 
Quebec (to be doubled in time) and another 30,000 tons 
in Scotland. BA also has potentially important interests 
in bauxite and power in West Africa and Australia. It 
has capacity for fabricating about 85,000 tons a year in 
Britain, and smaller plants in India and Australia. 


o the producers the present surplus is not wholly 
T unwelcome. They are certain that their markets 
would have grown even faster since the war if customers 
could always have been assured of plentiful supplies. 
With that assurance now behind them, the producers are 
bending their efforts to expand established markets— 
transport of all kinds, construction, transmission lines 
and other electrical equipment—and the newer markets 
like foil, containers and packaging, pipe and tubes. 
A big new outlet—motor car engine blocks—may soon 
be within their grasp. General Motors is reported to 
be using an aluminium engine block in the new smaller 
car it is launching in the United States this autumn. 

Moving into world markets, the American aluminium 
companies see opportunities for an even faster rate of 
growth than in their home market. Between 1946 and 
1957 American consumption rose nearly 24 times to 1.7 
million tons while consumption in the rest of the world 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
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increased over 34 times to 1.4 million tons. Yet 
consumption per head in Europe is still far below 
the 23 lb per head of the United States. In Britain, 
Germany, Sweden and France it ranges from 9 to 12 lb 
per head, and the average for Europe is about 6 lb. 
Though other countries are unlikely to catch up with 
the American cpnsumption it should be possible to 
narrow the gap. All the major producers are now 
expanding their fabricating plants abroad or establishing 
new ones. Aluminium Limited, for example, is raising 
the capacity of its British plants from 100,000 to 
130,000 tons, constructing additional sheet-rolling 
capacity and a foil mill in Australia, and erecting plants 
in New Zealand, Nigeria and Ghana. 

But however promising the future may be, the present 
has still to be reckoned with. The president of 
Aluminium Limited expects that even with a recovery 
of world consumption, the surplus will last for the next 
few years. He told stockholders recently that despite a 
continuing rise in sales to independent and associated 
fabricators, sales and earnings would probably be 
lower this year than last. Net income in the first quarter 
of 1959 is estimated at only $2.3 million, compared with 
$5.3 million a year ago. Sir Ivan Stedeford, the new 
chairman of British Aluminium, has reminded share- 
holders that the increase of 54 to 174 per cent in the 
ordinary dividend, which absorbed the whole of the 
available trading profits, was unjustified and had been 
paid only to conform to the conditional undertaking 
made by the old board. He adds that it is highly 
improbable that this rate of dividend can be repeated 
this year, and impossible to forecast when it might be 
justified. 

In the aluminium industry, like others which need 
years to bring in new capacity, it is never easy to keep 
expansion in step with demand. In most of the postwar 
years there was too little metal rather than too much. 
In the long run it may be possible to achieve a faster, 
if not more profitable, rate of growth by carrying spare 
capacity. The industry has always claimed that it 
needed a surplus. Now it has one. 











REYNOLDS ALUMINIUM BRITISH 
OF AMERICA METALS LIMITED ALUMINIUM 
($ million) ($ million) ($ million) (£’000s) 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1958 
Dc ance bdcnseies keen ae bes 875-5 453-5 
ea ee rr 158-6 294-4 3,020-7 2,105-4 
ge ae eRe re ere . 75:6 ,584-3 1,247-4 1,030-2 
Gross profit/sales per cent ... 
Net profit/sales per cent ..... aa sito sod 
Gross profit/net assets per cent. 11-0 8-8 5-9 
Earnings (per share*)......... $4:24 | $3-55 33-4% 25:9% 17-2% 
Dividend (per share*)........ $1-20 | $1-20 12% 12% 172% 
SCR Eh acs he aS eh Lon. $1435, Lon. $149 i 64/- 
Viel {per GONG) oc is cccscccss 1-49 0-78 : 5-47 
Production capacity in primary 
metal, lon a end 1958 . 713,000 537,000 


Estimated, 1960/6 893,000 


* Outstanding at 3ist December, 1958. 





626,000 





t After depreciation. 


110,000+ 


$+ Includes Canadian British Aluminium Company. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Equities Go Ahead 


HE London equity market has had another strong and 
% active week. Gilt-edged have been dull; the market 
has had to absorb appreciable further bank selling, and 
the bad taste of the LCC issue is still not quite gone. 
But the Financial Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
has crept up day by day in lively markets ; in the week to 
Wednesday, I'he Econontist indicator shows a Tise of 3.7 
to a new peak of 267.0 (1953=100). Biggest interest has 
been in hire purchase houses and Kaffirs. In the hire 
purchase group United Dominions Trust touthed 160s. on 
Tuesday, up 15s. on the week, and other big finance houses 
shared in the rise. The figures released by Hire Purchase 
Information confirmed that the budget boost had carried 
sales of cars on hire purchase to record levels ; thus the 
big increase in hire purchase activity set off by decontrol 
last autumn is being maintained. This must mean a good 


year for finance houses ; but the latest spurt in share prices, - 


which follows a major spurt in the first half of last year 
in anticipation of easier credit, hias carried prices to dizzy 


Feb. 25, June 30, Jan. 1, April 7, May 6, 
1958 1958 1959 1959 1959 
state i's 8/6* 12/11'%4* 16/814* = 23/7'2 27/10", 
Lombard Banking .. Tt t 21/3 28/- 31/- 
Mercantile Credit .. 13/72 18/- 22/- 31/3 36/- 
UDT Saamee .b65 <a os 77/- 97/- 115/- 142/3 1588/6 
Gt. Universal St. ‘A’ 17/3* 22/6 33/9 36/6 37/12 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 37/3 43/7'2 55/- 57/7'2 62/3 
Kaffirs ; 
Anglo-A . Corpn. 116/10'2 145/- 171/10', 1176/3 176/10', 
Fron Senne Coetee ; 81/3 88/i'2 415/7'2 176/3 178/9 
Western Holdings.. 91/3 98/1'2 119/42 1411/3 148/9 
* Adjusted for scrip issues. t+ Not quoted. 


peaks—up to three times the height of prices at the nadir 
in February, 1958. And against the rise in volume of HP 
business may have to be set a paring of margins, and 
perhaps tougher competition from the bank affiliated units. 
In this climate, there is an obvious premium for the remain- 
ing independents on size and established strength. 
The quickening of interest in Kaffirs has stemmed mainly 
from renewed talk about the dollar and the gold price. 
Probably a majority of thinking observers of international 
finance still see little likelihood of America agreeing to such 





THE HP BOOM Thotsands 

Spurred by the budget, °°[- 
HP contracts for new and ; 
secondhand cars reached 
a record 92,309 in April— 
1S per cent more than in 
March, when motor bus- 
iness accounted for most 
of the increase of £28 04 
million in total HP debt. 
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a move, and still less likelihood of it being forced into it. 
But the renewed outflow of gold from the United States, and 
some speeches at the conference of International Chambers 
of Commerce in Washington— including the bolt from the 
blue from Sir Jeremy Raisman, deputy chairman of Lloyds 
Bank, advocating a doubling in the gold price—have given 
new heart to speculators. Most of the buying in London 
has come from professional dealers on the Cape and the 
Continent ; there has been some United States buying, 
but it has been smaller than at the end of March. 
Interest has again been concentrated on the new mines in 
the Orange Free State. There has been no general revival 
in shares of the older mines, which is perhaps a sign that 
the speculators are not pitching hopes too high, 


THE ECONOMY 


A Glance at the Orderbook 


HIS week, for the first time, the Board of Trade has 
- published some general statistics of orders on hand 
in the engineering industry, to supplement the fragmentary 
detailed statistics already published (for machine tools, 
shipbuilding and petroleum equipment). What the board 
is now offering, as a new facet of its revised and improved 
production statistics for engineering, is an index measuring 
the total value of orderbooks for home and export in 
engineering at the end of each month, expressed in constant 
prices, taking orders at the end of January, 1958, as 100. 
This index does not show, nor apparently does the board 
obtain from engineering firms, the rate at which new orders 
are being booked, as the few existing statistics of orders do. 

Nor can one readily gain any reliable indication of the 
rate of ordering by comparing the new index with the 
volume of production over the same period. Britain’s official 
production index, necessarily, is a measure of the “ value 
added” in industry’s operations, attempting to exclude 
double counting. The total value of orders on hand in 
engineering at any one time, however, must contain double 
counting, because an order placed with a main contractor 
generates other orders upon a range of component suppliers, 
apart from sub-contracting. One would need a measure 
of the volume of.“ final output,” such as for example can 
be drawn from the annual censuses of production, to make 
useful comparisons with the value of orderbooks—and also 
actual money figures for the January value of stocks here 
used as a base. But statistics of individual orderbooks are 
obtained in confidence from industry, which has still some 
reluctance regarding disclosure even in aggregate form, and 
the official statisticians may well in any case have their own 
reservations about the quality of the figuring so far. 

But the new index does show that total orderbooks 
stopped growing in 1956, the home market being affected 
before the export market. Since September 1, 1957, orders 
on hand for both markets have fallen considerably and the 
total volume of orders on hand at the end of February this 
year was indeed some 10 per cent less than at the end of 
1954. In its discussion of the new index the Board of Trade 
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Journal adds some glosses upon the different courses of pro- 
duction of capital and consumer durable goods ; its new 
statistics of engineering clearly make it possible to separate 
out these categories rather more confidently. It may be that 
some separation of the index of engineering production into 


ENGINEERING ORDERS AND OUTPUT. 


Orders on Hand* end of period Production 
January, 1958=100 1954= 100 
For home For 
market export Total Total 
ied nane 99 91 96 100 
SDs vonss avi 109 94 105 107 
FOND SiticsSece 105 102 104 107 
SU aews'esauas 101 101 101 Hi 
1958 :— 
Le ree 99 100 99 115 
2nd qtr..... 96 93 95 109 
3rd qtr 92 90 91 102 
4th qtr..... 88 85 87 119 
1959 :— 
January..... 87 84 87 Vil 
February ... 85 83 85 117 


* Indices of total value of orders at 1954 prices ; figures for 1954 to 
1957 less reliable than later ones. 
capital goods, consumer goods, and intermediate engineer- 
ing would be practicable from these figures. As and when 
the figures and their suppliers allow, moreover, the board 
ought to work towards indices of orders for capital and 
other goods in engineering, such as have long been available 
in Germany. 


STERLING 


Spring Tide 


TERLING is still doing very well—probably better than 
the authorities had expected. In April the central gold 

and dollar reserves rose by £40 million, or $112 million ; 
this raised the total to $3,251 million, a new peak. Thus 
the gains of the past four months have more than covered 
the end-year payments of $196 million on North 
American loans and the $200 million repaid to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in March. That is no mean achieve- 
ment. Admittedly, the early months of the year are the 


DOLLAR SURPLUS GROWS 





True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change in end of 
period* reserves period 
$ million 
1958 :— 
SURLY» < os vv cnsssces +166 +131 2,404 
PONY sc cncscdects +206 +135 2,539 
Serre re +148 +231 2,770 
MSs ésiccscukinss os +137 +144 2,914 
Rd cutuandinees «ih + +125 3,039 
NE is-0k ches knees nic + 17 + 37 3,076 
ME ksh caxoaisnnse + 22 + 8 3,084 
RN i eesisear ake + 48 + 3,089 
September........... + 21 + 31 3,120 
nN PRCT OEE + 57 + 54 3,174 
November........... + 55 + 4l 3,215 
December ......eeseee — 23 — 146 3,069 
1959 :— 

SRN Ss shears kmcane’ +126 + 42 3,111 
PMG. Swisiks cg ceee + 45 + 45 3,156 
PUNIOIR Si: axed vivss's on + 86 —I7 3,139 
WR is cadena $ mn +123 +112 3,251 
ik Saco wih ¢ £ mn + 44 + 40 1,161 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for small receipts 
of US aid and $97 million from Germany in March ; and for special pay- 
ments, including $196 million in December on North American debt and 
$200 million in March to IMF. December figures slightly distorted by 


inclusion for first time of non-dollar currencies now convertible. 
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flush season for sales of primary produce by overseas sterling 
countries ; and the reserves have also benefited (by about 
$42 million in the,past six months) from the recent Ameri- 
can activity in company take-overs. But the underlying 
demand for sterling on commercial account has been strong ; 
and more financial business has been attracted to London. 
The establishment of convertibility for non-residents since 
the end of 1958 has brought a substantial boon. 

The reserves last month benefited from no known receipts 
of a special character. The £12 million expected from 


Germany for this year’s support costs will not be received 
until this month, and then it will be paid into an account 
at the Bundesbank and will have no sudden effect on the 
London reserves. There was one special payment in April, 
of $11 million in connection with the settlement of debts 
in the winding up of the European Payments Union. Details 
of this settlement are expected later this month. 





Gold and the Dollar 


HE main feature of the exchange markets this week has 
been the weakness of the dollar. This was due partly 
to reports of a further outflow of gold from the United States 
(reports that at first greatly overstated one week’s loss). 
Dealers are now anticipating the demands that will be faced 
by the American authorities in coming months for the gold 
portion of the increases in countries’ quotas at the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. These increases total around 
$5.8 billion, so that just under $14 billion will have to be 
found in gold. In practice there are only three sources— 
newly mined gold from South Africa and other producers , 
the vast gold stock of the United States ; and the vast gold 
stock of the Soviet Union. The demands made by IMF 
members on their US dollar balances in coming months 
will depend to an important degree on how much gold is 
sold by the Russians. 

In the London market this week the dollar price of gold 
climbed to $35.12-14, compared with $35.09 (allowing for 
4 per cent commission) at which central banks can buy from 
the Federal Reserve in New York. The differential is not 
large enough to encourage physical arbitrage of gold 
between the two centres—for that the London price would 
have to reach about $35.25—but it would pay central banks 
to buy gold from the Federal Reserve System and sell from 
existing stocks in London. Most central banks, however, 
appear to regard this turn as insufficient to risk incurring 
the displeasure of the American authorities. There has 
been little forward dealing in gold in London under the 
new facilities, though there has been some in Zurich this 
week. 


Dots in the Foreign Exchanges 


HE London foreign exchange market decimalised itself 
ad the beginning of this week. Until then most rates 
were quoted in fractions—such as $2.813-}4 for US dollars, 
or Frs. 12.18%-% for Swiss francs. Dealers are now free to 
quote and deal on whatever base they like to choose. For 
inter-market dealings they have switched to decimal quota- 
tions, which have long been the standard in Continental 
markets. For the time being the banks are adhering to 
fractions in their quotations to their clients, and published 
rates are still on this basis. 

The switch to decimal quotations has led to a noticeable 
narrowing of dealing rates within the London market. In 
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Delivering goods to somewhere out East ? Right 
here in London we can produce for you facts 
and figures about your market. We can provide 
you with up-to-date credit information, and ad- 
vise you on currencies and monetary regulations, 
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Spans pane EE Toren ay 


Each child born this year in the United States will 
need, on average, 15 tons of paper during its lifetime. 


During the next 20 years this figure, it is estimated, will rise to 25 tons. Certainly the trend 







is clear. The world is going to need more paper and more things made from paper. Bowaters 
are deploying their wide-spread and diversified resources in line with this trend. 
In North America as well as in Britain, mills and factories are ready, or being made ready, 


to follow the indicator of rising demand. 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 
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the case of the US dollar, for example, inter-market dealings 
have this week been conducted on a two-point spread, such 
as $2.8166-68, ie. with a margin of 1/5oth of a cent, com- 
pared with the normal 1/16th and occasional 1/32nd’ mar- 
gins that were previously used. - This narrowing of margins 
was advocated by many London brokers themselves, for 
- since the widening of the official: exchange market in the 
- convertibility moves many London banks were obtaining 
their requirements direct -in Continental centres rather than 
from London brokers, who should now regain business. 
For. their clients, London banks have always quoted very 


fine rates, and commission at § per cent with a maximum 


on any deal of £6 5s. 

As a matter of general principle, banks dealing for clients 
reckon to: give them the market rate; though’ this is’ more 
often’ than: not’ shadedslightly if the bank’s favour. ‘The 
- shading may become somewhat more pronounced as a result 
of the difference in the method of quotation—fractional for 
clients, decimal for the market. : But important clients such 
as the oil companies- are so conversant with what is going 
on from hour to-hour in the market and so consistently 
plied with competitive quotations for the business they 


have to entrust to the market, that they, too, should derive © 


appreciable benefits from these improved arrangements for 
dealing. 


ANGLO-FRENCH TRADE 


Pact, But No Particulars 


HE Board of Trade has not published details of the new 
T trade agreement with France that was signed in Paris 
last week,. The new French import quotas have to be given 
to the British trade associations concerned, and will in time 
appear in the trade press, so that a diligent student will 
eventually be able to put all the pieces together even without 
the benefit of the Board of Trade’s help in a matter of much 
public interest. The negotiations followed the French- 
inspired refusal of the common market countries to accept 
Britain’s proposal that all the OEEC countries should reci- 
procally make the same increase in quotas that the common 
market countries were required to make among themselves. 
(Each member of the common market undertook to con- 
vert its bilateral quotas with other members into one quota 
open to all, and to increase the total value of all quotas by 
20 percent. Quotas for individual items had to be raised 
by at least 10 per cent, and any nil or negligible quotas had 
to be raised to, or opened at, a level equivalent to three per 
cent of domestic production of that item.) 

As the common market countries decided that each 
member should negotiate bilaterally with outsiders, Britain 
had to seek the best bargain it could. Despite liberalisation 
roughly one-third of French imports of industrial products 
from Britain are still restricted, whereas nearly all Britain’s 
imports from France are free. As France promised to 
increase the ordinary quotas by at least ten per cent, Britain 
sought the largest possible increase in items covered by the 
“three per cent” rule, where France had no intention of 
giving equality of treatment. Britain has not fared badly. 
It is understood that France has raised the total value of its 
quotas for Britain by rather more than 20 per cent to about 
£15 million. On the ordinary items, covering a wide range 
of engineering goods, tractors, and wool textiles, the 
increases granted are generally not more than ten per cent, 
except for whisky, machine tools and chemicals. The quota 
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for whisky has been more than doubled, from £140,000 to 
£300,000 (the figures have appeared in the French press). 
The quota for motor cars, a “three per cent item,” for 
Metropolitan France and Algeria, has been raised from 
£800,000 to £1,460,000, the increase of over 80 per cent 
being not far short of that given to common market 
countries. The new quota also covers commercial vehicles, 
for which no quota existed before, so that any sales of com- 
mercijal vehicles may have to be at the expense of motor 
cars. “Substantial” increases are said to have been 


.. obtained for other three per cent items, such as confectionery 


and biscuits, clothing, synthetic yarns and fibres, . refrigera- 
tion ‘equipment, and toys. Britain has increased’ its quotas 


for French goods by 20 per cent, to just under £4 million. 


SHIPPING | 
What Cunard Wants 


TN the statement to stockholders that Colonel D. H. Bates 
I of the Cunard Steamship Company circulated this week 
he strongly hinted—without actually saying it—that the 
company will be asking the Government for a subsidy to 
build replacements for its two transatlantic Queen liners, 
rather than for loans to assist their building, of the kind 
that Cunard .has received before. He pointed out that the 
American.Government in 1952 built the United States for 
£27 million and .sold her to United States Lines for £12 
million, and now plans to build a sister ship for about £463 
million, which it will sell to the line for £164 million ; the 
French and Italian governments are also giving their liners 
subsidies. 


Faced with the overwhelming odds of ever-increasing 
governmental subsidies to our competitors on the score of 
national prestige, your board have decided it is impossible 
to continue under such unequal and unfair competition 
to free enterprise. We have, therefore, laid the whole 
position before HM Government. .. . 


Under the special exemption for shipping companies, 
Cunard does not disclose the total of its accumulated pro- 
vision for depreciation. Colonel Bates said that the group 
had endeavoured to plough back more than the normal 
provision at historic costs, but had never managed to fill 
the gap. Last year the order to replace the Britannic, 
already deferred in 1957, was finally cancelled, together 
with reservations for three dry cargo ships. Investment 
allowances, he said, did not become operative in time for 
Cunard ; from 1957 onward its profits have been insufficient 
for it to take full advantage of the 40 per cent allowance, 
and {2,450,000 of capital allowances remain “ unabsorbed.” 
The group, which includes Port Line and Brocklebank as 
well as Cunard Steamship, has in quick assets some £25 
million ; this might ease its general replacement problems, 
but could not cover the Queens. 

Depreciation at historical cost of the two Queens would 
provide only about £10 million of the £45-50 million that 
might be required today to replace them with two vessels 
of about 50,000 tons gross. Cunard and their chosen ship- 
builders, John Brown of Clydebank, reckon that with 
increased knowledge of light alloys and more economical 
methods of construction lighter ships can be built to carry 
the same number of passengers on the same gruelling 
service—weekly sailings both ways, which on _ the 
Southampton-New York run require sea speeds averaging 
at least 284 knots. The company does not appear to be 
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attracted by the possibilities of nuclear propulsion that 
have been mentioned as another of the elements of British 
prestige for which the Government might be inclined to 
provide a subsidy. The Queen Mary at least will need a 
replacement in six years’ time, and any nuclear propulsion 
system available by then would probably still be so un- 
economic as to require a subsidy for operation as well as for 
building. 


Telescope to a Blind Eye 


HE unexpectedly lyrical language (“a big step forward 
s . . a full sense of urgency ”) in which the Admiralty 
this week recorded the submission of eight separate schemes 
for nuclear shipping tends to give an exaggerated impression 
of the progress actually made in this, one of the most diffi- 
cult fields of nuclear design. Only one of the eight systems 
submitted, which is based on a pressurised water reactor, 
actually exists. All America’s nuclear submarines and the 
Soviet Union’s recently launched atomic icebreaker are 
driven by reactors of this type: the best estimate of their 
costs made so far puts these ten times higher than those of 
conventional marine propulsion machinery. The other 
seven are all technically interesting schemes but relate to 
reactor systems that exist only on paper or in the form of 
small research-scale experiments producing no significant 
power. 

Like all other forms of nuclear power, reactors for ship, 
propulsion are handicapped by high capital cost and to a 
lesser extent by huge size and weight. The Atomic Energy 
Authority has some hopes that the prototype advanced gas 
cooled reactor—the >‘ark II Calder Hall—being built now 
at Windscale may have low enough costs to suit shipping, 
but this is a pious hope rather than a proven fact and the 
same applies to any cost calculations about the other paper 
studies sent to the Admiralty. The Admiralty says its goal 
is “the economic nuclear merchant ship.” Not so long 
ago Sir John Cockcroft said it would take about five years 
to know whether such a vessel could be built. 


BANKERS’ CONFERENCES 


London’s Distinguished Gathering 


HE City of London this week has been the scene of the 
annual conference of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion—the first such conference to be held outside the United 
States ; and by chance this has coincided with a congress 
in London of the international “Forex” club, at which 
foreign exchange dealers meet face to face their counter- 
parts whose voices they know so well over the telephone. 
The bankers’ conference at Fishmongers Hall is a 
distinguished gathering, including chairmen and chief 
executives of leading American banks, Mr William Martin 
of the Federal Reserve, Mr Black of the World Bank, and 
Mr Jacobsson. of the International Monetary Fund. 
Bankers from the Continent have also been present, and the 
welcoming address was given by Sir Oliver Franks, chair- 
man of Lloyds Bank. 

The proceedings at the conference, which have been 
concerned mainly with international questions, have been 
held in strict privacy. The one exception was an address 
on Thursday by Mr Heathcoat Amory. The Chancellor 
recalled how the fears of a year ago have proved unfounded, 
thanks to the quick recovery in America’s economy and its 
tolerance of continued outflows of gold, which are in large 
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part the result of large injections of capital to countries that 
have suffered from the fall in commodity prices. ~Mr Amory 
expects the deterioration in Britain’s external balance from 
the swollen surplus of 1958 to be offset by bigger sales, at 
higher prices, by primary producers in the overseas sterling 
area ; so that the sterling area as a whole “should be in 
much the same underlying position as last year.” It is not 
clear whether in this expectaticn he is counting on a repeti- 
tion of the very large inflow of outside capital to the over- 
seas sterling area last year. 


INDIA 


The Gold Smuggling Circuit 


HE Reserve Bank of India has begun to issue special 
rupee notes for circulation outside India. It is doing 
so in an attempt to check the unauthorised import of gold 
into India, which has recently been costing the exiguous 
Indian official reserves between £30 million and 
£40 million a year. Most of the clandestine gold reaches 
India from the sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, mainly 
from Kuwait, and makes its unauthorised way to 
India by various means, including dhows and aeroplanes. 
The costs of this smuggling traffic, including occasional 
discovery and sequestration, are considerable ; they can be 
met out of a lush profit margin since gold has recently been 
quoted in the Indian markets at nearly double the world 
price. 

The Gulf territories have long used Indian rupees as part 
of their mixed currency. They began to do so when the 
rupee was a full weight silver coin which circulated side by 
side with the Maria Therese dollar, the Arabian rial and 
golden sovereign. The use of Indian currency persisted 
after the rupee became a token coin and even when it 
took the form of paper currency. And the rupee circulation 
in the Gulf States has provided one of the main links in the 
chain of gold smuggling operations with India. The mer- 
chant in Kuwait begins a series of operations with sterling, 
which he converts into dollars, with which he buys gold, 
usually in Beirut. The gold is then smuggled into India 
and paid for in rupee notes smuggled out of India to Kuwait. 
Here they have been put in circulation and ultimately 
collected by one of the banks which, by official arrangement, 
could ship them back to India for payment in sterling, thus 
completing the circle of operations. 

By making a special issue of external rupee notes to 
circulate outside, the Indian authorities hope to break this 
circuit. Since domestic rupee notes will no longer be 
accepted for encashment by the Reserve Bank of India 
if they are brought in from abroad, other methods of pay- 
ment for gold smuggled into India will have to be devised. 
Ingenuity in finding these other means will be stimulated by 
the further rise in the Indian price of gold that is almost 
certain to follow the check to gold smuggling now being 
administered. One other consequence of India’s initiative 
may be to hasten the creation of a domestic currency in the 
Persian Gulf states. 


FUEL 


Coal Without Protection 


ROTECTION for European coal industries was discussed 
P on both sides of the Channel this week ; more practic 
ally in Luxemburg than at Westminster, but equally with 
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no result. The council of ministers of the European Coal 
and Steel Community reconsidered the High Authority’s 
amended plan to deal with the community’s coal crisis, 
which would set quotas for production as well as imports 
and set levels beyond which producers would not be allowed 
to increase their unsold stocks. After apparently heated 
exchanges between the experts of the high authority and 
the Germans, who would like restrictions on a national 
rather than a community basis, the council adjourned the 
matter for another ten days. Germany has already restricted 
its imports by a prohibitive duty over and above certain 
quotas for its foreign suppliers ; the basis it would like to 
adopt for further import quotas would penalise British coal 
as against American. In the Commons, Sir Ian Horobin 
mentioned that the Ministry of Power was “having 
to” (or trying to ?) put pressure on the Germans, and in 
the midst of “extremely difficult negotiations” with the 
ECSC high authority. Britain is not yet quite out of the 
coal export business ; protection cuts two ways. 


In the Commons, indeed, suggestions that the Ministry 
or the National Coal Board should increase coal exports by 
cutting prices more than they have already were more 
frequent than specific appeals for protection against the im- 
port of competitive fuels, though this was the tenour of 
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UBLIC interest in commercial 

television shares is high. The 
established companies have absorbed 
their initial losses and in the last two 
years their profits have soared ahead. 
Another sudden expansion in profits 
may be unlikely but earnings at present 
levels provide handsome cover on the 
dividends that have been declared or 
projected. Public investment in tele- 
vision shares is small, for the original 
risk-takers in the industry are not 
anxious to part with- their golden 
equity. Thus, the Granada Group, 
which controls Granada TV, has 
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secured a full stock exchange quota- 
tion for its “ A” non-voting shares this 
week but has placed only 150,000 
shares (out of 1,400,000 in issue) at 
7os. and of these only 100,000 were 



















Associated Associated 
TeleVision Rediffusion 
Ordinary Capital........ Gees 150,000 £1 500,000 £1 
8,700,000 5/~— ‘A’ 4,500,000 £1 ‘A’ 
Major Shareholdings (per cent). | Dai'y Mirror .. 9-3 | British Electric 
Sun jay Pictorial 9-3 Traction... 50 
Pee aladsens 7-0 | Rediffusion... 37'z 
Moss's Empires 6-2 
Assumed Ordinary Dividend 
SE erdacnd tn cues 0c | 100 | 
Wicaicieiditoc.sic ce 65/3 
| 
Yield (per cent)............. 7-66 


Method of Dealing .......... Full Quotation 


No Qiotaticn 
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Investing in Television 


available through the market. 
iobbers left their books open for a day 
to receive applications and then balloted 
the shares in parcels of one hundred. 
Dealings began well above the placing 
price, at 79s.-80s., and after a fair turn- 
over the price settled at 79s. Dealings 
in the voting shares are also possible 
under rule 163(2) and these shares are 
now quoted at 9os. 

The main interests in the commercial 
television companies are shown in the 
table. Some other groups not listed 


Television 
Television, and Ulster Television and 
South Western Television are being 
formed. All the groups have attracted 
money from the entertainment and 
newspaper industries and they are very 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION COMPANIES 





* Original holdings before Stock Exchange quotation, 
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much of the Opposition argument. Mining MPs may have 
borne in mind that coal has some effective protection already 
in that the only buyer likely to get a licence to import cheap 
American coal would be the Coal Board itself. Mr Maudling 
was entitled to make his speech largely a string of questions 
asking just what Mr Robens actually thought ought to be 
done to help the coal industry, as distinct from complaining 
about what was not being done. But his expressed confidence, 
along with an unchanged forecast of demand for 300 million 
tons of “coal equivalent” fuels in 1965 that the “ Coal 
Board should be able to carve out for itself a larger total 
demand” sounded rather.odd. Sir Ian later said the 
Ministry’s best informed guess suggested that “‘ something 
not very different from present production—and it is 
likely to be slightly higher rather than lower—would be a 
fair picture of the likely production and demand in 
1965.” 


The possibilities of importing large volumes of liquid 
methane, which would replace gas coal to a far greater 
extent than other kinds of petroleum are doing 
already, was mentioned by many speakers: Sir Ian said 
that even allowing for this, it was not expected that more 
than 10 per cent of primary fuels that the gas industry is 
likely to use by 1965 will be petroleum. 


much private domains. The easiest way 
to secure an interest in commercial 
television is to buy the shares of the 
public companies that have interests 
in it. But it is possible to bid a high 
price for the few shares, mainly non- 
voting, that become available. 

The Daily Miairror, following its 
acquisition of Amalgamated Press, has 
to sell its one third interest in Southern 
Television, which has a capital of only 
£100,000. The price it is said to be 
asking for the £1 stock units is £45 
each, and among those who are in- 
terested in buying them are Rank 
Organisation and Associated News- 
papers (which each have a third in- 
terest already) and W. H. Smith, 
Odhams Press and Portsmouth and 
Sunderland Newspapers (which have 
not). The Daily Mirror and the 
Sunday Pictorial each have a 9.3 per 
cent interest in Associated TeleVision. 


The 


Scottish Television, 
and Tyne-Tees 

















Associated Granada Television Wales Southern 

British Pictures Group and the West Television 

8,000,000 5/- 1,400,000 5/- 52,050 Founders 100,000 £1 
1,400,000 5/- ‘A’ 1,457,400 5/- 

Controls wholly owned| Controls wholly owned) Lord Derby... } 25° Associated 
subsidiary: ABC subsidiary : Mr J. Hylton . Newspapers 3313+ 
Television Granada TV Net-| News of the Rank Organis- 

work. World .... 2412" ation ..... 33'3t 
Liverpool Daily 
Ler 141,* 
Imperial 
Tobacco... -6* 
60 80 58!, 
45/6 79/- 38/10!2 
6:6) 5-06 7°52 
Full Quotation Full Quotation | Rule 163 (2) No Quotation 


t+ Amalgamated Press is to sell its 33's per cent holding. 
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INSURANCE 


Cautious Reappraisal 


UOYANT income from the investments in their non-life 
funds explains why nearly all the composite insurance 
companies have increased their dividends. Of these offices 
the Royal and the Commercial Union are the largest. After 
covering overheads and tax, the Royal’s underwriting loss 
on its fire, accident and marine business was £628,000 last 
year, compared with a net underwriting loss of £295,000 
in 1957 ; the Royal’s non-life premium income in 1957 was 
£1313 million and £130} million in 1958. Net interest 
income on the non-life funds rose, however, from {3,400,000 
to £3,900,000 and the dividend has been raised from 764 


per cent to 784 per cent. On non-life premiums of £69. 


million, the Commercial Union lost £800,000 after over- 
heads and tax last year, compared with £432,000 in 1957 
on premiums of £64 million; but net interest income 
jumped from £2,400,000 to £2,900,000, partly as a result 
of the inclusion of the figures of a new subsidiary, and the 
dividend is up from 36% per cent to 40 per cent, 

In 1957 the Royal and the Commercial Union between 
them accounted for 40 per cent of the total United States 
business of the British insurance companies. The Royal 
seems to jhave been ‘pruning its American account fairly 
drastically, and its United States premium income fell last 
year by $10 million to $222 million. On the other hand, 
the American premium income of the Commercial Union 
rose last year from $68 million to $70 million in spite of a 
more restrictive underwriting policy. The chairman of the 
Royal, Mr T. H. Naylor, is confident that in time “ the 
American insurance market must inevitably be restored to 
a prosperous level ” and certainly prospects for 1959 look 
brighter than they did twelve months ago. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Leslie, the chairman of the Commercial Union, who 
is retiring this year, is less forthcoming ; the fire depart- 
ment loss ratio has improved as a result of restrictive 
measures in the United States but he is “ afraid that some 
further time must elapse” before the American accident 
account becomes profitable. Mr Cyril Kleinwort, the 
chairman of North British and Mercantile which plans to 
merge with Commercial Union, is equally cautious. Last 
year, largely because of the unsatisfactory business in the 
United States, North British made a net underwriting loss 
on fire, accident and marine insurance of £1,048,000, after 
overheads and tax, compared with {£1,496,000. The net 
loss in the fire department of £26,000 compares favourably 
with the loss of £889,000 in 1957 but Mr Kleinwort says 
the development of casualty business in the United States 
*‘ must continue to proceed with much circumspection until 
there are more significant signs of a general improvement 
in results.” North British is one of the few composite offices 
that has left its dividend unchanged—at 45 per cent. 


DSIR 


Alms for Industry ? 


HE reorganised Department of Scientific and Industrial 
. Research promises to be a much richer body than its 
predecessor, with a grant ‘of £61 million for the five year 
period starting this year compared with only £36 million 
for 1954-59. No one who has watched the DSIR trying 
to run its network of research stations on little more than 
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a pittance will grudge its new-found affluence and in general 
the policy outlined for the coming five years is a sound and 
sensible one. The chairman has said flatly that DSIR does 
not intend to work to a rigid five-year programme, Its plans 
are made for the coming year ; they spill over in part into 
the second year but not beyond. The board is reserving the 
right to make up its mind according to circumstances. which 
can change with bewildering rapidity over the field of 
science. An organisation whose main object could crudely 
be described as scientific pump-priming should have the 
greatest possible freedom of action, and the decision to 
sponsor more research at the universities greatly increases 
the number and variety of pumps available for priming, as 
the astonishing list of research projects included in the 
DSIR’s annual report can testify. 

But this process can be carried too far. This year, for 
the first time, DSIR is starting an experiment already 
partly covered by another government body, the National 
Research Development Corporation. “ We believe,” says 
the DSIR’s report, “ that valuable ideas exist in some of the 
smaller industrial concerns of the country which they them- 
selves cannot afford to investigate,” and it adds that there 
may be some projects too big for even the biggest giants of 
industry. DSIR is ready to vet such projects and advise 
whether they “would be appropriate subjects for govern- 
ment backing.” This seems a rather naive view to take 
in view of the longer experience of NRDC, which has 
tried to give just this kind of financial encouragement to 
new projects with commercial possibilities and found pretty 
few worth support. Why the DSIR thinks it will have better 
luck, whether it has something different in mind, or how 
it even considers this kind of industrial alms-giving comes 
within its terms of reference are points not fully explained. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Training for Control 


LAIMS that some kind of engineering specialism should 
C be separated out as a distinct and independent tech- 
nological discipline in its own right, followed closely by 
calculations of the number of these beings that Britain 
vitally needs to have in some years’ time and hence should 
be training now if it is to keep up with the United States 
and the Soviet Union, have come fairly often in recent 
years. Those made for “control engineering” by suc- 
cessive presidents of the Society of Instrument Technology, 
Sir Harold Hartley last year and Mr J. F. Coales this week, 
are perhaps more justified than claims for other kinds of 
engineering about which more is heard. The analysis of 
operating systems and the design of techniques for control- 
ling them can fairly be argued to be both a distinct 
specialism and one broadly applicable throughout a wide 
and extending range of technology. Mr Coales’s calculations 
about the numbers Britain ought to be training, in his 
presidential address to the society this week, were no more 
and no less convincing than most quasi-statistical statements 
of educational claim of this kind. But his discussion of the 
scope of training required for a control engineer, and of the 
society’s proposed syllabuses for ordinary and higher 
national certificates in instrument technology, was more 
impressive. 

Students at engineering colleges, he argued, instead of 
having to choose at an early stage between civil, mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineering, might better be divided 
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Renato Raggi of Melzo says goodbye to his pretty wife Luciana as he leaves for work. Upstairs Roberto, aged five, is still in bed. 


For Renato Raggi life 


has changed 


A SIX-THIRTY A.M. A FEW DAYS AGO SIGNOR 
RENATO RAGGI OF MELZO IN ITALY BEGAN 
A NEW LIFE. 


Six-thirty is the time he gets up and starts work in this 
little town near Milan. His routine is a simple one. A quick 
cup of coffee and then he sets off on his bicycle to cover the 
quarter-of-a-mile that separates his flat from the smart petrol 
station on the main road to Monza. Already the morning sun 
is breaking through as he does it. 

But that morning was different. That morning his garage 
opened in different colours. Green-and-yellow. That morning 
he began selling different products. British products. BP 


products — the identical BP products that you buy from your 
garage in Britain. 


550 Italian petrol stations have gone BP now. The children? All the neighbourhood 
kids had to see Renato Raggi in his new uniform. 


AT 550 PETROL STATIONS 


For BP has come to Italy. At nearly 550 petrol stations along 
the roads of this sunny land the familiar BP Shields are on view 
this week — and 1,500 stations will have changed to BP by the 
end of the year. It’s one more tremendous step forward in the 
expansion of this dynamic company. 


Already British Petroleum markets its high-grade fuels and 
oils in 31 other countries besides Britain. In Canada and in 
Sweden. In Nigeria and in Australia. In Morocco and in 
Austria — to mention only a few. And all the time BP is grow- 
ing stronger. Growing stronger because of the terrific demand 
for its products. 


o 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
What does this mean to you, the moforist in Britain ? 

First it means that the local BP station to which you take 
your car for petrol, oil and service is part of a go-ahead and 
internationally minded organisation. An organisation that can 
put world-wide experience and strength at your disposal. 

Second, it means that when you bring your car to Italy - or : 
almost any country in Western Europe -— you can continue to 
rely on BP products and service. (And the BP Touring Service 
is in action in all these countries to make your holiday more 
enjoyable — ask about it at your BP garage.) 


Yes. From now on Renato Raggi-—the BP man- 
service, British Motorist ! 


Gy BRITISH PETROLEUM 


is at your 
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into those with an aptitude for mathematics and research, 
and those with less ability in mathematics and more in 
dealing with practical problems, who are more likely to end 
up in production. Whatever branch of research he eventu- 
ally goes into, the first kind of student will need much the 
same mathematical technique and knowledge of classical 
physics ; and a production engineer needs a good funda- 
‘mental training in mechanical, electrical and electronic 
engineering as well as applied physics. The control 
engineer would supplement this broad training with the 


newer techniques of quantitative dynamic analysis and. 


systems design, employing the techniques of control with 
a view to achieving optimum performance from any system, 
economic as well as technical. 


Control engineering covers a variety of techniques: 
existing courses in instrument manufacture and maintenance 
turn out craftsmen, but hardly the technicians who will have 
to deal with a wide range of measuring and control instru- 
ments. The society’s draft syllabus for an ordinary national 
certificate would combine most of its applied physics into 
courses on “ Structure and properties of matter” and on 
** Mechanics and Energy ” in the first two years, along with 
mathematics and, for one year, engineering drawing. Two 
evenings a week in the third year would cover geometric 
optics, electricity and magnetism, and a little chemistry ; 
the third evening a week in the second and third year would 
be devoted to applied physics, particularly measurement and 
control. “It is to be hoped,” observed Mr Coales, “ that 
eventually we may have an ordinary national certificate 
which is common to all technologies . . . a better under- 
standing of the fundamental concepts of mathematics, 
physics and mechanics is more important’ than particular 
knowledge of a special technology.” 


NATURAL RUBBER 


Sharp Rise in Prices 


ATURAL rubber continues to rise. On Thursday spot 
N rubber closed in London at 31d. a lb, a gain of nearly 
23d. on the week, and the premium for the nearby delivery 
months has increased. Natural rubber is now 64d. a lb 
dearer than at the begin- 
ning of the year and over 
40 per cent dearer than 
synthetic rubber, which 
may not help it in the long 
run. But this latest rise in 
a free market reflects a 
growing tightness of sup- 
plies, with world con- 
sumption rising and an 
unusually severe seasonal 
fall in production. This 

week China bought several thousand tons of rubber in 
Singapore, for the first time, it is believed, since the Malayan 
authorities closed down the Bank of China towards the end 
of last year. Chinese buying helped to push prices higher, 
and may have encouraged some speculative buying besides. 
Production should soon begin to recover, and higher prices 
should stimulate output by smallholders. Whether supplies 
will remain tight depends mainly on demand from the. com- 
-miunist countries. So far they have been buying more 
heavily than last year. 


RUBBER PRICES 


Pence per Ib. 


1957 1958 1959 
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RAW COTTON 


More Business at Higher Prices 


HE recovery in raw cotton prices is now well under way. 

In Liverpool recently there has been much more busi- 
ness in actual cotton and cotton futures, and as spot supplies 
have fallen spinners are not finding it easy to obtain the 
qualities they require. The discount on the distant delivery 
months on the futures market has been narrowing for some 
time, and American middling 1-inch cotton on the spot 
has risen this month by nearly $d. to 23.10d. a lb. In 
theory this grade of cotton from the new crop will cost 
23.40d. a Ib cif Liverpool for shipment from August rst, 
when the effective American support price drops and the 
export subsidy is raised by 14 cents to 8 cents a lb. The 
subsidy can be increased if necessary to meet competition, 


_and not long ago it was widely expected that it would be. 


On February 18th this grade was quoted in Liverpool at 
18.60d. a lb for December-January delivery. Market 
opinion has gradually become less pessimistic, and Decem- 
ber-January delivery has now risen by 23d. a lb. The 
recent announcement that the American authorities will add 
to the basic export price a carrying charge for each month 
from October onwards helped this change in sentiment. 
And with buyers of cotton textiles deciding that the time 
had come to build up stocks, spinners have had to buy 
more cotton. 

The advance has also been assisted by the recovery in 
Sudan cotton. The protracted decline in the longer-stapled 
Sudan cottons had brought prices to a level at which they 
had lost their premium over shorter stapled cotton and were 
holding down prices of these growths. But the Gezira 
Board’s decision to abolish the practice of fixing reserve 
prices at auction is now bringing results. Since the change 
of policy at the end of January the board has sold nearly 
300,000 bales, and has recently been able to raise prices. In 
the last two months Lambert No. 6 cotton for July-August 
delivery in Liverpool has risen by 44d. to 264d. a lb. 
So the prospect for the Sudan is much brighter than it 
was—provided that the American export subsidy is not 
increased further. Cotton is the mainspring of the Sudan’s 
economy, and the government will pray that the American 
authorities do not undo by their cotton policy the help 
they are extending to the Sudan by a substantial pro- 
gramme of economic aid. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Inventions for Sale 


PERIODICAL called Lapis (standing for “ licences, agents, 

patents, and inventions”), which was founded‘ last 
October, has taken a practical step to improve the highly 
imperfect market in inventions. Published monthly and 
with subscribers in forty countries, it offers a list of patents 
and products that are available for licensing, and those 
which manufacturers wish to obtain to make under licence. 
Many large companies are already subscribers, and for each 
of these the publishers state that it has two medium-sized 
and three or four small companies. Lapis is useful to them 
not only as a means of finding inventions for sale or wanted ; 


the announcements that a company puts in (free) are a guide * 


to its plans, more direct than the indications one can often 
glean from the advertisements it places for new staff. So far 
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as the individual inventor is concerned, it provides a unique 
opportunity to advertise his wares, which should do some- 
thing to lessen the disabilities under which he labours ; in 
such cases, where an invention does not come from an estab- 
lished institution, some attempt is made to vet its feasibility 
before insertion. 


STEEL 


A New Process from Brymbo 


T was at Brymbo, a small steelworks near Wrexham 
I owned by Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, that the first basic 
openhearth furnace in Britain ever made steel, in 1884: 
the works had been making iron for nearly 90 years before 
that. Brymbo has had since then a number of other tech- 
nical developments to its credit; at the end of last month 
it released details of another. This is a method of pre- 
refining molten iron from the blast furnace with oxygen 
before charging it to the three 40-ton electric furnaces in 
its new melting shop. Ordinary electric furnaces only use 
scrap because they are essentially sealed bowls, with no 
outlets for impurities or slag from the hot metal to be 
tapped off during the heat. One can use hot-metal in 
them by “ duplexing,” blowing the hot iron in a Bessemer 
convertor to remove silicon and phosphorous before feeding 
it into the arc furnace, but.the iron from Brymbo’s small 
blast furnace was not suitable for this process. 

Brymibo’s solution is to pre-refine the metal in a special 
furnace with limestone and iron oxide—and oxygen injected 
through a “lance ”—in order to remove the silicon and 
phosphorus from its iron. The pre-refirling furnace is fitted 
for the slag, which absorbs the impurities from the metal, 
to be tapped off before transferring the metal to the arc 
furnaces. This is a steelworks producing special and alloy 
steels ; in Britain electric furnaces are largely confined to 
these, though in some other countries they are beginning to 
be employed as a way of making common steel. But the 
process could have quite a wide application in steelmaking: 
the openhearth furnace could benefit from a cheap form of 
pre-refining hot metal. 

Brymbo’s does seem to be a cheap process. The three 
arc furnaces, a hot metal teceiver and the pre-refining 
furnace in a complete new melting shop with a tonnage 
oxygen plant and all ancillary services, have cost £2 million, 
a modest sum as steel capital expenditure goes. The 
whole development scheme was begun in 1956: its 
civil engineering was complicated by the fact that the 
disused slag tip that offered the only suitable site turned 
out to have a core of smouldering producer ash: 
MacAlpines had to damp this down with thousands of 
gallons of water, then excavate about 80,000 cubic yards of 
the redhot ash in the process of removing and levelling the 
ash-tip. The three 40-ton furnaces in the new melting shop, 
fed from the 150-ton hot metal receiver and the 20-ton 
pre-refining furnace, are at present giving the works an 
output of some 15,000 ingot tons a week. 


FINANCE HOUSES 


A European Association 


IRE purchase has grown rapidly in recent years on the 
Continent as wel] as in Britain ; and arrangements 
are now being made for a forma! European representative 
Organisation, |The older established institutions of the 
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financial world all have their international links, which on 
the whole serve rather for personal contacts and exchange 
of information than for practical business purposes. The 
finance houses seem to have the same broad aims in mind ; 
but some of them at present appear to be thinking in terms 
of participation in the business of other European countries. 
A number of British houses have developed business in the 
Commonwealth ; but operations outside the sterling area 
would need the approval of the exchange control. 

The first step in the European project was taken last 
week when representatives of finance houses in Britain, 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Austria met for one day in Bonn. Britain was represented 
by officers of the Finance Houses Association and the 
Industrial Bankers Association (who were thus preparing 
for a common European organisation before they had agreed 
on one for themselves). The brief meeting had its intended 
result. It was agreed that the inaugural conference of 
European instalment credit companies and organisations 
should meet on November 5th and 6th in Amsterdam. An 
international committee has been appointed to decide who 
should be invited and what should be discussed, 


BELGIUM 


Both Lender and Borrower 


ELGIAN investors are subscribing to the first issue of 
Belgian franc bonds of the World Bank ; the offer is 
equivalent to $10 million and is in § per cent bonds repay- 
able within ten years. At the same time, the Belgian 
government is borrowing $22 million on the New York 
market. It is intriguing that the two flows of money should 


- be proceeding in opposite directions at the same time. The 


explanation for Belgium’s New York borrowing seems to lie 
in the peculiar difficulties of the Belgian Treasury, which 
has no magic influence with the central bank and is 
chronically short of funds. This is not the first time that 
the Belgian government has borrowed abroad to meet a 
deficiency not of foreign exchange but of Belgian francs. 
The conjuncture is a rare one in the modern world—and 
not entirely displeasing to the old guard of sound money 
men. 


OIL 


Growth in Refining 


IL refinery capacity in Britain has experienced roughly 
O a seven-fold growth in the past ten years ; along with 
ancillary industries such as petrochemicals, refining has been 
one of the fastest-growing industries of the postwar period. 
The most rapid period of growth ended in 1954, after a 
capital investment of about {£200 million ; but total capacity 
has continued to increase since then, and major expansions 
in the past year at refineries in Britain have produced an 
annual throughput capacity of over 41 million tons, the 
largest of any country in the free world excluding the United 
States. Caltex has now withdrawn its application for per- 
mission to build a new {£20 million refinery at Hook, on 
the east side of Southampton Water, in the face of strong 
local opposition, though this project, which would have 
added 2-3 million tons a year, has not been finally 
abandoned ; but the planned expansion of existing refinery 
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capacity and the commissioning of plants now under con- 
struction will still bring the total capacity of the industry 
to over 46 million tons within a year’s time. 


Shell, with a total throughput capacity of 15 million tons 
a year, has now the largest refining capacity in Britain ; a 


new distillation unit early this year at Shell Haven brought . 


capacity up to eight million tons a year. In addition, 
Shell are at present enlarging port facilities at Tranmere, 
which serves the company’s Stanlow refinery, including the 
construction of two floating stages capable of accommodat- 
ing tankers of up to 65,000 tons dead weight. British 
Petroleum’s refining capacity in Britain is now about 13} 
million tons a year ; construction on the company’s refinery 
at the Isle of Grain in Kent, completed at the end of last 
year, brought it to 7.2 million tons, and the addition of a 
new distillation unit at Grangemouth, together with ancil- 
lary plant, has raised capacity there to 3.2 million tons a 
year. Work is also proceeding on BP’s Angle Bay terminal 
at Milford Haven, which is expected to be delivering crude 
oil to the company’s Llandarcy refinery by the middle of 
1960. 

The addition of a new pipe still at Esso’s Fawley refinery 
has brought capacity there to 10.5 million tons a year ; in 
addition the company’s refinery at Milford Haven, which 
will have a capacity of 4.5 million tons a year, will come on 
stream during 1960. Mobil Oil’s refinery at Coryton, with a 
capacity of 2 million tons a year, accounts for the remainder 
of the industry’s capacity in Britain. The two million ton 
refinery at Whitegate Bay, County Cork, which is jointly 
owned by Shell-Mex and BP, Esso and Caltex, is scheduled 
to come on stream in the near future, having already received 
its first cargo of crude oil. 


PERSIA 


New Banking Consortium 


N international banking consortium is being formed to 
A co-operate with the Persian government ,in the 
establishment of a new development bank. The 
project has been in the offing for some time. The initiative 
stemmed from the Chase Manhattan group and Lazard 
Fréres of New York. Their negotiations with the Persian 
government became bogged down ; meanwhile, two British 
banks moved into partnership with Persian interests 
in conformity with the requirement that banks must be 
majority owned within the country. The first move was 
made by the Chartered, breaking new ground, and it 
was followed by the British Bank of the Middle East— 
the old Imperial Bank of Persia, which was edged out 
in 1952. 

The New York bankers apparently decided that their 
own project, which is for a fund to extend medium term 
credit for the purchase of capital equipment rather than a 
deposit bank, would stand a better chance with a more 
international flavour. This it now has. Three-fifths of the 
capital of the development bank is to be owned by the 
Persian Government. Of the remainder, equivalent to about 
$2 million, the Chase and Lazard Fréres will hold one-third, 
and groups in Britain and five Continental countries will 
each hold one-tenth. The British participants include 
besides Lazards, the Midland and Lloyds, as well as English 
Electric and Simon-Carves. Participation in financing of 
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this sort is not usual for English clearing banks ; but the 
amounts involved are small—the whole British subscription 
to the capital will be $200,000-$250,o00—and they can be 
regarded primarily as tokens of good will. The World Bank 
is to do its part by contributing loan capital. 


STAMP DUTY 


The Archaic Tax 


HE main outlines of the stamp duty, the Colwyn Com- 
T mittee noted in 1927, remain as they were in 1694. 
They remain so today, though the revenue continues to be 
a diminishing portion of the budget total—about -one per 
cent today, compared with ten per cent at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. An interesting factual survey in 
the Midland Bank Review points to the striking increase in 
the contribution of duty on transactions in securities ; these 
now provide two-fifths of total stamp duties. House buyers 


STAMP DUTY RECEIPTS 
(Years to March 31) 


1914 1928 1938 1948 1958 


From : £m, —— | 
Transfers of real property .... 2:0 4:8 5-5 16:8 162 
Transfers of stocks, shares, etc. 3:2 9-8 77 2t-t 25+ 
Companies’ share capital duty. 0-7 3-3 1-1 2-4 4-1 
EO ones hae ose ibn boa '-3 3:5 4:1 | 6-2 
Other bills of exchange ...... 1-2 1-5 0:7 0-7 1-8 
ng EE OR OE PO 0:7 2°3 3-1 4:2 28 
iv gidaue ented cl cureeue' 1-0 1-8 2:1 3-3 €-3 

WE sd daddesceneysae 10-0 26:9 24:2 54:6 63-5 








have been given relief in recent budgets, and bills of 
exchange, despite the revival of the City’s international 
business, are now much less important. The 2d. on cheques 
brings in £6 million—half as much again as the 2d. on 
receipts. The levy on the cheque has as little logic 
as any stamp duty; but it hardly seems realistic to cite 
this duty as a critical obstacle to the wider use of cheques 
by wage earners. For most people it comprises a fifth or 
less of the total average cost of drawing a cheque. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 578-579 and 582 on 
Vickers de Havilland 
Rio Tinto Dunlop Rubber 
Babcock & Wilcox United Sua Betong 
John Summers Richard Costain 


Gallaher Hambros Bank 
Rea Brothers Pressed Steel 
Cammell Laird Borax 


Hudson’s Bay 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 580 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week’s movements reported on page 582 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 583 
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DE HAVILLAND HOLDINGS LIMITED 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE GROUP OF COMPANIES 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR W. E. NIXON 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of de Havilland Holdings Limited will 
be held on May 29th at Hatfield Aerodrome, 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire. The following is the 
statement by Mr W. E. Nixon, the Chairman, 
which has been circulated with the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1958: 


Last year, when presenting the Annual 
Accounts to you, I considered it necessary 
to sound a warning about the probable 
downward trend of profits. This has unfor- 
tunately proved to be the case, and in 
consequence I have regretfully to report a fall 
of £486,000 in the net surplus for the year. 


The development, tooling and preparation 
of the Comet 4 for service have involved us 
in an expenditure of many millions of 
pounds. We certainly received a contribu~ 
tion towards this from the Government, but 
it amounted to only a small fraction of the 
cost. While we are confident that the 
Comet 4 is a first-class and completely 
reliable airliner, we have felt it essential to 
take a prudent assessment of the investment 
in this project and, apart from the tooling 
expenditure covered by existing orders, we 
have again this yéar felt obliged to absorb 
the balance of the initial expenditure as it 
is not possible at this point of time to 
guarantee its recovery in future additional 
sales. These heavy charges have in conse- 
quence had to be met from what would other- 
wise have been profits of the year. 


Another factor adversely affecting our 
trading results is that the Defence policy 
adopted by this country in 1957, which placed 
emphasis on guided weapons almost to the 
exclusion of military aircraft, has led to a 
substantial reduction of orders from our own 
Government for new aircraft. This, in turn, 
has meant that we have had no aircraft suit- 
able for sale to other countries. Such sales 
had previously formed a large part of our 
total business and had thus contributed to 
our trading profits. 


Following the change of Government 
policy, we now have in all our Companies 
to bear heavy costs in developing civil air- 
craft, engines and propellers for sale in the 
markets of the world, to take, the place of 
that part of our business previously engaged 
on Government orders. Here again these 
costs have had to be met out of the surplus 
on our general trading. 


On the whole, our turnover has continued 
at a reasonably satisfactory level, but this 
abnormally heavy development expenditure 
in our various companies has had to be 
absorbed by them. Subject to what I have 
to say later regarding the difficulties of the 
market for airliners, this expenditure is, we 
believe, wisely investing in the future. 

Since it will be obvious that our trading 
results in this and previous years have been 
largely affected by expenditure incurred in 
launching our Comet airliners, you will 
expect me to devote some part of my address 
to this important side of our business. 


AIRLINER POLICY 


It has, I think, been generally accepted 
that the success of the original Comets had 


a stimulating effect upon our national morale 
at a time when it was vitally needed and that 
the benefit of this was not entirely lost by 
its unfortunately tragic sequel: The whole 
of the world’s aircraft industry too has 
undoubtedly profited from our experience, 
and the lessons learnt from it, and although 
neither of these factors can be valued and 
written into our Company’s Accounts, I 
venture to suggest that they should not be 
lost sight of in appraising our present 
position. 

When we decided to go ahead with the 
Comet 4 we recognised that the task would 
be a difficult one, particularly in view of the 
time lost and the competition which was 
developing in other countries, but we were 
convinced that the pure jet airliner would 
be adopted for general use and, in view of 
our experience (dearly bought, as it was) we 
felt that we would be able to obtain a suffi- 
cient share of the foreseeable world market 
for this type of aircraft. 


On the technical side, I believe that the 
successful operation of the Comet 4 in the 
past six months by British Overseas Airways 
Corporation has vindicated the decision we 
then took, but in spite of our very concen- 
trated sales efforts we have as yet been unable 
to achieve the volume of orders necessary to 
make the project as a whole a remunerative 
one. In particular, we have so far been 
unable to effect any sales in America, which 
represents over 70 per cent of the total world 
market for airliners of this size. We believe 
that the Comet 4 could serve many sectors of 
this market better than any similar aircraft, 
but it does not appear likely under present 
circumstances, that a non-American com- 
pany can achieve any substantial success in 
selling to operators in the United States. 


Notwithstanding these disappointments, we 
decided with our associates in the Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company to undertake the 
design and construction of the Airco D.H. 
121 jet airliner for British European Airways 
destined to enter airline operation in 1963. 
This aircraft is a logical development of the 
Comet, but on the basis of the numbers so 
far ordered by the Corporation-and in view of 
the absence of any kind of Government sup- 
port, the terms of this contract are more 
onerous than any we have previously under- 
taken. However, we have great confidence in 
the Airco D.H.121 design and discussions 
with a large number of airlines throughout 
the world show that this aircraft has a wide 
potential market, but such prospects are 
always subject to political and economic con- 
siderations within the country with which we 
are seeking to do business. 

I should like to say here how much we 
have valued the friendship and practical assis- 
tance of Hunting Aircraft and The Fairey 
Company in establishing the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Company to undertake this project. 
We believe that this association will be a 
source of strength to all of us and may 
well permit a more efficient use of the 
many resources available to the three Com- 
panies. 


These big airliner projects of course are 
by no means the only activities of our Group 





and they must be considered in relation to 
the successful work of our Canadian Com- 
pany in short take-off aircraft and of our 
home Companies in Naval fighter aircraft, 
engines, propellers, air-to-air missiles, and 
the ballistic missile known as Blue Streak. 
Some of these projects are of course still in 
the development stages so that substantial 
production cannot be expected in the 
immediate future. 


Our manufacturing companies in Canada, 
Australia and the United Kingdom are for- 
tunate in having much military as well as 
civil work to do, but, as I have already said, 
all are having to spend increasing sums of 
money on the development of new projects 
to ensure their future trading position and 
we believe that they will achieve this objec- 
tive. The rapidly changing pattern of 
aviation business has, however, laid a heavy 
strain upon our financial resources and tech- 
nical organisation, whilst increasing materially 
the time needed to bring a profitable reward. 


NEED FOR HOME MARKET 


The question may well be asked whether 
the manufacture of airliners can of itself 
provide a reasonable return instead of 
absorbing the profits of .our other products. 
Our experience has demonstrated very clearly 
the fierce competition which we have to face 
from manufacturers mainly in the United 
States, but also now in France. Russia, too, 
may soon enter this market. The manufac- 
turers of large transport aircraft in all these 
countries are materially assisted by orders 
from their governments. Our main competi- 
tors in the United States have in most cases 
been able to cover their investment on civil 
aircraft by large military orders of similar 
types in addition to the very large home 
market which they have available to them. 
Further, they have the benefit of a highly 
flexible system for extending credit to pur- 
chasers, and to keep their facilities fully em- 
ployed they are using every financial means 
to obtain orders for their aircraft. In addi- 
tion, the effects of the European Common 
Market are bound to be felt upon this indus- 
try as on others in Britain, since it seems 
likely that the Common Market countries will 
ow to look within themselves to meet their 
needs. 


Our main competitors, therefore, have a 
vital basis for projects involving the expendi- 
ture on initial development and tooling of 
many millions of pounds, that is a reasonable 
prospect of sufficient home orders at the in- 
ception of a major project. This puts them 
in a strong position in the other markets of 
the world. The problem for us is whether 
a basis can be provided which would enable 
manufacturers in this country also to con- 
tinue to compete for the export business 
which is so vital to our success, An efficient 
world-wide transport system has always been 
the backbone of Britain’s international trade 
and the Government’s encouragement of civil 
air transport is, in our view, essential to this 
aspect of our economic life. With the neces- 
sity for Britain to move its people and mer- 
chandise quickly about the world, the need 
to meet the potential demand for transporta- 
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tion in and out of this country is vitally im- 
portant. It has for several years been the 
British Government’s policy to maintain for 
itself a near monopoly in civil air transport, 
rather than to leave it to the free play of 
private enterprise. The Government has 
thereby accepted the continuing duty to 
ensure that all the possibilities of civil avia- 
tion are being exploited in the best interests 
of an expanding economy. 


In addition the modern conception of 
Defence is to have a small, well trained and 
highly mobile Army and Air Force equipped 
to move rapidly about the world. We believe 
it is essential, not only for this industry but 
for the country as a whole, that those who 
have the power to make the aviation policies 
of this country should now work out how this 
resourceful industry can best help the moder- 
nising of the commercial and military effort 
of the nation. The complexities of world 
trade in general and of international aviation 
in particular certainly make this a difficult 
task and it is possible that this country can- 
not on its own achieve the full development 
of these needs which may well require closer 
links between British aviation interests and 
those in other parts of the world. 


The aircraft industry in this country is in 
the midst of a world struggle for survival. 
The British companies concerned can only 
hope to stand up to the competition from 
other countries if Government policy stimu- 
lates a demand for a sufficient number of 
transport aircraft to justify the expenditure of 
many millions of pounds of private money on 
such ventures. 


Given such a policy, we believe that we can 
then compete successfully in the uncommitted 
markets of the world. It is, however, idle to 
pretend that the British aircraft companies 
can finance from their own resources highly 
expensive new projects without a basic mini- 
mum of orders and still compete successfully 
with the other manufacturers of the world 
who have sufficient government orders or 
subsidies, or both. 


For these reasons it is essential in order to 
manufacture civil aircraft with the maximum 
economy that the Services and National 
Corporations have a concerted buying 
policy which has some regard to the 
manufacturers’ need to obtain a reasonable 
return on their heavy investment in one type 
of aircraft before orders are given for a 
replacement. 


Unless we have backing on a scale which 
bears some comparison with that afforded to 
our competitors, this country’s aviation 
exports, currently amounting to over £150 
million a year, must decline and the triple 
advantage to the nation of high technical 
achievement, mobility and a high rate of 
exports will be lost. 


From all that I have said you will not be 
surprised that your Directors have not been 
able to recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend in respect of the year just past. It will, 
I am sure, be appreciated that in the present 
circumstances it is essential to apply our 
resources to safeguarding our future trading 
position. I do, nevertheless, feel that despite 
present uncertainties, we have a sound chance 
of emerging in due course as one of the few 
really successful aviation companies of the 
world. Needless to say, our policies will re- 
main under continuous review since we are 
acutely aware that our judgment must keep 
in step with changing circumstances. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


You will wish me to make some comment 
upon the figures appearing in the Accounts, 
but since these follow the same pattern as in 
previous years and as any changes are readily 
compared with the figures of the year before, 
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I will refer only to items which are of 
especial significance. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the value of Fixed Assets has decreased by 
£1,141,696. This has arisen as a result of 
the transfer to the Government of a factory 
temporarily financed, by one of our com- 
panies and of the normal charges for depre- 
ciation. There are outstanding commitments 
for Capital Expenditure of £275,000 com- 
pared with last year’s figure of £1,040,000. 
This confirms the hope expressed in my last 
address that it would be possible to reduce 
the volume of such expenditure. 


Trade Investments are unchanged ; it will 
be remembered that this represents prin- 
cipally our shareholding in Saunders-Roe 
Limited, who have continued to trade on a 
profitable basis albeit at a reduced rate. 


The value of Stock and Work-in-Progress 
after deduction of Progress Payments has 
increased by the substantial amount of 
£7,882,875 compared with 1957 and has been 
financed in the main by an increase in Bank 
Loans of £2,413,093 and an increase in Cus- 
tomers’ Deposits and Advances of £5,139,667. 
The amount of the Customers’ Deposits and 
Advances is £18,331,997 and is an indication 
of the orders being worked upon for future 
delivery. The outcome is that Net Current 
Assets at £11,858,491 show an increase of 
£921,273 over the previous year. The total 
net assets representing the capital and 
reserves of the Group at £19,204,234 are 
virtually unchanged. 


Mainly on account of the continued heavy 
private venture expenditure to which I have 
already referred, there is a reduction of some 
£940,000 in the Net Trading Revenue shown 
in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
after crediting provisions of £530,860 no 
longer required, and a fall in the Net Surplus 
attributable to the Group from £619,611 to 
£133,606, after taking into account a lower 
tax liability and other charges and credits. 


The Profit and Loss Appropriation Account 
shows that after the appropriations for 
Preference Dividends and with the amount 
brought forward from the previous year, the 
sum of £438,537 remains to be carried for- 
ward to next year. 


The remaining financial statement is the 
Balance Sheet of the Holding Company which 
shows that the value of Shares in Subsidiary 
Companies has increased by a small amount. 
This is caused by the purchase of a few 
shares in our Canadian Company, which 
came on offer and the subscription for shares 
in the Aircraft Manufacturing Company 
Limited. Loans to and from Subsidiary 
ant of course fluctuate as their needs 

Ctate. 


Before mentioning changes in the Boards 
of the Subsidiary Companies, I must refer 
to the knighthood bestowed upon our Deputy 
Chairman in the New Year’s Honours. You 
will, I am sure, all share the pleasure we felt 
at this mark of appreciation of Sir Aubrey 
Burke’s work in our Group and in the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors, of which he 
is currently the President. 


One of our oldest colleagues, Mr Harry 
Povey, retired at the beginning of the year 
from the Board of the Aircraft Company, to 
which he has given unstinted service for over 
35 years. 


Mr John Cunningham, the Chief Test 
Pilot, and Mr C. T. Wilkins, the Chief De- 
signer, of the Aircraft Company, have joined 
the Board of that Company. 


Mr W. F. Shaylor has joined the Engine 
Company Board as Sales Director, and Pro- 
fessor A. D. Baxter has been appointed 
Director in charge of the Company’s rocket 
propulsion and nuclear work. 
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It is with great sadness that I have to 
report the sudden death of Mr J. L. P. 
Brodie, the Chief Engineer and a Director of 
the Engine Company since 1944, who was 
associated with the Company for 36 years. 
His loss will be keenly felt not only in his 
own sphere but in the many other activities 
of the Group in which he took a leading part. 


WIDE SPAN OF COMPANIES’ ACTIVITIES 


To deal now in a little more detail with 
the activities of our various companies, it is 
encouraging to be able to report that, subject 
to the provisos I have already made, the 
Group is at present busy and the turnover 
continues at a satisfactory level. Our esti- 
mates of the current year’s trading lead us 
to hope that this should prove to be a some- 
what better year, although our Canadian 
Company is still having to spend large sums 
on the development of its new aircraft, the 
Caribou. We are also dependent on selling 
more Comets particularly as, in order to be 
able to offer deliveries demanded by potential 
operators, we are having to manufacture a 
number additional to those at present on 
order. When dealing in units of over £1m. 
each, it is evident that the group’s profitability 
will be materially affected by the success of 
our sales efforts. 


Our Aircraft Company delivered their first 
two Comet 4’s to British Overseas Airways 
Corporation before the close of the financial 
year, ahead of contract dates. This enabled 
the Corporation to become the first airline to 
run a jet passenger service across the North 
Atlantic. The steady flow of our deliveries 
also enabled them to open Comet services 
between London and the Far East in April 
this year and they expect to put Comets on 
the Australian and South African routes 
towards the end of 1959. Meanwhile we 
have been able to start Comet deliveries to 
South America within twelve months of 
receiving an order from Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas for six aircraft. East African Airways 
also have ordered two Comets and negotia- 
tions have continued with other airlines. 


Production of the Sea Vixen naval fighter 
represents a very important side of our air- 
craft business and occupies a large part of 
our resources. Deliveries have begun in 
preparation for entry into squadron operation 
upon the completion of final Service trials. 
This aircraft which has been ordered in 
quantity will succeed the de Havilland Sea 
Venom, as the Navy’s front-line all-weather 
fighter. 


Production of Doves, Herons and Vampires 
also has continued in our aircraft factories. 
Demand for these aircraft is sustained, albeit 
on a modest scale, from countries to which 
they are particularly suited. The Dove and 
Heron are giving good service as executive 
aircraft and in light commercial work in 
many countries, and may be expected to do 
so for some time to come. 


This year has been a period of intense 
development activity for our Engine Company 
on a diversity of projects, the production 
benefits of which will not be apparent for 
some little while, but looking ahead there 
are good prospects here. Of these, the two 
most important are firstly the Gyron Junior, 
scheduled for the Blackburn N.A.39 and for 
a supersonic research aeroplane still on the 
secret list, and secondly the Gnome, for 
which there is a steadily increasing world- 
wide interest. Both these engines will come 
into quantity production during 1960. 


A pre-production batch of the helicopter 
version of the Gnome is already well under 
way, and deliveries will commence shortly. 
Interest in the propeller version is also 
encouraging. 

Rocket development and initial production 
proceeds to plan on both the Super Sprite 
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and Spectre take-off units for “V”- 
bombers, and also of the Double Spectre 
designed for interceptor or missile propulsion. 
The Rocket Division is in the final stages of 
developing certain auxiliary power units 
operating with hydrogen peroxide. 

We have also been actively exploring some 
industrial aspects of nuclear power, for 
which several important, but at present rela- 
tively small, contracts have been received. 


Whilst these new projects are taking shape 
the production of our older type engines 
continites in the form of complete engines 
and considerable spares business. 


Our Propeller Company similarly has been 
busily engaged with products covering a 
wide range. Deliveries of the Firestreak air- 
to-air missile to the Royal Air Force and the 
Royal Navy have begun, and last autumn the 
Navy in their practice shoot against 
target aircraft, achieved complete success 
with 80 per cent of the missiles they fired. 
Our northern manufacturing group are well 
equipped to handle the full flow of produc- 
tion. Overseas governments have been 
impressed by the efficiency of the Firestreak 
missile, but I have no export sales to 
announce yet. An advanced version of this 
missile is being actively developed for the 
British Forces. 

We continue to manufacture in consider- 
able numbers a wide range of propellers and 
are studying the requirements for a number 
of projected aircraft. Early this year the 
Vickers Vanguard airliner, which is fitted with 
our propellers, commenced flight trials. This 
propeller is the most advanced that we have 
yet made, having a number of new operating 
and safety features, and it called for the 
largest propeller development programme 
that we have ever undertaken. 

Our air-conditioning equipment is in pro- 
duction for several types of civil and military 
aircraft and our alternators are standard in 
most of the guided missiles made in this 
country. Our airborne scanner unit has 
entered service and is working well. Among 
new projects is a fuel control system for the 
Gnome turbine engine. We are exploring 
opportunities to develop products for markets 
outside the aircraft industry. 


THE BRITISH BALLISTIC MISSILE 


During 1958 we were permitted to 
announce that de Havilland Propellers had 
been selected as the prime contractors and the 
co-ordinating authority for the design and 
construction of the British Long Range 
Ballistic Missile, Blue Streak. The Aircraft 
company is also taking an important part in 
this work. Even though we realise that we 
cannot immediately expect great financial 
rewards, we are naturally proud to have been 
selected to play our part in this project to 
which we are devoting a large part of our 
technical resources and which represents in 
this age of space exploration something more 
than just a defence project. 


In Canada our Company has continued to 
produce Beaver and Otter transport aircraft 
for military and civil orders. Production of 
the CS2F aircraft for the Royal Canadian 
Navy also has continued at the Toronto fac- 
tory. It is of interest to note that as a result 
of the excellent service given by Beaver air- 
craft used in Antarctica for the International 
Geophysical Year, there is now a Beaver 
Lake, a Beaver Glacier and a Beaver Island. 
As — mentioned, oaleees Canadian a 
pany has a major d tt project in the 
Caribou transport aircraft, on which it has 
been hard at work since 1957. The first 
aircraft made its maiden flight at Toronto 
m July last year and deliveries are shortly 
‘0 start under centracts for the Canadian and 
United States Governments. 
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Our Australian Company has been building 
Vampire Trainers for the Australian Forces 
and, like our South African, New Zealand 
and United States Companies, has continued 
to distribute and service all de Havilland pro- 
ducts and the products of the other 
companies with which we are associated. 


I have endeavoured to give you some idea 
of the activities on which our various com- 
panies are now engaged, in the hope that you 
may be able to consider our future prospects 
in these directions in relation to the more 
complex problems referred to in my earlier 
remarks. The possibilities of diversification 
of our business also continue to receive our 
close attention and our Companies are making 
a start im various directions where our 
resources and experience can best be applied. 
‘At the same time we must exploit to the full 
the knowledge and highly developed facilities 
which we have been at such pains to acquire. 
Needless to say, all these problems are 
having the constant care and attention of 
your Board. 


I should like to close by expressing my 
thanks and those of my fellow directors to 
all in our organisation who have served us 
so well in what has been in some respects 
a difficult period. I am sure that what success 
we have achieved has been due to their con- 
tinued loyalty, courage and application. I 
pay this tribute with greater warmth since 
this is the last opportunity I shall have of 
thanking -them through this means. I have 
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passed the normal retiring age and I have 
asked the Board to appoint my successor. 
They have invited our Deputy Chairman, Sir 
Aubrey Burke, who has very wide and well 
proved experience in this industry, to become 
Chairman and Managing Director of this 
Company and Chairman of the home sub- 
sidiary companies ; he has agreed to assume 
these responsibilities from July Ist. In my 
thirty-nine years’ service with the Company 
I have seen it grow from something very 
small to something quite big. I shall hand 
over my duties confident that the Company 
is fundamentally sound and in good hands. 








The Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
of de Havilland Holdings Limited are : 


The de Havilland Aircraft Company 
Limited 

The de Havilland Engine Company 
Limited 


de Havilland Propellers Limited 

Aircraft Manufacturing Company Limited 

Saunders-Roe Limited 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
LN Havilland A 

L ircraft Propriet Limited 

(Australia) _— 

The de Havilland Aircraft Company of 
South Africa (Proprietary) Limited 

The de Havilland Aircraft Company 
(Rhodesia) Limited 

The de Havilland Aircraft Company of 
New Zealand Limited 

de Havilland Aircraft Inc. (USA) 









BRITISH ROPES 


The World’s largest manufacturers of 
wire, rope and cordage 


The following are extracts from the Report and Accounts for 1958 and from 
Mr. Harry Smith’s statement to the stockholders. 
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1957 1956 
£ thousands 
4,599 4,599 4,599 
13,840 13,374 12,556 
2,015 2,566 2,369 
912 1,152 1,036 
393 374 

























National Coal Board, has been o' 


the productive machinery of this plant. 


the association can be achieved. 






TRADING CONDITIONS. The Parent Company has been able to maintain its 

total turnover at the 1957 level ; the 10 per cent mer 

from the recession in world shipping and the reduced level of purchasing by the 
set by increases in Agricultural Twines and Wire, 

but the general effect has been to reduce the average margin of profit. 

EXPORTS. Competition has been increasingly severe and price levels have 

deteriorated, but our overall Export trade increased slightly compared with 1957. 

The Company’s comprehensive programme of re-equipment and rehabilitation is 

now to a large extent complete, and we are well placed to meet competition. 

STEEL CORDS LIMITED, in which we hold a 20 per cent interest, is a joint venture 

with Courtaulds Limited in the production of steel cord for tyre manufacture. This 

new company expects to be able to meet the growing demands of the Tyre manu- 

facturers in this country and also obtain an additional outlet overseas. 

CABLES MEXICANOS is a new wire rope manufacturing s 

Company in which there is a substantial Mexican interest. The demand for wire 

rope generally is increasing in Mexico, and steps have already been taken to increase 


HOOD HAGGIE & SON LIMITED. Both Companies can benefit materially 
from amalgamation, although some time must elapse before the full advantages of 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


2391H ANNUAL REPORT 


RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTORY 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF CAPITAL 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The Annual General Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will be held at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C.3, on May 27th. 


The following is the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Kindersley, CBE, MC, which has been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts: 


At the commencement of this review of the 
Corporation’s activities during the year 1958 
I should like to refer to two new members 
of the Court of Directors who have joined 
us during the past twelve months. 


Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, GCB, 
GCMG, KBE, DSO, who retired last year 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff is of 
course well known for his distinguished ser- 
vices to this country and to the Common- 
wealth. Major General Sir Charles Dunphie, 
CB, CBE, DSO, following a notable record 
of military service, has held an important 
position in industry for the last ten years. 
We are very glad indeed to have them with 
us and to be able to draw upon their wide 
experience. 


The executive at head office has. been 
strengthened by the appointment of Mr 
R. W. Peattie to the position of Assistant 
Manager. Mr Peattie was previously the 
manager of our Glasgow Branch and he has 
been succeeded there by Mr W. J. Renfrew, 
formerly manager at Belfast. 


It is with regret that I have to record the 
death in October last of Mr Alexander 
MacDonald, CBE. He was General Manager 
of the Corporation from 1931 to 1945 and 
thereafter was on the board of a number of 
our associated offices. His wise counsel will 
be much missed by his colleagues. 


On several occasions during the past few 
years I have drawn your attention to the great 
difficulties which we have encountered in the 
United States of America and you may have 
seen an announcement in the press towards 
the end of last year to the effect that we had 
entered into an agreement with the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited and the Sun 
Insurance Office Limited to place under 
common management in the United States 
the affairs of the three offices and their sub- 
sidiaries. This arrangement took effect on 
January Ist this year and Mr G. Leycester 
Parker, United States Manager of the “ Sun” 
was placed in charge of the joint organisa- 
tion. We welcome Mr Parker to the “ Royal 
Exchange ” group and, conscious of the heavy 
task which he has undertaken, we wish him 
every success. 


It would be quite wrong for me to en- 
courage you to think that what we have just 
done will by itself restore our fortunes in the 
United States. The fundamental difficulties 
of intense competition and low rates are still 
with us. What we believe is that the new 
arrangement will place us in a better position 
to grapple with the problems associated with 
the United States insurance market, and more 
quickly to take advantage of such improve- 
ments as may occur in the future. I can, 


however, say that we are already encouraged 
by signs of a reduction in operating costs and 
that we expect further economies as the 
organisation settles down. 


Reference to this matter would not be com- 
plete without mention of Mr H. C. Pitot who 
has been our United States Manager for the 
past eight years. In order to make possible 
the steps which we have now taken he agreed 
to retire from our service at a rather earlier 
age than he would otherwise have done, and 
it would be fair to say that but for the re- 
organisation which he carried out during the 
very difficult time when he was in charge of 
our affairs we would have been ill-equipped 
to participate in this new venture. We wish 
him every happiness in the future. 


THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW 


The period covered by these accounts saw 
some exceptional economic and _ financial 
changes in many of the territories in which 
we operate. Especially was it true of the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America in which countries a large part of 
our investment portfolio is concentrated. 


At home the discipline of a very high bank 
rate and the severe credit restrictions in the 
early part of last year were gradually relaxed 
and with a stable cost of living index I would 
expect a brighter economic outlook for the 
United Kingdom. It should not be supposed 
that this welcome situation results solely from 
the harsh financial restraints which were 
called for by conditions in 1957 and 1958. 
Rather, in my view, does it point to the 
wisdom of the consistent and resolute policies 
of our monetary authorities over a long 
period. 


Contrary to the experience in Britain the 
trade recession of 1958 did not significantly 
abate inflation in the United States. The 


wage cost spiral is deeply entrenched in the ~ 


American economy, and with the current 
business. recovery the stage there seems set 
for a further bout of inflation. 


THE GROUP’S INVESTMENTS 


On account of the need to provide the 
several funds with the kind of reserves appro- 
priate to the liabilities which they assume, the 
investments of a composite insurance office 
are inevitably of a highly. diverse character 
so that the worldwide postwar political and 
economic developments, some of which were 
almost impossible to predict, have im- 
posed a heavy burden upon our Treasury 


* Committee. 


Nevertheless I can assure you that ample, 
and in some cases relatively large, favourable 
margins exist between the total book values 
and market values of our separately invested 
funds. The interest income derived from 
these funds has continued buoyant, and as 
examples of this, during 1958 the gross 
average yield upon the Life Fund was raised 
from £5 17s. 3d. per cent to £6 3s. 2d. per 
cent, while the consolidated interest income 


of our general funds was raised by £144,000, 
or over 8 per cent, to £1,842,368. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Nett new 
sums a 


9,559,132 
9,536,520 
10,956,434 
11,191,381 


Fund at end 
of a 


25,550,794 
26,869,624 
3,094,497 28,214,241 
3,267,598 29,823,064 


The year under review is the first of the 
current triennium and the foregoing figures 
briefly summarise the progress made in 1958 
in relation to that of the preceding triennium. 
Claims by death were substantially higher 
than in 1957, but the total cost was well 
within the expectation, while payments in 
respect of surrenders fell considerably and to 
a relatively low level. Investment income 
again increased materially as you would 
expect from my earlier reference to the invest- 
ment portfolio of the fund. 


It was recently decided that on participat- 
ing life policies in the United Kingdom and 
in certain overseas territories the rate of 
interim bonus in respect of premiums due 
and paid in 1959 should be raised from 
£2 10s. Od. per cent to £2 15s. Od. per cent. 
That this step could be taken so early in the 
present triennium is an encouraging indica- 
tion of the inherent strength of this old- 
established fund. 


Both the general and pension sections of 
our annuity fund also enjoyed healthy 
progress and show a growth of 174 per cent 
during the year. 


Year 


S959. «. 
1956 .. 
(9527....... 
1958 .. 


Premiums 


£ 
2,730,200 
2,917,615 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Surplus 
transferred to 
Profit and Loss 

Amcaees 


Nett 


Year Premelee 


Ratio 
% 
Feet cca 7:2 


ha re 10: 
6956*4%:;. 2: 
3- 
6: 


1957. os. 
11,054,883 658,097 


1958 cis 

I am glad to be able to say that 1958 saw 
another fall in the United Kingdom fire 
wastage, although the total figure of more 
than £24 million published in The Times 
is still a formidable one. 


I believe that the fire insurance offices are 
entitled to take a substantial measure of credit 
for this improvement ; our staff of surveyors 
is constantly engaged in testing sprinkler 
and fire alarm systems and other equipment ; 
they advise on methods of.construction and 
heating, and much attention is devoted to 
promoting fire safety in industrial processes 
and storage arrangements. In addition to 
this the insurance offices own and operate the 
London Salvage Corps ; they largely finance 
the Fire Protection Association of the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, and they share with the 
Government the cost of maintaining the Joint 
Fire Research Organisation of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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As their names imply, these bodies work in 
different but complementary fields, although 
they have the same object in view, namely 
to reduce the heavy bill which the nation pays 
each year for fire losses. Industrialists, 
architects and others concerned in the build- 
ing and layout of new premises or in altera- 
tions to existing plants can, with benefit to 
themselves, make a contribution to this work 
by consulting their insurers in the planning 
stage and not after the work has_ been 
completed. 


In addition to paying for the material fire 
damage our fire department caters for loss of 
profits insurances and the need for this form 
of cover is becoming increasingly recognised. 
We alse write in this account what we call 
special.- perils business, giving -protection 
against a large variety of misfortunes. Damage 
arising from riot and earthquake are just two 
examples. 2 


Disturbed political conditions. and -some 
slackening in trade in a number of countries 
affected our operations abroad so that we had 
to be content with a rather modest increase 
in Our premium income. The year did not 
fail to produce, both at home:and abroad, the 
usual crop of. problems inseparable from a 
department providing insurance cover for 
such a wide variety of risks, ranging, for 
instance, from a village store in Central Africa 
to a vast industrial undertaking in North 
América ; from a’cotton mill in Lancashire to 
an oil refinery in the Middle East. There: is 
little sign that these problems’ will diminish 
in the immediate future, especially with the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy no longer 
confined to a few highly industrialised 
countries, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Surplus 
trans- Fund Ratio 
ferred at to 
to Profit 3tst nett 
Nett and Loss Decem- Pre- “ 
Year Premiums Account ber miums 
£ £ £ % 
1954 1,766,950 289,548 3,771,715 213-5 
1655 1,829,182 275,091 3,775,030 206-4 
1956 1,836,829 233,375 3,761,856 204:8 
1957 1,969,971 274,213 3,727,972 189-2 
1958 1,846,082 218,976 3,635,235 196:°9 


Although the out-turn was less favourable 
than that of the previous few years the 1956 
underwriting account which we are now con- 
sidering may be regarded as reasonably satis- 
factory but, as I mentioned to you last year, 
we seem to have returned to what may be 
described as a more normal experience of 
total losses. This trend which became 
apparent towards the end of 1957 continued 
during 1958 when some casualties of con- 
siderable magnitude occurred, notably the 
loss by explosion of the tanker “ Mirador.” 
It is also evident from the number of radar 
fitted ships which have been involved in 
collisions at sea during the past few years 
that this device is by no means the complete 
answer to the problem. 


For the first.time in the postwar years 
there was a strengthening in the rating of 
certain classes of hull risks which had_ been 
underwritten too cheaply for too long and 
had involved insurers in considerable losses. 

ding underwriters in the market were 
consequently able to insist on a higher rating 
structure for fleets with bad records and this 
was certainly overdue as the influence of the 

ndon international marine market very 
quickly firids its echo in markets abroad. The 
year was marked by the laying up of much 
old tonnage and this should result in some 
benefit to the market, as without doubt many 
of these vessels have outlived their usefulness 
and are expensive from an insurance point 

view. 


The cargo side of our account continues 
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to be extremely competitive with the result 
that the level of rating still tends to be too 
low under the conditions prevailing today in 
many parts of the world. It can perhaps be 
said that some improvement took place 
during 1958, but much more needs to be done 
before this side of the business is placed on 
a satisfactory basis. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Nett — 

Year Premiums Surplus Ratio 

£ £ 6 
1954 .... 14,485,940 867,910 6: 
Wee s33% 15,749,862 611,786 3-9 
COO. os 17,970,295 —d/408 —0:3 
ees as 19,749,462 456,0/6 2:3 
Lo PEC 21 ,0s8,/91 493,724 2°3 


We passed another milestone in this depart- 
ment in 1958 when tor tae first time the 
group ‘premiums exceeded £20 million. The 
additional-income is in’ part due to revisions 
in motor premiums in a number of territories 
to wnich I referred last year, but in the main 
it reflects the ever increasing use made by 
the insuring public all over tne world of the 
services we have to offer. 


Insurances against material loss provide a 
substantial part of our accident poritolio, but 
the bulk of the income is derived from pro- 
tecting policyholders against their liability at 
law to pay compensation for: death or per- 
sonal injury and for damage to the property 
of others. The facilities we offer cover a 
wide field. A jay walking pedestrian, for 
example, may cause a serious accident, but he 
can buy protection for a few shillings, while 
at the other end of the scale a large civil 
engineering contract involving a heavy risk 
potential demands a substantial premium. 
What is not always appreciated is that, in this 
department particularly, we cannot satisfy the 
public unless we provide an efficient world- 
wide service to go with the policies which 
we sell. Not only must good advice be avail- 
able at the time an insuranfice is effected, but 
we must have in addition a widely spread 
staff capable of giving prompt claims service. 
It is costly but essential. 


The continued expansion of the account 
has entailéd a further large addition to the 
reserve for unexpired risks and ‘the surplus, 
representing 2.3 per cent of the premiums, is 
surely a modest return bearing in mind the 
varied nature of the risks undertaken and the 
substantial service element involved. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 


The activities of this department have been 
well maintained. The sum of £2,226 has 
been transferred to the profit and loss 
account, but this does not really represent the 
full benefit to the stockholders, nor does it 
adequately reflect the value of services 
rendered to-the public or of the goodwill 
created in the City and elsewhere. 


The debenture and loan capital alone with 
which the Corporation is concerned as trustee 
exceeds £300 million and in addition sub- 
stantial sums are administered as trustee of 
Unit Trusts, Pension Funds, Wills and 
Settlements of one kind or another. A wide 
variety of other personal financial services is 
also provided by the trustee department. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


On the revenue side of these accounts the 
principal items are £1,842,368 investment in- 
come, £1,373,253 being the total of the 
transfers from the departmental revenue 
accounts and also the first instalment of the 
Proprietors’ share of the 1955-57 life valua- 
tion surplus. 


On the expenditure side taxation accounts 
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for £1,310,683 and after the usual pension 
fund transfers there emerges a balance of 
£1,767,249. 


In the appropriation account we are able 
to take credit for £236,000 out of the Sum of 
£460,800 which we applied in reduction of 
the book values of investments of subsidiary 
companies in the rather exceptional condi- 
tions existing at the end of 1957. .When 
allowance is made for the 1957 carry forward 
there is a disposable sum of £5,032,289. 


Finally, after making provision for the 
interim dividend, the recommended final 
dividend and certain additional transfers to 
the group pension funds, the sum of 
£3,965,277 remains to be carried to the 
balance sheet. 


DIVIDEND 


You will know that the nett surplus derived 
from our underwriting accounts is. tradition- 
ally, and in my view prudently, not distri- 
buted in dividends to the stockholders but is 
accumulated to build up reserves for the 
future protection of our policyho!ders. In 
the last ten years the interest income from 
our general funds has increased more than 
threefold and it is from this branch of our 


activities that the Proprietors derive their 
dividends. 


The rate of dividend was last effectively 
raised. to 16 per cent upon the increased 
capital in respect of the year 1956, when our 
interest income totalled £1,541.917. With 
interest earnings of £1,842,368 in 1958 the 
Court has come to the conclusion that 
another increase in the dividend is now 
warranted and has recommended that it be 
raised to 18 per. cent for the year. 


CAPITAL 


It is now five years since we made an issue 
of stock for cash and during this period the 
premium income of the group has risen by 
nearly one-third. This welcome expansion 
in Our activities has inevitably involved us in 
capital commitments, not only in_ this 
country but in the many overseas territories 
in which we operate, and the Court of 
Directors consider it is desirable to add 
materially to our resources. 


_ The Annual General Court will have before 
it a proposal to increase the authorised capital 
of the Corporation to £12 million. If this 
resolution is passed it is the intention of the 
Court to issue for cash, by way of rights to 
the existing Proprietors, 3,800,000 shares of 
£1 each at a price of 30s. per share payable 
in two instalments of 15s. each in the ratio 
of two shares for each £3 of Capital Stock 
held on May 26, 1959. 


_ The new shares will not participate in the 
interim dividend expected to be declared in 
October, 1959. The Court anticipate that 
this interim dividend will be at the rate of 
8 per cent payable on the present capital stock 
of £5,700,000 and, in the absence of unfore- 
seen circumstances, that they will be able to 
recommend a final dividend of 8 per cent on 
the increased capital of £9,500,000. 


GROUP AFFAIRS 


I should here like to refer briefly to the 
valuable results which we have had from our 
staff training programme. Originally intro- 
duced in 1955 for outdoor officials of the 
parent office only. the courses have since been 
diversified and extended to embrace clerical 
staff and candidates for our overseas branches, 
and our associated offices now participate in 
the scheme as well. The standard of attain- 
ment necessary to qualify for admission to 
these courses has recently been raised, and 
the whole project is geared to produce men 
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capable of taking responsibility at an early 
age. All the tuition is undertaken by our 
own senior officials and once again I would 
like to thank them for their valuable contri- 
bution. On this occasion I want to mention 
in particular Mr J. W. Aris who has acted 
as warden from the commencement and who 
will shortly be retiring. 


Since I addressed you last year the work 
of more closely integrating the business of 
the offices comprising the “Royal Exchange ” 
group has continued to go forward. One 
effect has been to produce some temporary 
distortion in the results of individual sub- 
sidiaries, but every member of the family 
has made its contribution to the year’s results, 
More remains to be done in this field before 
we can be satisfied that we are using our 
resources to the best advantage and further 
substantial progress may be expected in 1959, 
but it is not a task which can be unduly 
hurried :f we are to preserve the goodwill 
which all the members of the group have 
built up over many years. 


The work of modernising and refurnishing 
our quarters in the Royal Exchange was 
completed during the year and the results 
have been favourably received, not only by 
members of the public who visit the offices 
but by those who work in them. We also 
continued with our programme of reconstruc- 
tion and modernisation at the home branches 
and some notable improvements have been 
made, especially at our offices in Newcastle, 
Southampton and the West End of London. 
A number of new sub-offices were opened and 
some of the larger district offices are now in 
process of being converted into full branches. 


The development of our site in Sydney, 
Australia, is well advanced and we expect to 
have the new building ready for occupation 
some time next year. Many of our overseas 
branches received visits during the course of 
the year from senior head office officials and 
the General Manager has recently returned 
trom a tour of the Union of South Africa and 
the Central African Federation. I regard it 
as vital that this regular contact between the 
executive in this country and our managers 
abroad should be maintained, as only in this 
way can all concerned appreciate the needs of 
the many territories in which we operate and 
decide how we can best meet them; and I 
know that our overseas managers greatly 
welcome these visits. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


It affords me much pleasure to give the 
stockholders such a satisfactory report about 
the Corporation’s affairs and while a measure 
of good fortune is indispensable to a business 
such as ours it cannot alone produce the con- 
sistently good results which we have enjoyed 
in recent years. .Wide experience, sound 
judgment and harmonious working at all 
levels are vital ingredients of success in our 
business. I am therefore sure that the stock- 
holders will: wish me, on their behalf, to 
acknowledge the wise leadership of our 
General Manager, Mr H. A. Walters, the 
skill of the officials responsible for the under- 
writing and of those concerned with the 
investment of our funds, to which must be 
added the energy and loyalty displayed by 
our branch managers and all the staff at home 
and abroad throughout the group. By their 
combined efforts we enhance our already fine 
reputation and make new friends as the years 
go by. 

I also want to send a message to our local 
boards of directors, advisory committees and 
agents and thank them for their valuable 
support. Finally I must express my personal 
appreciation to the Sub-Governor, the 
Deputy-Governor and all the members of the 
Court for their help throughout the year. 
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REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


Manufacturers of the 


 Mananch... 


Record Changer 
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RESULTS REACH NEW PEAK 
BENEFITS ENVISAGED FROM NEW PRODUCTS 


DR. D. M. McDONALD ON IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The twenty-third Annual General Meet- 

irmingham Sound Reproducers 

Limited will be held-on May 28th at the 
Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, WC2. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Dr. D. M. McDonald, B.Sc., 
M.B., CH.B.,. which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958: 

This time last year, I reported on the 
great expansion which had taken place in 
the Company’s business during 1957. I 
am now able to report that as a result of 
a further increase in production and sales, 
the profits for the year ended December 
31, 1958, have reached a new record of 
£1,538,341 before tax which compares 
with £1,352,538 for the year ended 
December 31, 1957. I should like to take 
this opportunity of expressing my great 
appreciation of the outstanding work that 
has been done by the Company’s officials 
and work-people in achieving this result. 

Sales—Our main product, the UA8 
model “ Monasch” record changer, has 
moved from success to success both at 
home and overseas. A new changer, 
the UAI2, is now being produced in 
increasing quantities and this model 
is proving equally profitable. The TU9 
single player turntable unit has enjoyed 
steady sales during the period. 

Last year I referred to the work of 
our research and development depart- 
ment at Old Hill. As a result of their 
efforts, a tape deck to be used in tape 
recorders has been successfully developed 
and is now in production. The enquiries 
and orders received up to the present 
time indicate the existence of a large 
market which we are confident will con- 
tinue to expand. Our own unit will make 
possible the production and sale of reliable 
and attractive tape recorders at a low price 
which should widen the market still 
further. z 

Expansion.—Substantial factory exten- 
sions at Lone Moor, Londonderry, and at 
Old Hill, Staffordshire, have now been 
completed. The plant and machinery at 
Old Hill has been fully installed and we 
are now moving ‘into the extension at 
Lone Moor. The floor space available at 
Londonderry is now in excess of 180,000 
square feet, which compares with 80,000 
square feet 3 years ago. The floor space 
available at Old Hill is now 150,000 square 
feet, as compared with 85,000 square feet 
at that time. 

Capital Expenditure—-The completion 
of the extensions to which I have referred 
has involved the investment, during the 
year, of some £220,000 in new plant and 
buildings, which, once. again, has been 
provided out of retained profits and 


depreciation provisions which for the year 
under review amounted to £477,701 and 
£89,880 respectively. 

Overseas Companies.—In the United 
States of America we have taken new and 
larger premises to assist us in dealing with 
the increasing volume of business. We 
feel confident that we shall succeed in 
increasing our hold on the market and 
the long-term prospects are good. 

In Canada, we believe that we have 
approximately 60 per cent of the total 
market. 

Our Australian subsidiary has continued 
to make good progress. The advent of 
television in this market produced a new 
source of competition in the home enter- 
tainment field, but this year the indications 
are that the trend in sales of record 
players is, again, upwards. 

Issued Capital—In view of the sums 
retained out of past ts and used to 
provide additional ed and working 
capital, the issued capital was increased 
during the year to £1 million in ordinary 
shares of 5s. each. 

Future Prospects——The current finan- 
cial year has still eight months to run 
and it is, therefore, too early to foresee 
the results to be expected for the whole 
year. I hope to make some further com- 
ment at the Annual General Meeting 
on May 28th and again when we make 
our interim dividend announcement in 
October next. We have abounding faith 
in the future of the record ‘players and 
the tape deck, but we realise that the 
methods we have used can be applied to 
the mass production of other products. 
Our research and development depart- 
ment is actively assessing and exploring 
the possibility of mass production of other 
items for which there is a foreseeable mass 
market. 

For some time now we have been study- | 
ing the possibility of entering the field of 
refrigeration. We have reached the con- 
clusion that the mass _ production 
techniques which we have developed in 
our factories can also be applied to the 
production of sealed compressor units for 
refrigeration equipment, which would 
command a mass market at home and 
more particularly overseas. Plans are in 
hand for extending the factory space avail- 
able and production will start as soon as 
possible. It must, however, be appre- 
ciated that it will take time before large 
scale output can be achieved. 

In the light of the results for the year 
ended December 31, 1958, your directors 
have decided to recommend a final 
ordinary dividend of 324 per cent less tax 
on the increased capital, and you will be 
asked to approve this at the meeting. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


BABA 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The Twenty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Taylor Woodrow Limited will be held 
on May 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by Mr Frank Taylor, the Chairman, which 
has been circulated to Shareholders with the 
Directors’ Report and Accounts for 1958: 


The progress of your Company during the 
year under review has been not unsatisfactory 
and evidence of this is reflected in the 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 

958. 


The Profits for the year have been 
announced at £538,761, but the figures now 
submitted take into account the. proposed 
reduction in the rate of Ificome Tax from 
8s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. Consequently, the Profits 
for the year after Taxation are shown at 
£573,761 as compared with £525,062 for the 
previous year. 


Your Directors are recommending that the 
final dividend for the year shall be 73d. per 
share (less tax), which is the same amount 
per share as for 1957, but for 1958 it is on 
9 million Ordinary Shares which includes 
the 3 million Ordinary Shares which were 
issued out of Reserves in November, 1958. 


The turnover, including Subsidiary Com- 
panies but not Associated Companies, for 
1958 was £27 million, an increase of 20 per 
cent compared with the 1957 total of £22} 
million. 


I would again stress that in a business 
such as ours where contracts take several 
years to complete the results should be judged 
over a number of years rather than one year. 

Building and Civil Engineering.—This 
year has been one of great activity and 
increased turnover despite competitive con- 
ditions in the industry. 


Hinkley Point Atomic Power Station, upon 
the design and construction of which we are 
engaged in association with The English 
Electric Company Limited and Babcock & 
Wilcox Limited, continues to attract the 
widest interest. 


During 1958 the second atomic power 
station at Calder Hall and the conventional 
power station at Castle Donington were both 
successfully commissioned. Our work upon 
other stations at High Marnham and North- 
fleet is progressing well. 


Arcon Export and Home.—As with many 
other Companies supplying capital goods to 
Overseas markets, during 1958 Taylor 
Woodrow (Building Exports) Limited felt the 
repercussions of a trade recession iri which 
a major contributory factor was the world- 
wide fall in commodity prices, and corre- 
sponding reduction in purchasing power and 
demand by many hitherto fruitful territories. 
At Home, too, credit control and other 
factors restricted the volume of orders to a 
certain extent, but recent relaxations have 
brought signs of a modest revival. 


After reviewing overseas activities the 
Chairman stated: 


During the year a number of leaders of 
Industry have publicly declared their views 
on Nationalisation. Under free enterprise 
great progress has been made by Industries 
generally, and in my view it is essential for 
the well-being of the nation as a whole that 
control of Industry be left in the hands of 
those with the necessary experience who have 
proved themselves capable of running it. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 


CONTINUED 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company Limited, 
will be held on May 25th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated review by the chairman, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Leslie, of the report and 
accounts for the year 1958: 


Broadly speaking, the trend which has been 
with us in recent years continued and in 1958 
we were faced with many of the same 
problems which aggravated the market in 
1957. Conditions governing the tempo of 
trade and commerce throughout the world 
have not been wholly unfavourable and in 
a business climate which can be regarded as 
temperate our premium income for Fire, 
Accident and Marine insurance has once again 
expanded and we have achieved another 
record year in our Life department. 


I am pleased to say that the underwriting 
profit from the Fire department shows an 
improvement upon 1957 but the rapid 
increase in premium through the Accident 
department has again turned a trading profit 
into an underwriting loss, after making pro- 
vision for the unearned premium reserve. 
The transfer from the Marine department in 
respect of the closed year 1956 is lower and, 
on balance, there is an all over underwriting 
profit of £639,550. It is the out-turn from 
the Casualty portfolio in the United States 
of America which is primarily responsible for 
the underwriting loss in the Accident depart- 
ment ; this state of affairs has caused much 
anxiety to the insurance industry as a whole 
on both sides of the Atlantic and I am afraid 
some further time must elapse before we see 
satisfactory results from this quarter. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
FIGURES 


Fire Department.—Net Premium Income 
1958 £25,698,771 (1957 £24,870,686). Increase 
£828,085. 


After adjustment of the reserve for un- 
expired risks there was an underwriting profit 
of £1,374,585 (5.35 per cent), of which 
£1,200,000 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. The Fire Fund now amounts 
to £22,643,800, or 88.11 per cent of the 
premium income. 


Accident Department.—Net Premium In- 
come 1958 £40,371,927 (1957 £36,066,629). 
Increase £4,305,298. 


After adjustment of the reserve for un- 
expired risks there remained an _ under- 
writing loss of £835,035, or 2.07 per cent of 
the premium income. The sum of £900,000 
has been transferred from Profit and Loss 
Account and the Accident Fund now amounts 
to £24,381,173, or 60.39 per cent of the 
premium income. Business at home has 
increased but there has been a slackening 
in the tempo seen in postwar years. 


Marine Department.—Net Premium In- 
come 1958 £3,069,603 (1957 £3,155,498). 
Decrease £85,895. 


The claims paid, after deduction of reinsur- 
ance and salvage, amounted to £2,449,497, 
and, out of the surplus of the 1956 under- 
writing year and previous years now closed, 
the sum of £100,000 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account. The Marine Fund 
now stands at £4,292,244, which is 139.83 
per cent of the premium income. 


Life Department.—New Life Assurances 
1958 13,377. Net sum assured £28,897,395 


EXPANSION 


(1957 12,521, £24,148,629). New Annuities 
1958 3,133. Amount per annum £1,005,981 
(1957 5,315, £1,509,184). 


The 1958 figure for new Life Assurance 
sums assured, after adjustment for reassur- 
ances ceded, represents a new record both 
as tO amount and to the increase over the 
preceding year. During the year the Life 
Fund increased by £5,273,102 to £65,471,585. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


Gross Interest, Dividends and Rents 
amount to £4,740,331, an increase of 
£636,129, part to which is due to the invest- 
ment of the new capital raised towards the 
end of 1957 and part of the inclusion for the 
first time of the figures of the Anglo- 
Elementar, our Austrian subsidiary. The 
transfers from the Fire and Marine depart- 
ments are well within the amounts available, 
and the transfer of £900,000 to the Accident 
department more than replaces the loss on 
that account, 


An amount of £200,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Contingencies and Taxation 
Reserve, and the Profit and Loss Appropria- 
tions Account closes with a balance of 
£837,172, against £851,520 a year ago. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of ls. ld. per 5s. share, making, with the 
interim dividend of 1ld. paid in November 
last, a total of 2s. per 5s. share. Our revenue 
from Interest, Dividends and Rents, together 
with the Shareholders’ Life Profits, is more 
than sufficient to meet all taxation thereon 
and the net cost of the dividends paid and 
recommended together with the special profits 
tax attributable thereto. 


The total dividend for 1957 was equivalent 
to 1s. 10d. per share on the present capital, 
and shareholders will remember that, when 
the interim dividend of 11d. was declared 
last November, they were advised that this 
should not be taken as implying any increase 
in the total distribution for 1958, but as an 
equalisation of the interim and final payments. 
The underwriting results have, however, 
proved to be much better than seemed likely 
earlier in the year, and, as the investment 
income continues to be buoyant, your Diréc- 
tors are of the opinion that shareholders 
should now receive an increased payment— 
the first increase since 1955. 


The continued expansion of our business 
and the inclusion of the figures of the Angio- 
Elementar are reflected in the increase in our 
assets and liabilities. The paid-up capital now 
amounts to £7,788,000 as a result of the 
capitalisation of the Share Premium Account 
and a portion of the Contingencies and 
Taxation Reserve. There was a recovery 
during the year in Stock Exchange prices, 
and the aggregate market values of our 
securities exceed the book values by a very 
substantial amount. 


I have decided to relinquish the position 
of Chairman. I have held this office since 
1948 and I feel the time has arrived when 
I should begin to curtail my activities. I am 
happy to be able to tell you that the directors 
have elected Mr Ronald C. Brooks to occupy 
this important post. Mr Brooks has been a 
director since 1946; he became a Deputy 
Chairman in 1955 and has been Vice-Chair- 
man since 1956. I am confident that the 
Company will continue to move forward from 
strength to strength under his leadership. 
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Babcock Group 
keyed to meet 
world competition 


Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, Chairman, reviews the world-wide activities 
of Babcock & Wilcox, Limited 


The 60th Annual General Meeting of Babcock & Wilcox, 
Limited will be held on 28th May, 1959, at Church House, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser: 


Thanks to Staff and Operatives 


During the past year heavy calls have been made upon all employees 
and your Directors are most grateful for their loyal and generous 
response. Specialised knowledge and experience acquired by the staff 
through many years of service with the Group are not only particularly 
valuable at the present time but are a strong safeguard for the future. 


Finance 


The profits of the Group, subject to United Kingdom taxation but 
after setting aside the sum of £1,360,367 for depreciation were 
£3,277,626. After providing for United Kingdom taxation and addi- 
tional depreciation towards replacement values of fixed assets, and 
also making other necessary adjustments, the balance standing to the 
credit of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is £1,761,400. 

Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 7 per cent., less 
tax, on the Ordinary Stock, making 13 per cent. for the year on the 
Ordinary Stock Capital of £9,405,497. 

It is also recommended that £216,917 be transferred to General 
Reserve, raising that Reserve to £8,341,296. 


Current Trading Conditions 


At the beginning of last year heavy engineering had to bear a major 
share of the setback in general industrial expansion. The boilermaking 
industry’s outlook was, however, affected even more by the curtailment 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board’s plans for installing 
conventional power plant. In addition, rapid technological develop- 
ment has enabled the total steam capacity required for a given electrical 
output to be reduced substantially, and boilers are now built as much 
larger units. 

This trend towards bigger units did not come as any surprise to your 
Company. Indeed, it was one of the main reasons prompting us to take 
a particular interest in the facilities of the Royal Ordnance Factory at 
Dalmuir. It had been apparent for some time that amongst the urgent 
requirements at our Renfrew Works were additional shops having 
bays of wide span, great height and with heavy crane installations for 
the production of large welded drums and pressure vessels, as well as 
for the assembly and testing of heavy cranes. In addition, we had in 


‘prospect the fabrication of the large vessels and equipment for the 
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COMPLETE STEAM-RAISING PLANTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Hinkley Point Power Station. These needs have been completely met 
at Dalmuir, and I should add that there are also other valuable 
facilities complementary to those at Renfrew, which will enable the 
Company to develop ranges of engineering products not previously 
manufactured. 


Atomic Energy 


Many difficulties have had to be overcome in the construction of the 
Hinkley Point nuclear power station in Somerset but, despite these, 
considerable progress has been made. In addition, your Company has 
been active, in partnership with The English Electric Company 
Limited and Taylor Woodrow Limited, in formulating designs for the 
installation of atomic power stations abroad. Your Company is also 
participating in nuclear designs for marine propulsion. 


Export and Overseas Interests 


Owing to the state of the home market, orders in overseas markets 
have become more vital than ever. But of course these markets too 
have their problems. Even so, the proportion of work undertaken for 
export has been at a high level. Important installations as far afield as 
New Zealand, Trinidad, Iraq and Nigeria are under construction by 
the Parent Company. At the same time our Companies in Australia 
afid Africa are engaged upon the construction of steam plant for large 
generating stations. 

In Brazil and Mexico our Companies are gradually establishing 
themselves and the Babcock Companies associated with us in the 
Continent of Europe, as well as our Licensees in Europe and the Far 
East, are playing an energetic part in meeting the demands for power 
in their respective spheres. 


General Review and Prospects 


In my last two or three Annual Statements I have been at some pains 
to indicate that the maintenance of profits at the rate previously earned 
was unlikely. Your Board realised that in the good years all necessary 
steps must be taken to ensure that the whole organisation of the 
Babcock Group, especially the manufacturing and research facilities, 
is brought to a pitch of the highest efficiency, not only at home but in 
all the many countries of the world in which the Group carries on its 
business. I do not hesitate to give assurance that the entire Group is 
keyed to meet with confidence and energy the many problems with 
which it is confronted. For a period business.may prove to be less 
profitable and even less plentiful. Despite these possibilities, I am of 
the opinion that over the years ahead the carefully planned prepara- 
tions, reinforced as they are by unique skill and experience, will bring 
their reward and will uphold your Company’s position in the fore- 
front of British industry. 
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NORTH BRITISH & 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


GRATIFYING GROWTH OF NEW 
LIFE BUSINESS 


1959 


The annual general meeting of North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 28th in Edin- 
burgh. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Cyril 
H. Kleinwort: 


Fire Department—Our Fire premiums 
show a reduction of some £400,000 which 
arises entirely from the steps we have taken 
to prune our business in the United States 
of America, which have reduced our pre- 
miums from that territory by about £800,000. 


Losses, are lower by £433,458 and we have 
succeeded in reducing expenses by £270,596. 


The loss ratio amounted to 54.9 per cent 
for last year as against 55.9 per cent in 1957. 


The loss of £26,180 compares favourably 
with the figure of £889,435 (4.6 per cent) last 
year. 


Casualty Department.—Total Casualty 
premiums were £11,895,342, an increase of 
£1,125,389 over the 1957. figure. Total 
claims incurred were £7,063,859 against 
£5,882,767, the percentage of claims to pre- 
miums being 59.4 per cent compared with 
54.6 per cent for 1957. 


Commission, Expenses of Management and 
Overseas Taxes other than taxes on profits 
totalled £5,064,530 compared with £4,776,688 
for the previous year, the respective ratios 
to premiums being 42.6 per cent for 1958 
and 44.4 per cent for 1957. 


There is an underwriting loss of £683,203, 
5.7 per cent of premiums, compared with an 
underwriting loss of £426,044, 4 per cent of 
premiums for 1957. 


Marine Department.——Our Marine under- 
writing was, with the exception of the United 
States of America, again satisfactory, but the 
increase’ in claim settlements which I men- 
tioned to you last year continued, with the 
result that the profit from the 1956 and 1957 
Accounts is likely to be less than the average 
of previous years. ; 

Life Department.—It is gratifying once 
again, to be able to report record figures for 
new Life business. The new sums assured 
for. 1958, after deduction of reassurances, 
amounted to over £18,400,000 against a little 
under £16 million in 1957. . Both the Ordi- 
nary and Group sections showed advances 
over the previous year. 


We have now entered upon the final year 
of our Valuation quinquennium at the end 
of which we anticipate being in a position to 
declare a satisfactory rate of bonus. The 
Directors decided to make a further increase 
in the rate of interim bonus payable on claims 
arising on and after January 1, 1959, and 
until further notice. The new rate is 45s. 
per cent per annum compound (an increase 
of 3s.) and is payable in respect of each 
annual premium paid since the last distribu- 
tion of surplus. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account.— 
Net Interest on Investments shows an in- 
crease of £49,136 over the previous year at 
£1,277,535. The operations in the Fire, 
Accident and Marine departments during the 
year resulted in a net loss of £350,748 as 
against a loss of £980,830 for 1957. 


It is proposed to maintain the dividend 
at 2s. 3d. per share of which ls. 2d. is being 
paid as an interim dividend. The total divi- 
dend of 2s. 3d. per share plus the dividend 
on the Preference Stock will take £798,219. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 


Colonel Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the 
Company, in a statement to stockholders for 
submission at the Eighty-Second Annual 
Meeting to be held on May 28th says: 


The “moderate optimism” I expressed a 
year ago in expectation of some resilience 
in our passenger trade countering prospec- 
tive reductions in cargo earnings, I regret 
has not been justified. Though the passenger 
ships have responded well, it was not antici- 
pated that freight rates and volume of cargoes 
would fall with such speed. Our Atlantic 
and Indian cargo services, particularly 
vulnerable to world tramp competition, are 
£14 million below 1957. We have striven to 
offset these effects of the financial cyclone 
raging throughout the industry, but operating 
surplus at £5,670,919 is £559,111 below 
1957. In October, after consideration of 
estimates of the year’s surplus we decided 
that no interim dividend be paid, but the 
actual figures proved better than anticipated 
and a dividend of 8 per cent is recommended. 


Throughout the years of “plenty” from 
1947 to 1956 depreciation allowances based 
on historic cost were insufficient for ship 
replacement at current building costs. Each 
year we have endeavoured to plough back, 
but with penal taxation the gap has never 
been filled and the Company’s lifeblood was 
slowly being drained away. Unfortunately, 
extra relief under investment allowance, 
which requires annual profits to be effective, 
came too late, for in 1957 the prosperous era 
ended abruptly. 


CONSERVING EXISTING RESOURCES 


With 1958 another “lean” year, and to 
conserve existing resources the order to 
replace the Britannic, deferred in 1957, 
has been cancelled together with reservations 
within the Group for three cargo ships, and 
overall planning for replacement has been 
completely reviewed. 


During the shipping slump of the 1930s 
*HM Government became well aware of the 
position even then arising on the North 
Atlantic through foreign governments sub- 
sidising shipping services for national pres- 
tige. Arrangements with HM Government 
were concluded which rendered possible, on 
a strictly commercial basis, the comple- 
tion of the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, which proved to be entirely 
justified. It was then said that on Cunard 
would rest not only responsibilities to share- 
holders “but a new responsibility to the 
Nation to conduct its only representation on 
the North Atlantic.” Though the second 
world war prevented these two ships from 
fulfilling their commercial role until 1947, it 
is undeniable that the brilliant conception of 
the “Queens” by the Board of the day 
repaired the ravages in the Company’s 
finances from the shipping slump of the 
1930s, and mainly provided the profits which 
allowed ordinary dividends to be resumed in 
1943 and to reach 11 per cent in 1956. 


Cunard can indeed be said to have carried 
out triumphantly the trust placed in them 
by HM Government. During the war the 
“Queens” carried 1,622,054 passengers and 
steamed 1,150,406 miles. In peacetime from 
1947 onwards the Cunard Company has 
operated on the Atlantic as before without 
any subsidy, and has continued to carry 
more than double the passengers of any 
North Atlantic Conference line. 


In 1932 it was warned that if Britain built 


WEEKLY EXPRESS SERVICE 


two express vessels it was conceivable the 
US Government would decide national pres- 
tige demanded similar action. That warning 
is now becoming fact because the US 
Government, which in 1952 built the United 
States at a cost of £27 million and sold her 
to United States Lines for £12 million, has 
now passed a bill to build a sister ship at 
an estimated cost of £464 million, under- 
taking to sell the ship to United States Lines 
for £164 million. The French Government 
is also subsidising the construction of the 
France for their national prestige in the 
North Atlantic and the Italian Government 
has acted similarly. 


BRITISH PRESTIGE UPHELD 


For many years the Cunard Company 
has upheld British prestige in the Atlantic 
passenger trade against all comers without 
any charge on the Nation’s economy, and 
not without success to stockholders. It is a 
proud record of service ; but faced with the 
overwhelming odds of ever-increasing 
Governmental subsidies to our competitors 
on the score of national prestige, your Board 
have decided it is impossible to continue 
under such unequal and unfair competition 
to free enterprise. We have, therefore, laid 
the whole position before HM Government, 
and the Minister of Transport, who is 
actively considering the matter, made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons on April 
8th. A further communication to stock- 
holders will be made as soon as practicable. 
With the concurrence of the Minister the 
technical teams of Cunard and John Brown 
of Clydebank, who built the “ Queens,” are 
working on the specification of their replace- 


ments and whilst I cannot now go into 
particulars, general remarks may be of 
interest. 

In 1930 naval architecture and: marine 


engineering made possible, where previously 
three ships had been needed, weekly sailings 
from Southampton and New York maintained 
by only two ships, entailing a minimum 
average sea Speed of 284 knots. North 
Atlantic weather makes the length of a ship 
at this speed an important factor. Carrying 
capacity is a compromise between conflicting 
requirements. It has to be as big as possible 
but the space per passenger has to be attrac- 
tive and if dimensions become excessive, the 
added displacement increases the engine 
power and fuel required for the same speed, 
again adding to displacement, and a stage is 
reached where draught, which affects also 
the power needed, limits freedom of opera- 
tion in ports. At 39 feet for the Queen 
Mary the limitations are severe but at the 
time it was the best compromise available 
in view of her light-weight and the weight of 
stores, fuel and water required. Truly she 
was “the smallest and slowest ship which 
could do the job and pay ”—that she still 
pays is no small tribute to her design, and I 
can say the same of the Queen Elizabeth. 


Today there is increased knowledge of 
materials, especially in light alloys and in 
methods of construction which enable a 
lighter ship to be built for the same duties ; 
in machinery also much has been done to 
save weight and improve efficiency. In our 
four recent Canadian service ships many 
experiments have been made towards savings 
in weight. 


“GETTING THERE IS HALF THE FUN” 


Contemplation as to how the world will be 
travelling in the future is fascinating. Many 
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say air and sea are in competition ; whilst that 
may be so on many travel routes it is unwise 
to generalise. The route between America 
and Europe has characteristics very different 
from others. It is comparatively short—a 
long week-end by express ships, by air 6} 
hours, shortly to be 34 hours. Secondly, 70 
per cent of our clients cross on holiday—as 
we put it “ Getting There is Half the Fun” 
by sea. Is it not true there is nothing in air 
travel except speed for anyone and far less 
for women than for men ? The next largest 
category comprises business travel and if 
current medical opinion is correct there is 
a danger that modern air speed has out- 
stepped the capacity of man to adapt himself 
to its stress and he needs at least to go one 
way by sea to give himself time to recuperate. 


The air has taken enormous strides very 
quickly in speed and on the Atlantic, by its 
own statistics for 1957/58, has increased its 
passenger numbers by 26 per cent mainly 
through the introduction of economy class, 
achieved largely at the expense of Tourist 
Class and by an increase in cost of 100 ‘per 
cent in the number of flights. Sea carryings 
in the same period were reduced by 4} per 
cent in 832 sailings—35 fewer than the 
previous year. 

Cunard philosophy has always been that 
air and sea are complementary rather than 
competitive on the North Atlantic. Twenty- 
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one years ago the Cunard Chairman said “I 
firmly believe that an air service across the 
Atlantic will provide its own traffic as a net 
addition to sea traffic.” Today Cunard are still 
carrying their quota and air traffic has in the 
main proved that net addition. It has been 
said that the introduction of economy class 
air fares on the North Atlantic—how the 
largest single class travelling—has demon- 
strated that one of the largest untapped 
sources of airline revenue lies in the field of 
lower fares. That in my view is all to the 
good: massive advertising campaigns in the 
USA in favour of jet travel will also increase 
the general travel “lust ” from which sea as 
well as air will profit. 


Just so long as sea travel provides “ the 
holiday at sea” through its services, food, 
entertainments and other comforts in com- 
parison to the ‘ 34-inch seat’ by air, I should 
expect it to persist, for not everyone is in a 
hurry. Total passengers carried by sea and 
air represents a small percentage of the 
American population and with the desire to 
travel increasing there is an enormous poten- 
tial still available. 

As Chairman, no-one is more sensible than 
myself of the splendid team spirit which 
exists throughout the Group, and no-one 1s 
more grateful for the loyalty and keenness 
of our staffs afloat and ashore, at home and 
overseas. 








—— 


THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


INCREASED INDUSTRIAL 
BRANCH BONUS 


The 98th Annual General Meeting of The 
Royal London Mutual Insurance Society 
Limited was held on April 28th at the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alderman- 
bury, London, E.C. 


Mr E. H. Haynes, FIA, Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director, who presided, 
said : 


I would like to refer in detail to the position 
of each of the Society’s branches. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the Ordinary 
Branch (including consideration for annuities 
granted) amounted to £4,363,000, an increase 
of £157,000 over the previous year. The 
Fund at the end of the year amounted to 
£39, 389,000, an increase of £1,818,000. The 
rate of interest earned (excluding the 
Auxiliary Life Fund), after deduction of 
income tax, was £4 5s. Od. per cent, an 
increase of 2s. 10d. 

The amount paid by way of claims and 
surrenders during the year was £3,405,000. 

I am very happy to report that the amount 
of new Ordinary Branch business written in 
1958 showéd an increase for the fifth year in 
succession. During the year 18,400 policies 
for the amount of £14,274,000 were issued, 
this being an increase of £1,189,000 over the 
figures for the previous year, and, as I have 
indicated, a record for the Society. 

The Society announced last October the 
arrival of a newcomer to our Ordinary Branch 
prospectus, the “Carefree Policy.” This 
policy offers the alternative of a cash sum 
ot a valuable pension option to be taken at 
age 60 or 65, the normal pension ages. 

Page January this year the scale of premiums 


for the Mortgage Cover Policy was substan- 
tially improved. 





On with-profit policies becoming claims, 
etc., during the current year the Interim 
Bonus will be at the rate of Two Pounds per 
cent in respect of each of the years 1956 and 
1957 and Two Pounds Four Shillings per 
cent, per annum in respect of the years 1958 
and 1959. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the premium 
income for the year amounted to £10,614,000, 
an increase of £380,000 over the previous 
year. Claims and surrenders amounted to 
£5,921,000. The Fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £90,823,000, an increase 
during the year of £5,470,000. The rate of 
interest earned, after deduction of income 
tax, was £5 8s. id. per gent, an increase of 
5s. 4d. 

The sum assured on new policies issued in 
the Industrial Branch has shown an increase 
for the eighth year in succession. In 1958 new 
sums assured increased by £1,555,000 to the 
figure of £23,025,000. 


On this occasion it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to announce an improvement in the 
rate of Industrial Branch bonus from 23/-d 
to 30/-d per cent per annum. Those of our 
policyholders who prefer to have their pre- 
miums collected weekly or monthly at their 
homes must be happy to see the amounts 
assured by their policies growing at this rate. 


This Interim Bonus applies only to 
premium paying policies, under tables which 
participate at the full rate, becoming claims, 
etc., during the ensuing year. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The premium income for this Branch in 
1958 was £962,000, an increase of £81,000. 

The year 1958 has shown yet further sub- 
stantial growth in the activities of this 
Society. The total income of the Society 
during the year was £22,284,000, while bene- 
eo oe policyholders amounted 10 

6,000. total payments to policy- 

holders since the inception of the Society 
amount to more than £167 million. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-eighth annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Eng- 
land and Wales was held on May 6th in 
London. Mr W. L. Barrows, the President, 
in the course of his address said: 


MEMBERSHIP 


On January 1, 1959, the total membership 
was well over 31 000 and we have simce passed 
the 32,000 mark, following the admission of 
successful finalists in the November, 1958 
examinations. Thirty years ago the total was 
8,500 and sixty years ago only 2,500. 


VALUATION OF STOCK-IN-TRADE 


One of the most difficult and controversial 
items with which we have to deal in the 
course of our daily work is the valuation of 
stock-in-trade and work in progress. Over 
a long period of years in the life of a business 
it may not be of great importance but in 
presenting the results for a particular year 
and in showing the trend of results over a 
period of years it is usually of the highest 
importance. 

I do, however, wish to suggest that under 

conditions now prevailing in industry we need 
to consider carefully whether stock is over- 
valued and even, im some extreme casos, 
whether we are putting it on the correct side 
of the balance sheet. It is customary to 
regard stock as an asset but it is certainly 
within my experience that it can also be a 
liability. Over-production or ill-timed pro- 
duction or bad buying or fortuitous circum- 
stances beyond the control of a business can 
each result in the holding of stocks which 
are grossly in excess of requirements or out of 
balance or obsolete or for other reasons can 
be disposed of only by scrapping or by sale 
at a loss. 

In my view a situation of this kind calls 
for drastic writing-off, or substantial pro- 
vision for diminution in , in order to 
avoid an overstatement of the stock in the 
balance sheet. The balance sheet is required 
to show a true and fair view and it cannot 
be fair if ic includes stock at a figure which 
is not arrived at after a realistic review of 
abnormal and obsolete stocks and the pros- 
pects of early disposal in the ordinary course 
of business. 

Let no one suppose that what I have just 
said is intended to give encouragement to the 
inclusion of stock-in-trade at an amount 
which is neither true nor fair. A valuation 
of stock-in-trade must be an honest valuation 
supported by the facts and it is up to all of 
us to see that this is so, whether we are acting 
as directors or officers responsible for the 
valuation or as auditors responsible for 
eo our opinion on the truth and fair- 
ness of the accounts. My remarks about over 
valuation are intended only to emphasize that 
we must be vigilant in both directions so that 
the valuation will be realistic as well as honest. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 

The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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POLLARD BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARING COMPANY 


(Formerly Ferrybridge Industries Ltd.) 


CONTINUED 


EXPANSION 


SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


The annual general meeting of Pollard Ball 
and Roller Bearing Company a. was 
held on May Ist in London, Mr Ca Be 
Lane, FCA (the chairman), a Soaiew. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I am pleased to be able to report that the 
wading results of your Group for the Calendar 
Year 1958 again show a substantial improve- 
ment as forecast in the interim statement 
issued by your Board in October last. The 
net profit (after making provision for all 
charges including depreciation) and subject 
only to taxation is £371,121 as compared 
with £250,361 for 1957. In arriving at this 
result a full year’s profit is brought in from 
Pollard Bearings (Northampton) Limited, as 
compared with only six months for the pre- 
vious year. 

The volume of sales of the Group has ex- 
panded still further and as anindication of 
the advance you may find it helpful if 1 
repeat the short table which was included in 
my statement last year and add to it the 
figures for 1958 as follows: 


Taking 1953 as equal to a unit of £100 
the corresponding figures for the succeeding 
years are: 


1994 8s. £131 BPSD servic. £222 
TSR: agen £198 BRO, s4d00 £300 
BIOS cecsns £392 


STEPS TO INCREASE EXPORT SALES 


Our export sales have not increased in the 
same ratio as home sales and your Board are 
taking steps which they hope will help to 
rectify this situation. Our Sales Manager is 
at the present time engaged in an extended 
tour which commenced at Singapore and by 
the time he returns will have taken him 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, parts 
of the United States of America and Canada. 
We are hopeful that this will have the effect 
of cementing more firmly our relationships 

with existing customers and agents on his 
route and of making many new ones. 


In Europe, too, our representatives have 
been and will continue to be busy and it is 
hoped that some tangible results will begin 
to be seen during the curremt year. 


Our order book is perhaps not quite so 
large in some respects as it was a year ago 
and this is in some measure due to improve- 
ments in output which are having the much 
desired effect of cutting delivery times and 
does not, in fact, reflect a falling off in orders. 
Our sales during the opening months of 1959 
have increased over the corresponding months 
of 1958 and, so far as can be foreseen, your 
Board have no reason at this juncture to 
cme that this position will not be main- 
taine 


ACQUISITION OF ADJOINING PREMISES 


Towards the end of 1958, we were 
fortunate enough to be able to secure the 
freehold premises immediately adjoining our 
Northampton works thus providing much 
needed additional floor space which will be 
invaluable to us in improving our production 
layout as well as giving us increased capacity 


and no time has been lost in bringing this 
new space into productive use. Apart from 
the contribution the pton Company 
makes to the Group’s profits in the manufac- 
ture of bearings, u also has a department 
manufacturing ancillary equipment which is 
developing very well. 

Substantial improvements both in the 
man i and marketing of Philidas 
Lock Nuts have been effected during 1958. 
Profits were well maintained and given 
reasonable stability in the motor car industry 
this section should contmue to make a satis- 
factory contribution to the profits of the 
Group. 


Our experience in Canada has been less 
happy and although the volume of sales has 
been maintained we have again to report a 
loss for the year, full provision for which has 
been made in the Accounts before you. 
Canada is a vast and thinly populated country 
and because of the distances involved, selling 
is a somewhat expensive matter, in addition 
to which there is no doubt that during 1958 
Canada suffered to some degree from the 
economic depression which for part of the 
year appears to have prevailed in the United 
States of America. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that the policy of building up a Sub- 
sidiary in that country is a correct one and 
we feel we are making progress albeit some- 
what slowly, and our confidence in eventual 
success remains undiminished. 


DIVIDEND AND SCRIP ISSUE 


In view of the year’s results your Directors . 


are proposing a dividend at the rate of 22} 
per cent per annum for the year of which 
5 per cent has already been paid as an interim 
distribution. If approved, warrants for the 
balance of this dividend will be posted im- 
mediately after the Annual Meeting. 


Your Directors feel that some part of the 
“Share Premium” Account should be 
capitalised and it is proposed to make an issue 
of fully paid ordinary shares of 4s. each to 
holders of ordinary shares in the proportion 
of 1 new share for every 4 shares held at 
the close of business on April 16, 1959. In 
making this issue it is anticipated, so far as 
can be foreseen, that a continuance of the 
rate of dividend (viz., 22} per cent) will be 
possible in respect of the current financial 
year. 

Although our trade continues to show signs 
of expansion, it should not be thought it has 
been easy of achievement. Competition still 
remains somewhat intensive, with prices 
becoming ever more keen. We are constantly 
adding modern units to our plant and with 
our technical department developing new 
designs and with the application of improved 
techniques we have been able to secure a 
growing participation in the Bearings In- 
dustry. Given stability in the industrial field, 
the year 1959 should bring results which will, 
we hope, continue to show progression. 


The Company’s position and its future still 
depend primarily on the work done by 
Management, Staff and Employees and I 
would like to conclude this Statement by ex- 
pressing our thanks to each and everyone of 
them at home and abroad for their loyalty, 
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untiring effort and enthusiasm which has con- 
tributed so much to the results now before 
you. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed scrip issue approved. Because 
the main centre of the Company’s activities 
has moved from London to the North of 
England, Messrs Hogg, Bullimore & Com- 
pany, of London, were not re-appointed joint 
auditors and the Chairman expressed on 
behalf of the Company appreciation of their 
past services. 


PARKINSON COWAN 
LIMITED 


MR HUGH P. BARKER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Parkinson Cowan Limited was held on 
May 4th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Hugh P. Barker: 


The consolidated net surplus of £199,502 
included £38,883 of profit on sale of Invest- 
ment. After paying our Preference dividends 
(£19,571 net) the balance for the year avail- 
able for disposal is £179,931. The Board 
recommends the payment of two concurrent 
dividends on the Ordinary Stock, firstly, 9 per 
cent absorbing £38,780 net, leaving £141,151 
available for allocation to reserves and, 
secondly, a Special 1959 Interim Dividend at 
the rate of 34 per cent requiring £15,082 net. 


We have this year created a Dividend 
Equalisation Reserve. This reflects a con- 
sidered policy of your Board which needs 
explanation. Our business is, as you know, 
light engineering and a substantial proportion 
of our turnover is in the domestic appliance 
field. I must say frankly that, although the 
outlook for the domestic appliance industry 
is a very promising’ one, it has become the 
habit of Governments in the past to use this 
adaptable and growing industry for steering 
the whole economy. We are therefore by no 
means the masters of our own fate in a year 
to year sense. Every manufacturer of 
domestic equipment is in the same situation. 


Our business in domestic appliances, 
which started 1958 rather poorly, has acceler- 
ated rapidly since hire purchase restrictions 
were removed. We believe that the excel- 
lence of our products does not require a boom 
condition to keep our plant operating at a 
steady and profitable level. All this said, the 
business remains an extremely exacting one. 

Our business in meters is in a basically 
healthy state, but in this field we suffer the 
disability that we cannot by our own efforts 
increase the total market ; we can only fight 
for a larger share of markets determined by 
facts outside our control. In the gas industry, 
for example, it seems likely that the home 
market for meters will be smaller this year. 
The water meter market leans heavily on 
export and there is clearly some world excess 
of manufacturing capacity in this commodity. 

Two of our Divisions, Measurement 
Limited and Parkinson Cowan Instruments, 
are involved in the manufacture of hydraulic, 
electro mechanical and electronic apparatus 
for liquid process control and for diverse ap- 
plications in the gas, water und electricity sup- 
ply industries. In these fields we are making 
solid progress. Our clients include world 
famous companies in the chemical, oil and 
food manufacturing industries, in addition to 
the public utility concerns with whom we 
have been doing business.for so many years. 


The year has started well. Unless the 
business climate changes I think that this 
will be a good year, 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY 


IMPRESSIVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
EXPANSION 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Aluminium Company Limited will be 
held on May 26th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ivan A. R. 
Stedeford, KBE, circulated to the share- 
holders with the report and accounts for 
1958: 


The year 1958 was generally a difficult one 
for the aluminium industry everywhere, and 
not only for companies engaged in it in the 
United Kingdom. - 


Competition, always keen in this industry, 
intensified as demand weakened during a 
period when new and additional capacity was 
coming into production. 


These adverse trading conditions, as might 
be expected, are clearly reflected in our own 
results. The consolidated trading profit of 
the company, after depreciation at normal 
rates and transferring £120,000 (1957— 
£200,000) to plant replacements reserve, was 
£2,105,394 (£3,020,706), a reduction of 
£915,312, or over 30 per cent. 


The severity of this decline in trading 
profits was, however, softened to some extent 
by an increase in investment income of 
£141,178, and lower bank and interest 
charges of £119,666. The total net income 
for the year, before providing for taxation, 
was therefore £2,210,266, a reduction of 
£654,468. 


In the difficult trading conditions I have 
mentioned, and judged by the experiences of 
other large companies engaged in similar 
activities, the profits for the year can be 
regarded as not unsatisfactory. This does not 
alter the fact, however, that we have had a 
poor year and that it is with less satisfaction 
that we have paid a total ordinary dividend 
of 174 per cent, an increase over last year 
of 54 per cent. 


To pay a dividend at this rate, absorbing as 
it does the whole of the year’s available trad- 
ing profits, is, in my view, unjustified. We 
have done so for this year only to conform 
with the conditional undertaking given by the 
Board last December in respect of this 
dividend. 


IMPORTANCE OF SURPLUS CAPACITY 


I am addressing you at a time when the 
world is talking about a surplus of aluminium, 
but we must be careful we do not look at 
this situation from the wrong end of the 
telescope. What is really happening now is 
that, for the first time in a generation, the 
world has an abundant supply of the metal, 
with still more capacity planned, in construc- 
tion, and coming into production. 


Whilst, therefore, the phase of metal short- 
ages has now passed, the industry is never- 
theless planning further increases in produc- 
tion in order to ensure keeping a step or two 
ahead of future demand. Whilst from an 
earnings point of view this policy, in the 
short term, has its disadvantages, it makes 
certain that for the future, aluminium will be 
able to compete with other metals for about 
the first time on its merits. 


This is a glowing long-term prospect which 
The British Aluminium Company’s newly 
acquired resources in all fields will permit 
it vigorously to exploit. It is in this 
general context that I look ahead with 
confidence. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


POSITION IN 


USA 


MODEST INCREASE IN CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 


EXCELLENT LIFE RESULTS 


MR T. H. NAYLOR’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited will be held on 
Wednesday, May 27th, in Liverpool. 


A statement by the Chairman, Mr T. H. 
Naylor, from which the following are extracts, 
has been sent to stockholders with the 113th 
Annual Report and Accounts. 


THE YEAR 1958 


Once again our underwriting results have 
been dominated by an unfavourable experi- 
ence in the United States. Elsewhere 
premiums and underwriting profit showed a 
healthy increase. But the necessary pruning 
of our business in the United States brought 
about a slight reduction in our overall 
premiums to just under £131 million; and 
the underwriting profit at about £3 million 
was the lowest in amount since 1932. 


The contribution from the Life Depart- 
ment showed a useful increase and net 
interest earnings at £3.9 million were higher 
by £531,344. In consequence our consoli- 
dated profit, after providing for pension fund 
contributions and UK taxation, was slightly 
higher at £3,517,643 than in the previous 
year, and your Directors felt it appropriate 
to recommend a modest increase in the final 
dividend from ls. 1ld. to 2s., making the 
total dividend for the year 3s. 1ld. per 5s. 
unit. We are. carrying forward unappro- 
priated rather more than £2 million thereby 
increasing the balance of the Profit & Loss 
Account from £9.9 million to £10.7 million. 


OVERSEAS 


The improvement in our American results, 
for which I had hoped last year, did not 
materialise, and for the third year in succes- 
sion we have to report an unfavourable 
experience. 


Prospects for the current year do look 
brighter than they did 12 months ago, but I 
would not wish to be prematurely optimistic 
and we may need to reconcile ourselves to 
further underwriting losses in 1959, although, 
I hope, of lesser degree. 


Since 1851 our business has developed and 
flourished in the United States sharing in the 
less prosperous years as well as the more 
favourable ones and averaging over the years 
a reasonable margin of profit. As I see it, the 
American Insurance market must inevitably 
be restored to a prosperous level and I am 
sure that over the years our portfolio will 
serve us well as it has done in the past. 


I must stress that our underwriting loss in 
the United States last year was more than 
offset by the interest earnings on our substan- 
tial portfolio of dollar assets so that our total 
operations in the United States produced an 
overall dollar surplus. 


Elsewhere overseas the year has been one 
of steady expansion in both Fire and Accident 
Departments. Premium income has been 
buoyant and in most territories we can record 





a satisfactory contribution to our trading 
surplus. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Underwriting Percentage 

— surplus of premiums 
So 
1958 ... 53,905,306 1,120,521 2 
1957 ... . 55,128,645 1,509,070 2:7 


The reduction in premium income and in 
underwriting surplus is to a large extent a 
reflection of our experience in the United 
States and calls for little further comment. 


Trading conditions in Great Britain have 
not been altogether propitious for an expan- 
sion in income in 1958 and keener competi- 
tion has resulted in a tendency for Fire rates 
to be lowered. Nevertheless our Fire business 
at home pursued its steady course and once 
again I can report a modest growth in 
premiums and a satisfactory underwriting 
surplus. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Underwriting Percentage 
premiums — of premiums 
2 
1958 ... 70,613,785 —602,005 0-9 
1957... 69,618,767 —291,848 —0-4 


Generally speaking our Accident business 
showed vigorous development in 1958. The 
unfavourable results in the United States have 
had their obvious effect on the overall figures 
but most of the major territories in which we 
— produced a reasonably satisfactory 
result, ° 


It is in the Motor section of the Account 
that our principal difficulties arise everywhere. 
At home the continuing problem is empha- 
sised by the official figures of road accident 
frequency. [n essence this is not an insurance 
problem but a social problem of national 
importance ; I regret that too often its grow- 
ing gravity is obscured by facile criticism of 
insurance practice. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Fund as at Percentage 
Net 3st of 
premiums December premiums 
£ £ % 
1958 ... 6,237,355 14,190,170 227°5 
1957... 6,681,038 14,013,980 209-8 


In the shipping world the past year has 
been one of depression, and lower ship values 
have resulted in a reduced premium income 
on our hull business. 


Cargo premiums have also fallen off, 
reflecting the material shrinkage in the volume 
of world trade. 


In 1958 we closed our 1956 underwriting 
account with a transfer to Profit and Loss 
Account of just over £200,000—not much 
more than half of the previous year’s transfer. 
This, however, may be regarded as a reason- 
ably satisfactory result from a year in which 
there were a number of major marine 
casualties, 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Matured 
sums annuities by endowment 
= (per nee — assurances 
1958 46,088,189 1,739,407 1,617,060 2,484,879 
1957 41,407,585 2,164,924 1,392,179 2,276,177 


It has become commonplace to report each 
year that our new Life business has exceeded 
that written in previous years; and I am 
happy to say that in 1958 the new sums 
assured once again constituted a record. 


Following a valuation of Life and Annuity 
business as at December 31, 1958, a substan- 
tially increased bonus rate of 55s. per cent 
per annum has been declared on all policies 
entitled to participate. This rate of bonus 
is a reflection of the benefit which our policy- 
holders obtain not only from our improved 
interest earnings but also from our modest 
expense ratio and our favourable mortality 


TAYLOR, WALKER AND COMPANY 
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experience. It has been fully earned without 
any weakening of the traditional strength of 
our valuation standards for we have thought 
it prudent to transfer the reserves released 
by an increase in the Life valuation rate of 
interest to the Department’s investment 
reserves, 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


Invested Funds 


General Funds Life _— 

£ 
1958 .. 190,908,369 86,346,243 
SF. 184,930,907 81,494,372 


Despite successive reductions in the bank 
rate from 7 per cent to 4 per cent long term 
interest rates in the UK remained high. In 
the USA long term rates were not only main- 
tained but went higher, so that in the two 
main centres of our investment activities we 
continued to be able to invest our funds on 
favourable terms. 


A DIFFICULT TRADING YEAR 


B JDGET ENCOURAGEMENT—A LONG OVERDUE MEASURE 


LT COL W. H:KINGSMILL ON GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Taylor, Walker and Company Limited will 
be held on May 21st in London. 


The: following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Lieutei.ant 
Colonel W. H. Kingsmill, DSO, MC, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1958: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The trading year under review proved to 
be a difficult one, with rising overheads and 
the trade showing a diminishing tendency in 
the country as a whole, as is shown by the 
official returns. This was undoubtedly due 
mainly to the poor summer which was cer- 
tainly one of the worst within recent memory, 
and further aggravated by bus and dock 
strikes which affected the East End of 
London in particular. Money was not too 
free either and later in the year when the 
tight control of spending was lifted, the 
trade did not benefit as might have been 
expected as the public by and large increased 
their commitments in the hire purchase 
market. 


The 2d. off the pint mentioned in the 
Chancellor’s Budget Speech gives rise to the 
hope that the trade in 1959 will show a 
resurgence, and it was indeed a long desired 
and long overdue reduction. I do feel, how- 
ever, that a word of warning should be given 
here against anticipating a big rise in con- 
sumption as in my opinion the sale of beer 
is no longer governed by the pocket but is 
affected by the swing which has been going 
on for several years towards wines and spirits 
However, if the summer this year is a more 
normal one there is little doubt that the 
Chancellor’s concession will improve the 
trade and this should be reflected in the 1959 
results. 


It is interesting to note that during the 
past 12 months there has been a definite sign 
that the public preference is swinging slightly 
to draught as against bottled beer, but how 
far this trend will continue it is difficult to 
say. 

I am very glad to be able to state that our 
country brewed Best Bitter which we put on 
the market in 1957 continues to make very 


considerable headway and seems to be 
universally popular with our customers. 


CANNON BREWERY 


I told you in my last statement of the 
alterations which were being made to convert 
the Cannon Brewery into a distillery, a 
bonded warehouse and bonded bottle store. 
These alterations unfortunately are still not 
absolutely complete due to further work in- 
sisted upon by various local authorities, but 
the Still House has been in operation since 
the summer of last year and has proved to be 
capable of producing gin more economically 
than either Messrs Nicholson or the Curtis 
Distillery had been able to do in the past. 
The bonded warehouse came into operation 
during the winter and it is hoped that all the 
alterations will be finished by the date of the 
Annual General Meeting, enabling us to do 
our wine and spirit bottling in bond. This 
should show a considerable saving in produc- 
tion costs as any breakages will not bear duty. 


During the past year we closed down two 
breweries, one at Chesham belonging to the 
Chesham and Brackley Breweries and the 
other at Foxearth in Suffolk belonging to 
Ward and Son Limited. The closure of these 
two breweries is already showing advantages 
and in a full year will show substantial 
savings. 


In addition, during the past year the Vic- 
toria Wine Company has bought a wine and 
spirit business in Cardiff which in the opinion 
of the Directors of that company is capable 
of considerable future development. Already 
we have been fortunate enough at the annual 
licensing sessions in obtaining a beer licence 
for several shops which previously only had 
wine and spirit licences. 


Our export trade remains satisfactory both 
from the point of view of our beer and our 
wines and spirits departments. This is of 
course a highly competitive market and in 
so far as beer is concerned profit margins 
are small. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to our accounts, it will be observed 
that alterations. have taken place in the 
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In most parts of the world, markets in 
ordinary: shares have been very active with 
prices rising to new record levels. Largely 
as a result of this our investment portfolio 
shows a substantial appreciation in value and 
I am happy to report a very comfortable 
margin jn the market valuation of our securi- 
ties over the values shown in the balance 
sheet. 


MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND AGENTS 


During this year of varied fortunes, as in 
other years, the loyalty of our staff has been 
constant. Whilst this characteristic has 
become an accepted and natural one, it is 
a quality in our officials which we value 
highly. To all our Managers and Staff at 
home and overseas we extend our thanks 
for their unflagging and devoted efforts 


in the furtherance of our interests during 
1958. 


Group’s Fixed Assets brought about mainly 
by the considerable reconstruction work at 
the Cannon Brewery and by investment in 
Curtis Nicholson Limited. Part of the cost 
of construction will ultimately be recovered 
in cash and will be an addition to our current 
assets. 


The current assets at December 31, 1957, 
included stock and debtors relating to The 
Curtis Distillery Company Limited which 
company after re-organisation and change of 
name became an associated company and 
hence the figures do not require to be con- 
solidated. 


The item “ Associated Company at cost” 
refers to the Curtis Nicholson Company. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


What can we look to in the future as a 
Group ? ~My own opinion is, as I have said 
before, that the complete reconstruction of 
the Carinon Brewery premises coupled with 
the amalgamation between Messrs Nicholson 
and the Curtis Distillery and with 2d. off 
the pint we can reasonably anticipate more 
satisfactory results next year, though: it must 
be remembered that more and more money 
has to be spent every year in the constant 
endeavour to improve the standard of our 
houses. 


As you know our Group is concerned with 
the production of beer at three breweries, 
in Limehouse, Westerham and Brackley, a 
substantial bottling establishment at Alper- 
ton, a gin distillation organisation at Clerken- 
well, two mineral water factories and a cater- 
ing company, all covering a wide area of 
the home counties. There is therefore much 
scope for continuing to examine every way 
in which economy with increased efficiency 
can be made. 


DIRECTORATE, STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


During the course of last year we lost the 
services of Mr R. E. Bradshaw who died 
together with his wife in a tragic motor 
accident. Our sympathy goes out to their 
two children. 


Subsequently Mr A. R. Motion was invited 
to join the Board and am quite certain 
the company will benefit by his advice both 
now and in the future. 


Lastly I would like on your behalf to 
thank the staff and employees of the Group 
for the hard work they have put in over the 
past year. In many cases they have been 
working under very difficult conditions due 
to the alterations I have already mentioned 
but they cheerfully continued their daily 
tasks without complaint and overcame all the 
difficulties. as they arose. 


ALBRIGHT 
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& WILSON 


LIMITED 


The following is a digest of information appearing in the Annual 
Report for 1958, posted to stockholders on 5th May. The Secretary 
will be glad to supply copies of the Report on request. 


Group sales 
Group trading profit 

Depreciation 

Taxation 

Minority Interests 
Net profit 

Dividends 

Retained profit 
Group net assets 
Ordinary dividend —rate 


—times covered 


1958 1957 
£ £ 

32,200,000 30,400,000 
5,388,000 4,754,000 
2,059,000 1,847,000 
1,542,000 1,295,000 
71,000 59,000 
1,716,000 1,553,000 
645,000 585,000 
1,071,000 968,000 
26,989,000 25,961,000 

17% 20% 

2.8 2.8 


The issued ordinary capital was increased during 1957 by one-for-four issue of fully-paid stock. 
The dividend of 20% paid for 1957 on the smaller capital is equivalent 
to 16% on the capital after this issue. 


Turnover and profit in 1958 were the 
highest the Group has_ recorded, 
despite irregular and often disappoint- 
ing trading conditions in the United 
Kingdom, Canada and Australia, the 
countries where the Group’s manu- 
facturing units are located. 


UNITED KINGDOM In the United 
Kingdom all companies contributed to the 
increase in sales and profits. Further steps 
were taken in the replanning of phosphorus 
and tripolyphosphate production to make 
the best use of the Group’s manufacturing 
resources. Capital expenditure in this 
country totalled £1,200,000. New plants 
for phosphorus pentasulphide and for 
several organic phosphorus compounds 
were completed and further extensions 
were made to oil additives production 
capacity, while work commenced on new 
pilot plant facilities for Midland Silicones 
Limited at Barry and on an enlargement of 
the research laboratories at Oldbury. 


OVERSEAS Substantially greater sales 
and profits were achieved in 1958 by 
Electric Reduction Company of Canada 
Limited. Its much enlarged sodium 
chlorate plant at Buckingham, Quebec, was 
used to maximum capacity after mid-year 
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ALBRIGHT 


& WILSON 
chemicals 


1 KNIGHTSBRIDGE GREEN 
LONDON - 8Wl 


completion. Of the £3,100,000 total capital 
expenditure of the Group in 1958, more 


than half was spent in Canada. Albright & 


Wilson (Australia) Proprietary Limited 
continued its growth last year. While 
sodium tripolyphosphate sales in particular 
were buoyant certain other products 
experienced a slackening in demand which 
is, however, believed to be temporary. A 
new phosphorus furnace was brought into 
operation during the year, and a plant was 
built to make sulphonates that we had 
previously been supplying from England. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1959 In 1959 general 
expectations are that the Group wil! 
experience some increase in total sales a 
profits. It will also be a year of d 
capital investment at home a 

Projects already announced ar: 

sion by Solway Chemicals nited 
sulphuric acid and cemen S, a 
major developments by Electric Redu 
Company of Canada Limited at i 

at Port Maitland, Ontario. 


The Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Albright & Wilson Limited will be held at 
the Company’s office at 1, Knightsbridge 
Green, London, S.W.1, on 28th May, 1959, 
at 12 noon. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON (MFG.) LTD. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
(AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 


CLIFFORD CHRISTOPHERSON & CO. LTD. 


ELECTRIC REDUCTION COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 


MARCHON PRODUCTS LTD. 
MIDLAND SILICONES LTD. 
PROBAN LIMITED 

SOLWAY CHEMICALS LTD. 
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THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MR J. W. GARTON ON MORE 
HEALTHY AND REALISTIC 
ORDER POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on April 30th in London, Mr J. W. 
Garton, JP (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


I pointed out in my general remarks last 
year that although we had a substantial order 
book we were already experiencing a falling 
off in the order intake. The order book 
continued to contract during 1958 and one 
of the more important reasons was the cut 
in the Defence Programme, and also there 
was a large liquidation by customers of 
stocks, which resulted in a reduced demand 
for special bearings. We found it necessary 
and unavoidable for a limited period to resort 
to some short time working in the earlier 
half of the year as well as having to make 
some adjustment to our labour force. 
Through this effort and reorganisation to 
meet the lowering and changing demand, we 
were quickly able to adjust ourselves, and 
since then we have been reasonably fully 
employed, but this is not to say that work 
is easy to get unless it is at the right price 
and the right quality and particularly with 
quick delivery. We have a more healthy and 
realistic order position and look to the future 
for the demand for our products with 
confidence. 


The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 
1958, before taxation, but after all other 
charges, including Debenture Interest, 
amounts to £1,206,476 and compares with 
£1,291,746 for the previous year. _The net 
profit of the Group after taxation is £625,002 
and compares with £647,026 for 1957. 


The Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 244 per cent, less tax, which with the 
Interim Dividend of 64 per cent, less tax, 
makes a total of 31 per cent, less tax. The 
Yirectors have decided to mark the Sixtieth 
\nniversary of the Company, which took 

lace during the year under review, by paying 

pecial Sixtieth Anniversary Cash Bonus 
£ 5 per cent, less tax. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Orders for Capital Commitments at 
December 31, 1958, amounted to £669,749. 
I have referred on a number of occasions 
to the Board’s policy of continually keeping 
production plant up to date by purchase of 
the most modern machine tools and essential 
maintenance plant. The large automatics 
mentioned last year have been installed, are 
in production and are enabling us to increase 
our output, reduce costs and secure orders 
in very competitive circumstances. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has again 
made a most useful contribution to the Group 
turnover and has had a successful year. 


Hoffmann Tweedales Limited experienced 
very adverse trading conditions and the low 
demand for its products reflected the very 
difficult conditions now obtaining in the 
textile machinery trade at home and abroad. 
Every effort is being made to help the posi- 
tion by extending the range of the Company’s 
products. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


RESTORATION OF FREEDOM WELCOMED 


MR R. OLAF HAMBRO’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-Seventh Annual General 
meeting of Hambros Bank Limited will be 
held on Thursday, May 28th; at the- offices 
of the Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
to March 31, 1959: 

It has been, generally speaking, my prac- 
tice in issuing this Statement with the 
Accounts of the Bank to confine my remarks 
to explaining the figures and the business in 
which we are engaged, but it is sometimes 
necessary to point out, as I did last year, 
certain political aspects of the situation under 
which we were somewhat restricted in our 
activities. I am glad to say that for some 
months of the year under review we have 
been restored to freedom and allowed once 
again to conduct our business in the way we 
wish. It is also very satisfactory to find that, 
as a result of wise handling of the national 
finances, Sterling is again, to all intents and 
purposes, a free currency. «This,“I think, has 
been a factor in the overall increase in our 
business. 


EXPANSION IN NEARLY EVERY ITEM 


The Balance Sheet shows expansion in 
nearly every item. The Deposits have in- 
creased by over £9 million and the Accep- 
tances by nearly £2 million. With regard to 
the former, March 31st this year fell on the 
day after the Easter Bank Holiday and the 
turnover on that day was exceptionally large 
and may have accounted for part of the rise, 
but Deposits during the year have been well 
above the average of the previous year. 

On the other side Cash and Bills of 
Exchange, well over half of the latter being 
Treasury Bills, stand at £48 million, and 
with the Gilt-edged holdings, create a very 
liquid position. The ratio of Loans and 
Advances to Deposits is approximately 25 per 
cent. *¢ 

The Profit and Loss Account is satisfactory 
and, as stated.in the Report, the Di 
propose a final dividend at the same rate as 
last year. The cost of the gross dividends for 
the year is slightly greater this time as the 
additional capital raised in 1957 was entitled 
this year to both the interim and final 
dividends. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Turning now to the sutsidiary companies 
which we have named for the first time, the 
most important is, of course, Hambros 
Investment Trust Limited ; the value of our 
investment in that Company has increased 
during the year by about £1,700,000. 
Opportunity has again been taken to value 
very conservatively the unquoted securities. 
Mocatta & Goldsmid Limited have had a 
successful year with a largely increased 
turnover. 

We have been interested in the Hire Pur- 
chase business for many years and have now 
taken the opportunity to extend our connec- 
tions in this field with Western Credit 
Limited and Belmont Industrial Finance 
Limited. Mr J. H. Hambro has been 
appointed Chairman of Western Credit 
Limited. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT OPERATIONS 


The main and most important business of 
the Bank remains its commercial credit 
operations which are largely conducted with 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
For many years we have been financing 
Norwegian shipbuilding and shipping and, 
although there is a slight falling off in this 
business owing to the fall in Freights, all 
our clients, old and new, continue to 
prosper. The very old.connection which we 
have had with Italy since the days of Cavour 
continues to be very active and ouf connec- 
tions with the Banks there are spread 
throughout the country. 


In Zurich we have had an interest for 
many years in the firm of Paul Kern A.G. 
which keeps us in touch with our Swiss bank- 
ing friends and with international business 
in that place. Our business in America, 
which is engaged in the sale of the British 
Motor Corporation’s cars there, has gone 
from record to record, and the sales during 
this financial year have exceeded $53 million 
in value. 


Once again, on behalf of myself and all 
the members of the Board, I would like to 
express our grateful thanks to the executives 
and members of the staff for all their loyalty 
and devotion to the Bank. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist MARCH, 1959 


LIABILITIES £ 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts .........ccccsccccccccccceccceccces 66,625,422 
nee el vei Bach ic 6k eae kd teks Fo tet ca ethebaeense chee ensue eee en 21,631,680 
Bee wp CN 55 ais eiciisn cep wiie cents can teak bkws pele srawns 3,500,000 
BMUREVE 2 Lara RbAs be SAEENs ba 6 ron Sian e Piaeins tb weaRRaewhbewencs ct 3,500,000 
; ASSETS 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call ..... 2. ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccecs 34,754,433 
Bills of EE cide 55-3 vc CRA iiss ose h Se Réel op deh ebaceskce sivcccet 13,475,140 
British Government Securities ...... CRUSE ae iia Sesh eek wee seivi ation 5,827,187 
Loans, Advances and other Accounts. ...........ccccccccceecccccsceccees 16,313,573 
Sevestmenia Gh NINO os ars ba o.d cdcives ub cdapeosesdcdetcs ceSeccceed 3,255,089 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances. ......cscceccccccccccvcecceccees 21,631,680 
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HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY 


GOOD TRADING YEAR 


The 290th annual general Court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held 
on May Ist in London, Mr W. J. Keswick, 
the Governor, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
—_ statement for the year to January 31, 


The Company had another good trading 
year, with a profit before taxes of £4,896,000 
after charging depreciation of £1,204,000 and 
a net profit after taxes of £2,637,000 against 
£2,312,000 last year. The net profit was 
9s. Sd. per share, compared with 8s. 3d. 
Trading dividends paid and proposed total 
24 per cent compared with 20 per cent 
last year, which is a payment of 4s. 94d. per 
share gross or 2s. 9d. net after United King- 
dom tax. The payments to be made in May 
will be 20 per cent less tax from Trading and 
5% per cent from the Land Account. 


The sales pattern of the Retail Stores was 
slightly better than that in Canada generally 
and for the year were up 6.1 per cent to a new 
high of £49,700,000. Fur Auction Houses in 

don, New York and Montreal sold by 
auction a record total of ranched furs. The 
Wholesale Department had a more difficult 
tume in maintaining its volume of sales in a 
period of receding trade, and the results were 
satisfactory. Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas 
Company Limited experienced a difficult 
year; however, the result in no way 
diminishes the faith of your Board in the 
future benefits and advantages from this 
investment, 


The report and. accounts were adopted. 


THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS 
& GRANARIES 


The Seventy-third Ordinary Annual 
Gerteral Meeting of The Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills & Granaries Limited was held on 
April 30th in London. 

The Chairman, Mr J. H. Hansard, in his 
statement said that members would have seen 
that the Company made a loss in cruzeiros of 
69 million, against a profit last year of 211 
million. Some indication of the trend of 
profits had been given a year ago by his 
predecessor when it was reported that profit 
margins in flour milling were likely to be 
s ; 

Urgent measures had been put in hand by 
the Board to cut operating costs, improve the 
internal organisation in Brazil and to increase 
the profitability of those parts of the business 
not so completely price-controlled as the flour 
milling activities. 

The Chairman stated that he was pleased to 
report that the Company had been operating 
at a profit in il since the end of the 
Company’s year. Since the increase in the 
price of flour in October 1958 another upward 
revision had been allowed by the Brazilian 
Government. He thought it was fair to say 
that there was now a greater understanding 
of the need to allow a reasonable margin 
between costs and selling prices. It was early 
to say how the results for the present year 
would turn out but present indications were 
that the flour milling operations would be 
profitable and that the course of cruzeiro 
profits was comparable with that for the year 
to September 1957. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RIO TINTO 


DIVERSE MINERAL INTERESTS 


PROSPECTS OF URANIUM 


The eighty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of The Rio Tinto Company Limited will be 
held on June 4th at Barrington House, 59, 
Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Gerald Coke, 
which: has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year 1958 : 


The Company’s percentage interests in the 
various minerals are approximately as fol!ows, 
based on .the vahies ruling at the end of the 
year 1958: 


Copper 30 per cent 
Uranium : 
Equity 20 per cent 
Loans, etc 16 per cent 
C38 0. oes 18 per cent 
Other minerals 16 per cent 


100. per cent 

After reviewing. the Company’s interests in 
Spain, Australia and Canada, Mr Coke, com- 
menting on the uranium position, said that 
Rio Tinto were at present producing over 
15 per cent of the free world’s output of 
uranium. He added: Conclusions reached in 
1956 were that the demand for military pur- 
poses might be assessed at between 10,000 
and 15,000 tons of uranium metal a vear and 
that the civilian demand for the initial outfit 
of new reactors might require a further 10,000 
tons a year by 1975. It would now appear 
that both these estimates were on the con- 
servative side. 


The present level of requirements of 
uranium for military purposes is now above 
that estimated in 1956 and, unless complete 
nuclear disarmament were to become accepted 
policy, it could well increase. 


The prospects for a greater civilian require- 
ment for the metal are good. In 1956 it was 
estimated that there would be an annual in- 
crease in the free world’s nuclear power 
capacity of 10,000 megawatts by 1975 ; this 
figure now looks modest. By about 1965, 
however, the experimental phase of nuclear 
power generation will have ended and there- 
after the rate of installation is likely to be 
determined by purely economic considera- 
tions. The prospects for cost reductions aré 
good, both through progressive refinements 
in design and by the introduction of more 
advanced reactor systems. In general, cost 
parity with coal-fired stations should be 
achieved between 1963 and 1973, depending 
upon the particular circumstances, and the 
rate of installation of nuclear stations should 
increase in the late sixties and early seventies. 


It was*estimated three years ago that this 
programme would require about one ton of 
uranium per megawatt of capacity; since 
then various reactors have been designed 
offering greater output per ton of uranium 
than this. However, these are still at the 
experimental stage and discovery of further 
sources of supply has made it less necessary 
to conserve what was then thought to be a 
scarce metal and work on breeder reactors 
and other means of economising its use has 
been slowed down. In the light of this re- 
assessment of the supply position the annual 
requirement for initial charges might be esti- 
mated at a figure of 15,000 tons a year by 
1975 on the basis of an increase of capacity 
in megawatts of about the same figure. If to 
this is added the annual refuelling charges of 
about an equivalent tonnage, it would seem 
that there will be a total annual requirement 
of uranium for nuclear power purposes alone 
of 30,000 tons a year by about 1975. 


FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


It should not be forgotten that, in addition 
to the use of nuclear energy for the genera- 
tion of power for general purposes, there are 
several possible industrial applications. 


To meet these potential demands the out- 
put of the free world in 1958 was’ about 
30,000 tons of uranium in concentrates. 
During 1959 the figure will increase to about 
35,000 tons. ‘There should, thereafter, be a 
small annual growth in output over the next 
few years, but unless additiona! sources are 
discovered and developed, there wi!! be a fall 
in output towards the end of the 1960s—-or 
even before that date if some producers are 
unable to weather the cold blast of fully 
competitive conditions.. Although the. expan- 
sion of production which has taken place in 
the United States has probably been no more 
than ‘sufficient to take care of the increased 
requirements of that country, the present 
position is that more uranium is produced 
than is currently required for consump- 
tion. It would appear, however, that by 
about 1970 demand will have overtaken the 
accumulated excess of supply and théregfter 
—depending on a number of imponderables 
—there may be a shortage of the metal in the 
free world. 


On the commercial side Rio Tinto have 
been active during the year. Valuable con- 
tacts have been established with agencies 
responsible for nuclear power programmes, 
both in the Euratom group and outside it. 
We believe that the Rio. Tinto minés can 
produce an oxide which will be competitive 
within the free world and that. the commer- 


cial side of our organisation can compete 
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Profit for the financial year 1958 and profit balances brought forward 

from previous years................6% 
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Profit for the financial year 1958.......... 
Deposits represented a total of Lit. 34,825m. and thus showed an increase of Lit. 8,641m., 
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fully with the civilian requirements of 
uranium in any country, so that if the 
matter rested solely in our hands an optimistic 
view can be taken, both of the future of 
uranium as a fuel and of Rio Tinto’s capacity 
to play their part as the largest producer in 
the British Commonwealth. ‘ 


Unfortunately it does not rest solely in our 
hands. Bilateral agreements are: still obli- 
gatory in the case of exports from Canada 
and the United States, but are not being 
observed -by some other countries. The 
United States, however, have not only entered 
into bilateral. agreements with all likely 
customers, but have also protected their 
domestic producers by. granting contracts 
through .to 1966, whereas no such’ security 
exists in the case of the Canadian producers 
beyond 1962 or 1963, since the United States 
have given no indication as to whether they 
will exercise’ the options. they hold on. the 
Canadian “production beyond those dates. 
This leaves the Canadian producers without 
the security granted to the American pro- 
ducers ; nor are they free to compete with 
countries which sell without bilateral agree- 
ments. Since the tonnages of uraniuth being 
sold outside the large premium contracts are 
at present extremely small, this might not 
appear to be a matter of importance, but 
unless some early and positive action is taken 
by the Canadian Government the consumers 
in the free world will become accustomed to 
purchasing uranium oxide from suppliers 
other than Canadtan. This would be a 
serious matter for Canada as uranium is one 
of their largest foreign exchange earners. 





If you are interested in obtaining a copy 
of the full Report and Accounts write to: 
The Registrar, The Rio Tinto Company 
Limited, Barrington House, (Room No. 64), 
59, Gresham -Street; London, E.C.2. 


CREDITO DI VENEZIA E DEL RIO DE LA PLATA 
S. p. Az. 


Capital : Lit. 1,000m.—Reserves : Lit. 310m. 
Registered Office in Milan—Head Office in Rome. 


Branches in Milan, Genoa, Naples, Rome and Venice. 


The Annual General Meeting of Credito di Venezia e del Rio de la Plata was held on 
March 21 at the Company’s Registered Office, Via Manzoni 3, Milan, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Alberto d’Agostino, Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


In the course of the meeting the shareholders adopted the Balance Sheet and the Profit 
and Loss Account for the 40th year of the Bank’s activity, which closed on December 31, 
1958, and the figures are summarised as follows :— 


Lit. 40,915,359,584 
Lit. 39,469,673,723 


s eartatsica Aca Torcdk Uae » 1,250,000, 


195,685,861 
Lit. 40,915,359,584 





Lit. 1,878,253,300 
»  1,686,787,158 


Lit. 191,466,142 








or 33 per cent, compared with December 31, 1957. Securities and Bonds in deposit, which are 
oe in the Contra Accounts, reached Lit. 21,740m. and thus showed an increase of 
per cent. 


The Meeting also unanimously approved the distribution of profits proposed by the 
Board of Directors. After effecting a statutory allocation of Lit. 19,146,614, and a supple- 
mentary one of Lit. 40,853,386, to the Ordinary Reserve, which was thus raised to a total of 
Lit. 310,000,000, it was decided to pay, in respect of each of the Bank’s 500,000 shares, a 
dividend of Lit. 240, equivalent to 12 per cent of the face value, as against 10 per cent paid in 
the previous financial year. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
- - LIMITED 


EXPANSION CONTINUED 
FIRE PROFIT LARGEST RECORDED 
MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


In his statement to Shareholders the Chair- 
man, Mr C, G. Randolph, mentioned that 
there had been no changes in the Board. 
They had learnt with great regret of the death 
of Mr J. A. Miller who-had been. seriously ill 
for much of the time’ since his retirement from 
the position of General Manager in June 1954. 

He mentioned the a: nt with the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance tion entered into 
towards the end of 1958 by which in the 
United States the affairs of the three Offices 
were placed under common management from 
January 1, 1959. This move had already 
reduced operating costs but the fundamental 
problems of operating profitably in. the United 


States remained. 


Owing to inability to obtain free transfer 
of funds from Indonesia it had been decided 
that it would be misleading to include the 
figures for three subsidiary companies operat- 
ing in that country. 

There had been a substantial increase in 
premium income, the total having risen from 
£20,669;283 in 1957 to £22,541,492 in 1958. 


' The book value of investments had increased 


by £2,041,970 
£26,306,269. 


during the year to 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


The increase of £916,498 compared with 
one of £791,869 in 1957. The comparative 
figures were: 


1957 1958 
Premiums ...... £9,233,208 £10,149,706 
CSN 5 sess os 4,349,160 4,694,574 
OOMES cc cnveced «ic 777,758 1,054,237 
Ratio of Profit 8.42% 10.39% 


In the United Kingdom the ratio of claims 
was not unsatisfactory and it had been a 
profitable year overseas with the exception of 
North America. In Canada the business 
showed some improvement but the United 
States had again proved difficult. Competition 
had been severe and the satisfactory results in 
the account as a whole were partly due to 
the fact that there had not been any excep- 
tional losses from windstorm, earthquake or 
other widespread catastrophe. 


The ratio of operating expenses had been 
reduced, 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The premium income had again risen 
sharply but the expansion of £1,101,937 was 
somewhat below the exceptional increase of 
£1,619,306 recorded in 1957. The outcome 
of the operations had been an underwriting 
loss which, although comparatively small, was 
a disappointing return for the effort given. 


The comparative figures were: 


1957 1958 
Premiums ... £10,095,639 £11,197,576 
ims ce 5,552,805 6,967,958 
Profit i 310,148 —94,619 
Ratio of Profit 3.07% —0.84% 


Motor business was now the largest section 
of the Accident account and they could never 

k for more than a very narrow margin of 
Profit on this class, In 1958 the motor results 
were highly unfavourable in various countries, 
especially the United States of America. In- 
surance was a long range business and they 
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as a company were not unduly influenced by 
results over a relatively short period. They 
had, therefore,. supported their agents and 
insured by continuing to expand the motor 
business in spite of adverse results but if 
justifiable rate increases were not obtained 
reasonably promptly it seemed that they had 
no alternative in those areas but to reduce 
commitments. 


But for the adverse motor results the Acci- 
dent operations would have been reasonably 
profitable for most other classes had shown 
expansion and some margin of profit. 

In this Department too some reduction in 
the ratio of expenses had been obtained. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The fall of £146,226 -in premiums was 
partly due to the elimination of the  Indo- 


nesian business -to-which. reference had been 


made.- The comparative figures were: 


- 1957 1958 
Premiums ; £1,340,436 - £1,194,210 
Fund at. the end 

of the year’... 2,330,396 © 2,065,821 


Marine business in 1958 had been more 


BAKELITE LIMITED 


RECORD SALES FOR i958 
MR STANLEY ADAMS’ REVIEW 


The Thirty-third Annual General. Meeting 
of Bakelite Limited was held on April 30th 
at the Hyde Park Hotel, London, S.W: 


Mr Stanley Adams, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said : At the annual 
general meeting last year Mr H. V. Potter, 
who had been chairman or managing direc- 
tor for 31 ‘successive years, announced his 
intention to retire from the chair at the end 
of 1958. This decision was received by your 
board with much regret, but we are very 
pleased to inform you that Mr Potter is still 
to remain a director. 


Your board invited me to be the new chair- 
man. an honour that I had much pleasure in 
accepting with a deep sense of responsibility. 


The trading profit for 1958 before taxation 
was £538,458 (£431,022). The proposed final 
dividend of 10 per cent, together with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent already paid, 
makes a total of 15 per cent, less tax, for the 
year, which is the same as for the previous 
vear. 


TRADE REVIEW 


The total sales during the year, both by 
weight and value, were higher than in any 
previous year. 


The marketing of BAKELITE polyethy- 
lene manufactured by Union Carbide 
Limited has been most successful. This 
material is produced in a wide range of 
grades to meet specialised demands for pro- 
duction of packaging film with the added 
advantage of high clarity, cable insulation, 
moulded housewares, piping, and many other 
applications. 


A noteworthy increase in the volume of 
sales of our PVC products was effected, 
but a highly competitive situation arose 
during the year mainly due to imports 
into this country of very low priced Japanese 
resin. Z 

In the thermosetting field the Company 
continued to expand. Sales of polyester 
resins for use in glass fibre reinforced struc- 
tures increased noticeably, and more uses are 
being found by our customers for our epoxide 


» tronic 
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difficult than in any of the postwar years. 
The level of casualties had been high and 
falling values had affected hull and cargo busi- 
ness. There was, however, some prospect of 
a trend to more selective underwriting in 
some markets, 


After transferring £100,000 to the Profit 
and Loss Account the balance of the Marine 
Fund was equivalent to 172.99 per cent of 
the premiums. 


PROFIF AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net transfer from the Revenue 
accounts totalled £1,059,618 and the income 
from Interest, -Dividends and: Rents had 
increased’ to £1,370;871 before: deduction of 
tax. 


The Directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 4s, 6d. per share less tax, making a 
total of 7s.. per share for the year against 
6s. 9d. for 1957. 


The Chairman concluded by thanking the 
staff, Advisory Committees, Local Directors 
and representatives of the Office at home and 
overseas for all that they had done during the 
year. 


resins. We have maintained our position as 


the largest suppliers of phenolic moulding 
materials. 


The use_by the radio, television, and elec- 
: industries of our  copper-clad 
laminated. sheet for printed circuits increased 
considerably during the year and in spite of 
increased competition we maintained our 
position in the forefront, of suppliers of 
laminated industrial sheet. 


The demand for WARERITE decorative 
laminates continued to grow as the utilitarian 
as well as the aesthetic value of this material 
is now readily accepted by the public. ‘We 
extended our business with the ship building 
industry and orders from the railway carriage 
and wagon builders were well maintained. 
Among the notable contracts completed were 
those for the supply of materials for the 
Union Castle liner “Pendennis Castle.” 
WARERITE wallboard, which we introduced 
last year, continues to have a good reception 
amongst builders and shop fitters. It is also 
an ideal material for the home handyman and 


retailers have been appointed throughout -the 
countrv. 


Our overseas trade in 1958 showed con- 
siderable improvement on the previous year, 
but because of the strong competitive condi- 
tions the profits derived, while higher than 
1957, were not commensurate with the in- 
crease in sales, 


Both our subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in India enjoyed a successful trading 
year and have made a contribution to the 
Company’s profits. 


Work on new and better materials by our 
research and development staff continues with 
the objective of adding to our range and 
providing products for new end uses. We 
continue to maintain a well organised and 
efficient technical staff which is available to 
provide service to our customers. 


Relations between the Company and its 
employees have continued on the same high 
level of satisfaction to both parties. 


CURRENT TRADING POSITION 


The Company’s sales for the first four 
months of the current year show an increase 
over the comparative figures of the previous 
year and profit margins have also been more 
—_ maintained on a similar comparative 

asis. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED BISCUITS 
LIMITED 


SALES AGAIN A RECORD 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 
AND DIVIDEND 


MR P. G. MACDONALD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of United 
Biscuits Limited will be held on May 28th in 
Edinburgh. 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr P. G. Macdonald, WS, JP, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


Our sales in 1958 at £18,200,000 showed an 
increase of £900,000 on the record figure of 
1957. This rate of increase ‘shows some 
slowing down compared with the figures of 
the past few years but is satisfactory none 
the less in the more difficult conditions which 
have prevailed during the year. During 1958 
there was no general increase in the price of 
biscuits and inevitably, as wages and other 
costs of manufacture have continued to rise, 
the margin of profit has slightly contracted. 


CAPITALISATION ISSUE 


In November, 1958, we carried through a 
capitalisation issue of one ordinary share for 
every two shares then held, thereby increas- 
ing the issued ordinary capital from £3 
million to £4,500,000. Shareholders will 
recall that a capitalisation issue was also 
effected in May, 1955, so that as a result of 
these two operations the original ordinary 
capital of £2 million has been more than 
doubled, and makes the original investment 
of £1 5s. for one ordinary share worth 
£8 6s. at the current market price of about 
74s. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


The group profit for the past year after 
charging depreciation, Directors’ remunera- 
tion, provision for jons and auditors’ 
fees, amounts to £2,542,275 as against 
£2,510,069 in 1957. Income tax and_ profits 
tax absorbed £1,302,402 (£1,329,049), and 
there remains after taxation a balance of 
£1,239,873 (£1,181,020). 

The preference dividend for the year, 
together with an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent, less tax, on the ordinary shares paid in 

, 1958, on the then —_— of 
£3 million required £120,750, _ your 
Directors recommend that the final dividend 
on the ordinary shares be at the rate of 10 
per cent, less tax (at 7s. 9d. in the £) on the 
increased capital of £4,500,000, requiring 
£275,625. The total dividend for the year 
on the ordinary shares is equivalent to a rate 
of 134 per cent on the Ordinary share capital 
of £4,500,000 now in issue and compares 
with an equivalent effective rate of 114 per 
cent on the increased capital for 1957. After 
meeting the expenses of the increase in the 
share capital and transferring £750,000 to 
general reserve, the balance carried forward 
on profit and loss account amounts to 
£524,536 (£448,178). 


I would now draw your attention to the 
consolidated balance sheet from which you 
will see that there has again been a substantial 
increase in the fixed assets. Over £900,000 
was expended during the year on additions 
and improvements to our factories and plant. 
It has always been the policy of our group 
to plough back into the business of our 
subsidiary companies a considerable part of 
each year’s profit to finance such improve- 
ments. Only by keeping our factories on the 
most modern lines, and indeed by pioneering 
new methods of production, have we been 
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able to reach our present status in the in- 
dustry and to maintain stability in our prices. 
It as our object to supply the purchaser, 
i.e. the housewife, with the highest quality 
biscuits in the best possible condition at the 
lowest economic prices. That we have had 
some measure of success with this policy will 
be realised from the fact that we have 
oe our sales fourfold im the past 
leca 


EXPORT 


_ Tam again glad to be able to report further 
increases in our export sales. 


THE FUTURE 


As I have said in the past, the prosperity 
of the biscuit industry is directly linked with 
the economic prosperity of the country as 
a whole, and we, in common with all others, 
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must feel encouraged for the future by the 
budget recently announced by the Chancellor. 
He has sought to grant concessions where 
they can be most effective in stimulating 
industrial expansion and in easing to some 
extent the burden of taxation where for years 
it has been pressing most heavily. : 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The year 1958 was not a particularly easy 
one for industry in general and no more so 
for the biscuit manufacturer, and I personally 
am very conscious of the debt of gratitude 
which we owe to all those who have contri- 
buted towards making it a successful one so 
far as we are concerned. I would like to 
thank the management and staff and al] 
employees in the group for their loyalty and 
support to me, and I know that the share- 
holders would wish to be associated with 
these remarks. . 








THE BRITISH WAGON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Wagon Company Limited was held 
on April 30th at the Company’s Offices, 
23 Moorgate, Rotherham, Mr R. A. Dyson 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


Last year I stated that 1958 had started 
well; the improvement continued through- 
out the year, which from the Directors’ 
Report you will see revealed a substantial 
increase both in business transacted and 
profits earned. There is also a useful increase 
in deferred income from £1,190,195 to 
£1,534,432, which is a solid basis on which 
to start 1959. 

The Profit of the Company and its Sub- 
sidiaries after providing for Taxation and 
Minority Shareholders amounted to £261,118 
(1957—£180,083). 


This has been a year of many changes, 
perhaps the most noteworthy event being the 
direct interest taken by the Banks in hire- 
purchase. 

Following the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held in Rotherham during Septem- 
ber, The Royal Bank of Scotland, together 
with their Associates, Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co., acquired 
an interest in your Company. I am happy 
to have this more permanent link with our 
Bankers. 


During the past 18 months ten of our 
Branches have been accommodated in new 
and better offices. During this spring addi- 
tional Branches are being opened at Guild- 
ford, Ayr and Croydon; further Branches 
in England and Scotland are under considera- 
tion. 

Your Subsidiary Companies, Oil Road 
Rollers and Palmers, have, I am glad to say, 
had a more prosperous year; with the 
increased road making programme now under 
way it seems clear that these two Companies 
can look forward to a period of increasing 
activity. 

BW Trade Facilities has been of great 
help to the Parent Company during the past 
year and I anticipate that this very valuable 
assistance will continue. The British Railway 
Trafffe and Electric Company again shows a 
reasonable return on the money invested: 


Your Canadian Subsidiary, Ross Finance 


Company, has had difficult conditions to con- 
tend with during the year; nevertheless it 


has made a satisfactory contribution to the 
Company’s income. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
resolutions were passed increasing the 
Nominal Capital by £850,000 to £3,400,000 ; 
capitalising £850,000 of the Share Premium 
Account to be utilised in paying up in full 
850,000 mew £1 shares fully paid to be 
allotted on the basis of one new share for 
every {1 share at present held, and utilising 
£425,000 of the General Reserve in paying 
up a further £5 in respect of each £20 share 
at present £5 paid, and sub-dividing each £20 
share into ten shares of £2, £1 paid. 


Times Furnishing 


RECORD HP TRADE 





The Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting 
of The Times Furnishing (Holdings) Limited 
was held on May Ist in London, Mr Henry 
Jacobs (the Chairman) presiding. 

_The following are extracts from his 
circulated Statement: 


The Directors recommend an_ increased 
final Dividend of 15% less tax—a total of 
223% for 1958 (20% for 1957). 


TIMES FURNISHING—Turnover was 
by far the highest in its history. 

Relaxation of HP restrictions in September, 
1958 resulted in a very considerable increase 
in trade, but profits on HP transactions are 
not immediately realised and outstanding 
HP Accounts rose from £2,598,701 in 1957 
to £3,845,567 in 1958. 


_ WILLERBYS—Turnover of the Tailor- 
ing Co. was maintained, despite difficult 
conditions in the clothing industry during 
the year. 

The opening of two new Furnishing 
Stores, the rebuilding of TIMES FURNISH- 
ING in Manchester, and important new 
Furnishing Stores being erected on frechold 
sites in Wolverhampton and Richmond, 
reflect the policy of steady expansion. 

The substantially higher level of turnover 
of the Furnishing Co. has been maintained 
during 1959. The Directors see no reason 
why this tendency should not continue 
throughout the ‘year. 

The Company supply goods of high quality 
at competitive prices and the facility of very 
advantageous Easy Terms. The ample proof 
that such a policy is appreciated generally 
is further evidenced by the large proportion 
of business with old customers and those they 
recommend, 
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ABERDARE HOLDINGS 
- LIMITED 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Aberdare Holdings Limited was held on 
May 4th in London, Sir John Pascoe (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

After reviewing the financial results, the 
Chairman said: Our dividend has been 
maintained at 174 per cent over the past five 
years and this has meant that the Group has 
increased its ability to withstand the greater 
competition which, we are expecting in certain 
fields, and its ability to take immediate 
advantage of the general revival in trade as 
the Country climbs out of the slight recession 
of the past year. 


Aberdare Cables Limited—During the 
past six months, our turnover has been well 
maintained. I feel that we have every hope of 
maintaining our shares of the business placed. 


Aberdare Engineering Limited.—The diffi- 
culties experienced in the engineering indus- 
try during the year were apparent in our own 
factory but a satisfactory level of output was 
achieved. 


South Wales Switchgear Limited.—The 
rate of increase of the turnover of this com- 
pany has been well maintained and plans are 
now well advanced for expansion of our facili- 
ties at Pontllanfraith, a gratifying feature of 
the increased turnover being the amount 
obtained for export, equipment having been 
delivered to a very wide range of importing 
countries throughout the world. With the 
capital expenditure we have in view for this 
company, we look for increased expansion of 
its activities over the years. 


The report was adopted. 





JOSIAH PARKES & SONS 


(Manufacturers of Union Locks and 
Brassfoundry) 


The Ordinary Annual General Meeting of 
Josiah Parkes & Sons Limited was held on 
April 30th at Willenhall, Mr C. W. Parkes, 
JP (chairman and joint managing director), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group has again had a very satisfac- 
tory year. Turnover was rather higher than 
in the previous year and group trading profit 
before tax is 13 per cent up on 1957. This 
is a reflection of a general increase in 
efficiency since it has been achieved despite 
a rise in wage costs and a slight fall in 
average selling prices, 


The trading profit of £295,007 is £34,531 
higher than in 1957, an increase of 13 per 
cent. The net available profit is £27,161 
higher at £160,268. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a 
strong position with a liquid surplus of 
£757,521 compared with £655,949 a year ago. 
The total of Capital and Reserves invested in 
the business has increased by £122,211 in the 
year, now standing at £1,301,164. 


_ Your directors have recognised for some 
time that the market for the company’s shares 
on the Birmingham Exchange was very 
limited, and an application to the London 
Exchange for a quotation in respect of the 
whole of the issued capital was approved as 
from February 26, 1959. 


At’the moment all our factories are fully 
een and we have a satisfactory order 


_The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 11} per cent approved. 
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GILBEYS LIMITED 


(Wine Merchants and Distillers) 
YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Gilbeys 
Limited was held on April 30th in London, 
Mr R. D. Gilbey (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: I am pleased to report afurther increase 
in the Trading Profit of the Group. The 
Group Profit, before providing for taxation, 
shows an increase of £170,000. The Group 
Net Profit is almost the same as last year. 


Very near the end of 1958 we made a 
Rights Issue to our shareholders which was 
a resounding success. The Board feel justi- 
field in maintaining the same rate of final 
dividend on the capital as increased by this 
issue. 


Our Canadian subsidiary had a record year, 
the sales in almost every line handled exceed- 
ing the forecast. A necessary increase in 
productive capacity has, therefore, been 
authorised. 


Our Branches in Australia and New 
Zealand both contributed very materially to 
the overall results. Our South African 
distillery also enjoyed a record year. 


APPOINTMENTS 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for two full-time appointments 
as Grade B teachers, duties to commence on September Ist 
next. 

(1) To teach History or Government or Sociology as 
main subject to final B.Sc.(Econ.) level and one of the 
other two as subsidiary subject. 

(2) To teach Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting to 
full-time Secretarial Students (post G.C.E. ordinary level), 
ability to teach book-keeping would be an additional 
recommendation. 

The salary scale for a graduate rises to £1,155 (or for 
a non-graduate for post 2 to £1,076 5s.) per annum, plus 
London allowance of £37 16s. or £50 8s. Additional 
allowances are payable for a good honours degree and 
training where appropriate. The commencing salary will 
depend upon qualifications and experience and may include 
up to twelve increments in respect of industrial experience. 
The posts are subject to superannuation and some conces- 
sion in this respect may be made for previous industrial 
employment. 

Application forms, to be returned within one week of 
the publication of this advertisement, may be obtained 
by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 


undersigned. 
J. E. RICHARDSON, 
Lei Las 5 aoe Education. _ 
RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION requires 


Economist / Statistician. Candidates should have some 
years’ experience as an economist in the business world 
and understanding of the problems of high level manage- 
ment in a large organisation, ability to write bricfly and 
clearly in non-economic language, and a good knowledge 
of the structure of the economy and of sources of statistical 
information. Direct experience in inland transport is 
desirable, but not essential ; good academic or professional 
‘qualification required. Starting salary according to 
qualifications and experience but will not be less than 
£1,400 per annum. Superannuation scheme. Certain free 
travel facilities. Medical examination.—Write. giving age 
and details of education and career, to Director of 
Establishment, British Transport Commission, 222 Maryle- 
bone Road, London, N.W.1, within 14 days. S.A.E. for 
acknowledgment. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street. 

W.C.1), requires RESEARCH ASSISTANT in Depart- 
ment of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Duties to commence 
October 1, 1959. Salary £700, plus £60 London allowance, 
P.a.—Applications, to be received by June 8, 1959, should 
be sent to the Secretary. from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH 

Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department of Economics and Political Science : 

(a) Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer. 

> Temporary Assistant Lecturer for Session 1959-60 
only. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, 
» — applications should be sent not later than June 
| , 


For further appointments see page 587 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


AUSTRALIA 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for appointment to the above 
post. Preference will be given to candidates with special 
interest in agricultural economics or mathematical 
economics. 

Salary range: £A1,463-£A2.063 per annum. Annual 
increments of £A75. Commencing salary will be in 
accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Further information and the summary forms which must 
accompany an application may be obtained from the 
Secretary. Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
opeeaens close in Australia and London on July 4, 
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In the USA Gilbeys Gin continued to hold 
its position, although in the early part of 
the year sales were affected by competition 
from low-priced gins. Gilbeys Vodka, how- 
ever, scored a strong gain, with the result 
that the combined royalties on these brands 
were maintained. 


The Home Trade, although hit by the bad 
summer and by the lifting of the restrictions 
upon hire purchase which led to spending of 
money in other directions, has not been 
unsatisfactory. We have been particularly 
pleased to note how well our Spey Royal 
Whisky is thought of—and particularly in 
Scotland where good whisky is appreciated, 
perhaps more than elsewhere. 


For some years now I have been able to 
record that we have accepted appointments 
as agents for several American, Continental 
and other lines of high prestige. We are 
setting up an Agency Division which will 
give these well-known products the par- 
ticular attention which their principals 
require. The lines to be handled by this 
new organisation, in addition to those to 
which I referred last year, are Courvoisier 
brandy, Crofts Port and Catto’s De-Luxe 
Scotch Whisky. Negotiations for other lines 
of equal distinction are proceeding. 


The report was adopted. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION invites appli- 

cations for the following posts : 

P.E. 994—Senior Information Officer. Responsible for 
reporting on current Commonwealth developments and 
writing explanatory items and articles on Commonwealth 
topics. Correspondent will require keen understanding of 
economic and constitutional subjects. Candidates must be 
experienced journalists whose work has called for wide 
knowledge of affairs within the Commonwealth as a whole. 
Personal acquaintance with one or more of the member 
States of the Commonwealth (apart from 
Kingdom) desirable. Salary: £1,395 
£1,345 to £1,600 (women). 

P.E. 995—Information Officer. To assist in production 
of a daily wireless press service for use by United King- 
dom information posts in East Africa. Candidates must 
have had good journalistic experience, gained on the 
editorial staff of a newspaper, news agency or broadcasting 
organisation. Wide knowledge of current affairs. including 
constitutional and economic developments in Africa, is a 


the United 
to £1,660 (men); 


necessity. Also desirable that they should be personally 
acquainted with one or more of the territories of the 
area, preferably gained in the course of journalistic or 
information work. Salary: £1,150 to £1,330 (men); 
£1,102 to £1,280 (women). 

__ P.E. 996—-Information Officer. To take a major part 
in production of a daily wireless press service for use by 
United Kingdom information posts in Pakistan, India und 
Ceylon. Candidates must have had good journalistic 


experience, gained on editorial staff of a newspaper, news 
agency or broadcasting organisation. Wide knowledge of 
current affairs, including political and economic conditions 
in the countries of Asia particularly concerned, is a neces- 
sity. — Also desirable that they should be personally 
acquainted with one or more of the territories of the 
area, preferably gained in the course of journalistic or 
information work. Salary: £1,150 to £1,330 (men); 
£1,102 to £1,280 (women). 
P.E. 997—Information Officer. To assist in production 
of a daily wireless press service for use by the United 
Kingdom information posts in South East Asia. Candi- 
dates must have had good journalistic experience, gained 
on editorial staff of a newspaper, news agency or broad- 
casting organisation. Wide knowledge of current affairs, 
including political and economic conditions in South East 
Asia and the Far East, is a necessity. Also desirable that 
they should be personally acquainted with one or more of 
the territories of the area, preferably gained in the course 
of journalistic or information work. Salary: £1,150 to 
£1,330 (men); £1,102 to £1,280 (women). 
Write to the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, quoting relevant P.E. 
number and give age and full details of qualifications and 
experience. Only those applicants selected for interview 
will be advised. . 
CTUARY with experience of insured or self-adminis- 
tered pension schemes required in rapidly expanding 
consulting practice. Salary according to age and experi- 
ence but not less than £1.500. Early prospect of partner- 
ship—Hosking, 11-12 Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH _ 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDY 


EDINBURGH COMMUNITY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


Applications are invited from Sociologists with experience 
of urban research for the post of Director of a research 
Programme. in a large housing estate in Edinburgh. 

The programme will extend over a period of five years 
and will be concerned with (a) the development of the 
characteristic social institutions of the area, their variations 
and their effect upon individuals, and (b) the nature and 
causes of the social and psychological pathology appearing 
in the population. The programme will therefore combine 
research with social casework and social development 
activities of an experimental kind. Staffing will be adequate 
for these purposes. The successful applicant will have 
responsibility for the whole programme, for continuity and 
for administration. 

Salary Scale £1.100 by £50 to £1,300 per annum, together 
with superannuation benefit. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom aponlications, together with the names 
of = referees, should be lodged not later than May 
30, 1959. 


April, 1959. 





CHARLES H. STEWART, 
Secretary to the University. 





VICKERS 


A’ was to be expected with the run- 
down in the defence programme, the 
difficulties in the civil aircraft industry, 
the lack of new orders for ships and the 
decline in activity in the capital goods 
industries, the full report of Vickers for 
1958 bears many signs of contraction. 
Excluding in both years the figures for 
Power-Samas, sales fell last year from 
£196.3 million to £176.9 million, the 
order book declined from £376 million 
to £312 million, the gross value of stocks 
fell from £141 million to £128 million 
and trading profits contracted from 
£13.5 million to £12.3 million. _ Indeed, 
one of the few signs of expansion is the 
growth in liquid funds from £5§.8 million 
to £14.1 million, reflecting the final calls 
on Vickers’ twin issue of debenture 
stock and ordinary shares. But that, at 
least, means that Vickers is spared an 
immediate financing problem. 

How far will Vickers be able to pick 
up new business in some of its divisions, 
especially steel and engineering, to offset 
the decline in the shipbuilding divisions 
and, possibly, in the aircraft division ? 
How much further, indeed, will its total 
business contract ? These are questions 
that ordinary shareholders, who have 
again received a 10 per cent dividend, 
must ask themselves when they note that 
the rate of return on capital employed 
over the last four years has fallen from 
13.5 per cent, through 13.0 per cent and 
12.5 per cent, to 10.4 per cent. 

In aircraft, new orders for the success- 
ful Viscounts are tailing off and for the 
moment Vickers must pin its hopes on 
selling more than the 40 Vanguards 
which are now on order. The directors, 
arguing the case for cheaper air fares, 
seem confident that the orders will come 
and meantime they have written down 
expenditure on the Vanguards heavily. 
Further in the future, and thus more 
problematical, are the VC 1o for the civil 
market and the TSR 2 for the RAF. In 
shipbuilding, Vickers still has 29 ships on 
order. But what happens when these 
orders are worked off, as they will be in 
the next two or three years ? In steel, 
the English Steel Company has at the 
moment only enough orders to employ 
two-thirds of its capacity. In Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage, the ending of 
British Railways’ buying programme for 
new wagons has coincided with a decline 
in enquiries from abroad. 

All this points to further contraction. 
But Vickers’ general engineering divi- 
sions should benefit from any recovery 
in capital investment, as should its steel 
division, and it has a big stake in a grow- 
ing industry through its 38 per cent 
equity interest in ICT (the product of 
the merger between Power-Samas and 
British Tabulating Machine). And on 
aircraft, which represents about 30 per 
cent of total sales, it has scored a notable 
success with the Viscount (on which 
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spares will bring further profits) and 
it is certainly as strong as any other 
British aircraft company. Whether or 
not Vickers {1 ordinary shares, yielding 
6 per cent at 33s. 44d. xd, are still full 
of growth, they are certainly full of 
quality. 


DE HAVILLAND 


+ present plight of the British 
aircraft industry, with the defence 
programme pared down and Govern- 
ment support withdrawn from the 
development of civil aircraft, is crystal- 
lised in two sentences in Mr W. E. 
Nixon’s statement to de Havilland 
shareholders : 

It is idle to pretend that the British 
aircraft companies can finance from their 
own resources highly expensive new 
projects without a basic minimum of 
orders and still compete successfully with 
the other manufacturers of the world who 
have sufficient government orders or 
subsidies, or both. 

The rapidly changing pattern of aviation 
business has laid a heavy strain upon 
our financial resources and_ technical 
organisation, whilst increasing materially 
the time needed to bring a profitable 
reward. 


De Havilland is heavily committed in 
the Comet IV and with Fairey and 
Hunting is busy on the development of 
the DH121. More Comets are being 
made than have been ordered. It is only 
too evident, as Mr Nixon says, that 
“when dealing in units of over £1 
million each it is the group’s profitability 
that will be materially affected by the 
success of sales efforts.” 

Yet, though de Havilland’s turnover is 
being maintained at a “ satisfactory ” 
level (thanks in part to the defence order 
for Sea Vixens) profits have taken a 
severe jolting and future earnings must 
be regarded as problematical. In the 
year to September 30th, trading profits 
excluding a special credit of £530,860, 
fell from £3,546,701 to £2,074,364 and 
the net surplus dropped from £619,611 
to £133,606. Small wonder, then, that 
there is no ordinary dividend. The main 
reason why de Havilland’s profits have 
been so drastically cut is that the direc- 
tors have again written off the tooling 
expenditure on existing orders for this 
aircraft and the initial expenditure on 
those now in production for which no 
orders have been placed. This is only 
prudent, for it is not certain that this 
expenditure can be recovered from 
future additional sales. 

De Havilland’s resources are now 
under considerable strain. Stocks and 
work-in-progress have risen from 
£23,711,265 to £31,594,140, financed by 
a rise in bank overdrafts from £242,262 
to £2,655,355 and in deposits and 
advances from customers from 
£13,192,330 to £18,331,997. This is not 
a report to gladden the heart of any 
holder of de Havilland {£1 ordinary 
shares, now quoted at 15s. 3d., even 
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though it contains somé reference to the 
possibilities of diversification and to the 
fact of de Havilland’s contract for the 
2,500 mile range “ Blue Streak.” 


RIO TINTO 


IO TINTO’S main source of income at 

present is from investments in 
Rhodesian copper. They paid less last 
year and reduced Rio Tinto’s gross 
profits from £3,900,000 to £3,157,000, 
causing a reduction in its ordinary 
dividend from 26 to 20 per cent. So 
far, Rio Tinto’s extensive and expensive 
exploration programme has produced 
little, but the company has acquired 
Kern Oil and it now intends to invest 
£450,000 in the exploitation of lead /zinc 
deposits in India. Its future is still 
bound up in its big investments in 
uranium. From the viewpoint of the 
shareholder in Rio Tinto the coming into 
production of the Mary Kathleen mine 
in Australia is of more immediate sig- 
nificance than the Canadian uranium 
mines, from which Rio Tinto cannot 
receive dividends until much of their 
debenture debt is cleared. 

Rio Tinto provides about 15 per cent 
of the free world’s uranium output and 
the chairman Mr Gerald Coke, devotes 
much of his statement to examining the 
prospects for the metal. Currently, it is 
in surplus and some deliveries are going 
straight into the United States stockpile. 
No fresh government contracts have 
been placed or are likely to be placed 
for the next few years but Mr Coke 
estimates that by 1970 demand will 
overtake “the accumulated excess of 
supply ” and thereafter there may be a 
shortage of uranium. This is a long 
range forecast, and for Rio Tinto the 
inescapable fact is that its contracts run 
out in 1962 or 1963. By then the cost 
of the mines will have been amortised 
but it hardly seems possible that uranium 
will then command a price of $10 a lb. 
Rio Tinto has thus to be prepared to 
sell freely in a commercial market, sub- 
ject to security safeguards. It is prepared 
for this but it seems to be urging the 
Canadian government to follow the 
example of the United States administra- 
tion, and make bilateral arrangements on 
exports with a larger number of coun- 
tries and to extend the present contracts 
until 1966. That would put Rio Tinto’s 
Canadian mines on an equal footing with 
American producers and for this Rio 
Tinto presumably would be willing to 
accept a lower price. But the yield of 
33 per cent on the ros. ordinary shares 
at 53s. 14d. xd. shows that much is in 
the hazard. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


9 roe dependence on the British 
motor industry can easily be over- 
emphasised, for over half of the 
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group’s fixed assets stand on overseas soil 
and in 1957 70 per cent of its total sales 
(including indirect exports) were made 
in overseas markets. Last year, when 
the motor industry was booming, Dun- 
lop Rubber’s gross profits fell by 
£100,000 to £19,760,000. As the direc- 
tors warned shareholders six months ago, 
profits in the last six months of the year 
were not so high as the peak level reached 
in the corresponding period of 1957, but 
the fall is no more than £310,000 to 
£10,130,000 and compares with a rise 
of £210,000 in the first half of the year. 
The directors then said that profits from 
overseas activities were being well main- 
tained. It may therefore be that lower 
prices and rising costs in the United 
Kingdom, to which the directors also 
alluded in the interim statement, had, at 
least up to the end of the calendar year, 
oftset the benefit accruing from the 
motor industry’s high output. 

The ordinary dividend, previously re- 
stored from 10 to 14 per cent in 1957, 
has now been raised to 16} per cent and 
the directors propose to make a 25 per 
cent scrip issue. This must be taken as 
a sign of confidence. The reduction in 
taxation from £7,458,000 to £6,360,000 
is reflected in the advance in net profits 
from £5,026,000 to £5,797,000. The 
stock market. was pleased with the divi- 
dend and the company’s Ios. ordinary 
units gained another 1s. 73d., to reach a 
new “ high ” for the year of 29s. 73d. and 
to offer a yield of 54 per cent. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX 


LTHOUGH the total sales of Babcock 

and Wilcox fell by only 2} per cent, 
from £35,851,000 to £34,902,000, last 
year its trading profits were nearly 19 
per cent down, from £5,885,100 to 
£4,803,805, reflecting a reduction in 
profit margins on the orders received in 
the past few years. Clearly the general 
recession in heavy engineering was 
partly to blame, but the chairman, Mr 
W. Lionel Fraser, says that as the Central 
Electricity Generating Board has revised 
its plans for installing conventional 
power plant the total number of boilers 
it is now likely to require in any one 
year is only one-quarter of the number 
it ordered a few years ago. In addition 
“many difficulties” were encountered in 
building the nuclear power station at 
Hinkley Point. In anticipation of the 
trend toward bigger boilers the directors 
acquired the lease of a Royal Ordnance 
factory at Dalmuir, where the company 
will also be able to develop new ranges 
of engineering products, and it is going 
ahead with a big programme of capital 
development. Thanks, however, to the 
injection of £2 million from the new 
6 per cent debenture the group was able 
to cut its bank overdrafts from 
£4,023,248 to £1,443,253. But the 
directors have already sanctioned further 
spending of £1,787,000 on capital account 
this year. Mr Fraser has in the past 
warned shareholders that it would be 
difficult to maintain profits at the level 
reached in the boom years and he now 
Says that “for a period business may be 
less profitable and even less plentiful.” 
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On a 13 per cent dividend, covered about 
twice by earnings, the £1 ordinary shares 
yield 5} per cent at 48s. 6d. 


UNITED SUA BETONG 


AS expected, the preliminary profit 
figures of United Sua Betong for 
1958 show a drop in earnings. At the 
beginning of 1957 the price of spot 
rubber was 2s. 6d. per pound but 
then declined steadily throughout the 
rest of the year; in 1958 the price was 
fairly stable at a little below 2s. per 
pound. United Sua Betong’s gross 
profits last year fell from £841,236 to 
£713,055 and its net profits from 
£509,236 to £413,055. But the ordinary 
dividend has been maintained at 50 per 
cent, and a one for three scrip issue will 
be made to mark the company’s jubilee. 
The £1 ordinary shares of United Sua 
Betong have risen steeply over the last 
six months ; at the beginning of Novem- 
ber they stood at 60s. and they are now 
86s. 6d., against a low point of 46s. last 
year. Recent buying in the rubber share 
market has been stimulated by more 
than the sharp and somewhat discon- 
certing rise in the price of the com- 
modity which is now back to 2s. 6d. per 
pound. High yields obtainable on the 
stocks of many soundly based companies 
have attracted investors, and even at 
86s. 6d. “ Suas ” offer a yield of 11.6 per 
cent on the dividend paid for last year. 
Clearly the rubber plantations are now 
earning good profits, but though trading 
in rubber shares has been maintained at 
a high level the advance in share prices 
has become more sedate, although the 
commodity has been rising quickly. 


JOHN SUMMERS 


HE trading profits of John Summers 
at £6,900,000 were running at 
roughly the same level in the first half 
of the current financial year as they were 
in the same period in 1957-58 when they 
amounted to £6,880,000. The direc- 
tors say that the Shotton works could 
not fully meet the demand for sheet and 
light plates and that orders to date are 
sufficient to keep the plant fully em- 
ployed for the rest of the financial year. 
The interim ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 6 per cent and the directors 
propose to make a §0 per cent scrip issue. 
They expect to pay something slightly 
better than 63 per cent as a final dividend 
on the enlarged capital. That rate is 
equivalent to the Io per cent paid as a 
final on the present capital in 1957-58. 


RICHARD COSTAIN 


HEN the directors of Richard Costain 

introduced their share purchase 
scheme for senior staff to ordinary share- 
holders last January they took another 
step forward along the road to more 
liberal dividends by indicating that the 
ordinary payment for 1958 would be 15 
per cent. In earlier years shareholders 
patiently waited while the company grew 
hand over fist, fed by the retention of 
the bulk of its net profits. Although a 
tax-free payment of 3 per cent from 
capital reserves was added to the basic 
dividend of Io per cent in 1953, the first 
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real break with conservatism since the 
end of the war came in 1957, when the 
dividend was advanced to 17} per cent 
and a I00 per cent scrip issue was 
announced. Greater liberality, it will be 
recalled, followed on a bout of specula- 
tive activity in the Costain shares. 

The rise from £521,501 to £609,761 in 
gross profits comes up to expectations 
and as forecast the ordinary dividend has 
been raised to 15 per cent and the tax- 
free payment dropped. Shareholders, 
though they must feel a little dis- 
appointed with the decision to retain 
the whole of the proceeds of the sale of 
Dolphin Square, have thus had their 
dividends doubled in the last two years. 

The gross profit for 1957 has been 
adjusted to take account of this sale, and 
1958 profits include the earnings of 
Costain (West Africa) in which Richard 
Costain now owns the bulk of the 
ordinary capital. Hence, though tax fell 
by £22,152 to £232,600, net profits are 
only £54,605 higher at £320,915, as 
minority interests and pre-acquisition 
profits have risen. Earnings still cover 
the ordinary dividend three times and 
the yield of 4 per cent offered by the £1 


units at 76s. cannot be regarded as 
unduly low. 


GALLAHER 


oo January turnover of Gallaher’s 
has continued to expand, though at 
a slower rate than last year when sales 
rose by 20 per cent, from £204 million 
to a mew peak of £244 million, and 
trading profits rose 18 per cent from 
£6,562,896 to £7,754,578. But share- 
holders must note the warning made by ° 
the chairman, Sir Edward de Stein, that 
profit margins may be squeezed this year 
by the increase in selling and advertising 
costs, by the higher average cost of leaf 
stocks, and by the heavier depreciation 
charges Gallaher will incur as additional 
factories and machinery are brought into 
use. On the 25 per cent dividend fore- 
cast on the capital as increased by the 
recent rights issue the tos. ordinary 
shares at 46s. 9d. xd yield 5.3 per cent. 


MERCHANT BANKS 


qh one of the few merchant 
banks that is a public company, 
shows a large increase in deposits in its 
year to March 31st—by £9 million to 
£65.7 million. But perhaps half of this 
reflects the swelling of deposits this year 


immediately after Easter. The true 
increase is attributable largely to 
increased foreign business. The chair- 


man, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, says that 
there has been a remarkable increase in 
foreign exchange business since the 
currency freeings. Acceptances, too, are 
up, from £19.9 million to £21.6 million. 
Hambros has increased its stake in two 
hire purchase companies, Western 
Credit and Belmont Finance, though the 
chairman emphasises that it will keep 
participation in this sphere within due 
bounds. The main business of the bank 
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1013, 101332 | Conversion 4%. :. 1955-65 | 92 | 9134 . 7 4 13 o ae | 8/3 4 a| It b| Cammell Laird ....... — | 62/- | gio 6-43 
Bie | Bay | Funding 39o----. 1959-69 | 631% | 837 siz'eit (14.0 Se] exe | saat aS tne | eee ts fi | 34/4iy*| 33/448 S38 
85'3;, | 83!, fou. ok! eens t. s | ' I 5 31/- 2'2 4 | RL ee ee ee eee ene yen | fl 3-29 
1960-90 | is® | 9's 4) 217 9 | 4:10 101 | 36/ PMOL Bet Mamma. i .i0 af vaceicn él | 68/3 | 71, 
93'46 | 903, | Funding 4%.....-- I ae tae ei, \ 317 4 5 401] yy 60/6 | =e is . om: eek... 10/- | 19/9 | 20/- : 12 
837, | 80% Savings Bends 3- ns 1963-64 9276" | 927y* 3 21 ya Ut : 4 36/6 b me t4 *b Alfred Herbert........ él | 42/6 43/3 4 1 
935g 915g sews are 74%, are e 1964 | 10056 | 1001132 ; - 7 ; 8 3 ia/4 16/9 | 10 b 5 a! Ransome & Maries... ae } s. y+ 9 5-46 
Tig | 9915 onversion %'2/o--+---- 7% ! 2 | i ot CURING. 5. des oes coe ’ 
= ” 8315,¢ Savings Bonds 2'3% ae oats 7635 31469 5 4 9! | 4/6 | 39/9 | aot s : a lronfounders ....£1 43/6 44/- 2°68 
Pest | apa’ | evn Sottg: -: ees | ese | toe | tte oO 1 Ss oft ae aS 6/a| 7b Babcock & Wilcox.....£1 | 48/-" | 48/6 5 6 2/- 
ee ee | emer ey aa ~68 | 853 85!4 316 3° 6 28 a5/- eet 4 a) 13')b British Aluminium ..... / 98/- 107) 2 3-72 be 
863, 83', Funding 3%........ 1920 76 9635 6 | 219 7 | 412 St 107/6 | 86/3 | IS c| 20 c| Davy & United........ a 59/9 | 60/3" | 3.8 ~ 
98'g 96 Victory 4% bie abe et» ! 1969 887, | 885, 311 6 5 ! : 60/3 51/3 | Wb 4 a| Guest Keen .,....0.00. 7/3 or 3-09 i 
8913), 875, Conversion 32% Sethe 1974 | 401', 1013, 3 42 5 6 ' 67/- | 7 b S| .@ } Maced Ben . 6.scxdasbns él 47/~* | 46 /6* 3-49 7/6 
1013, 985, Conversion 5!4%.... 1977-80 795. 793g 312 1 5 4 8! | 79/6 45/9 33,0 43g b | C. A. Parsons ........: ra 34/3 ae 5.10 ae 
3 767 Treasury 3'2%...... 7 783 312 8 5 5 I! | 55/- \ b | 10 a john Thompson....... 5/- 4 277/ 
7934 8 8 1979-81 78716 6 5 9 | 25/9 | 23/6 | 45 £1 | 83/6 | 85/9 03 120/- 
785, 76'5;¢ Treasury 3'2% beets 1982-84 | 1045,, | 104!, 3 3 1 5 91 | g5/9 72 /- 10 b} 7!24) Tube Investments...... / we 
1041, | 10i'g | Funding 5':%....... 9% | 67 664 | 3 8 8 | 419 DING, etc. ' / 
2 7, | Redemption 3% ....1986~ 1 2/ BUIL : 65/6 | 64/- 2-81 w/6 
68", ~s ae ° 1999-2004 | 733, 73'2 i : 7 Of 49/9 6 b 3 a! Associated Portland... .£! 24/3 24/3 3°15 28/7! 
74lig me ss 3 ©" cee Feb. 1957 7516 75°16 : : : 4 5 Sf i | 21/- | 746! 5 a | British rane: Board. loy- 7) 76) 3-95 31/- 
75%16 16 ee ree ee frer 1952 66!2* 66314 ; ‘Ty |} 5S a} 10 BD Richard Céstain....... bore , ? 160/3 
32% ..after : ‘| 3 48 | 5 5 10f | yey | 59/7! | et Ahn 11/10!, 6°32 
685; 66! War Loan A 1961 66'31¢ 46!2 9 : 71 b 5 a Crittall Manufacturing. 5 / - 44 
"ig | 6573 Conv, 3!3%. .after Apr, 3 58! 213 & 447 af | {2/llz | 9/7 | 10 b| § @ | Crittall Manufacturing. £1 | 70/9 = 71/- : 39/6 
= 16 Sis Treasury “3%. after Apr. 1966 — 5155 219 6 417 361 71% 61/3 | 155g ¢ : : Lo ewe ea £i | 91/9 92/3 3:97 15/- 
535, 513, Consols 2!2%.....--++-- 975 493. 49!5 2 <2:08 S$ | 6f 93/9 79/9 | 13'36 : ? 23/3 
5's 49'g Treasury 2':% after Apr. | 9% , 963, 350 5 1 10! preteen | 17/6 
967 94 British Electric 412% 1967-69 Lng 7876 | 317 6 | 5 4 BI AND PA F sf-| 24/3 | 25/4, | 3:35 
80!5, 77\4 British Electric 307: ; eat 7536 7533 315 3 5 : 4 25/412 | 2/- | 4 S . eee oe 5/- | 21/9 23/9 ' 84 
3 74! British Electric 3%.. uw 3 aa. 5 19 15/3, | 22a 6 orax Sie ete LOD . \* 7/7! 7/45 42 
303,l* 87%, | British Electric 414% 1974-73 B86 Faniss 32 8:5°S 3442 ite 6/10'n| ‘Tye! 12nb Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2. | ae Ras i. ‘i 
gon 775\, | British Electric 3'2% aa a ots 893, -_¢ 5 3 8! ] 52/-* | 43/101, 3134) ae = ide dé wanavkemonenl a1 | 4 34/7l, , 462 35/10 
i oe aaste 1969- 16 1 ull ey | 23a SO LCL: . sso tokwept cba = | 14/1, |) 5-6 12/- 
ara oo anes ee 13; tea Tt = ene : " h - 18 4/ iasate 13/14 | ‘ 77 ° . ieereaenes Paints . a tela Al 2 4S 83/3 
iti Wis. dose 1990- 811 16/6 5/, | § a} 2 onsanto........++.. = | 20/2 19/6 8-55 20/4! 
69716 | 665, British Gas 3% i | 797 eer 6 5 4 / | 2;b| 5 a Pinchin johnson ...... 10/ / 0/6 
i t 3%, 1968-73 | 785 be 98 5 410! | 2/9 | 18/6 | IR, 
80'g | 774 | Brit. ee 45, 1972-77 | 86!56 | 867 3 31 ELECTRICAL 48/3 
eto Tee Transport 3%. .1978-8 | 6%e | 68 pa ee | | waar tieennsi Ps ON 61/3, 4% a 
69 6 | 4 rte Pa kei —_—— — = 61/3 | 54/- | 7'4 a a : oak cevececcccceses ti 57/-* 56 /- 4 a ws 
" - Sees alia iy: Se ors : . | } 4a 2 tet 1 4 4 
a = | Price, | Price, | Yield, 43/3 | a Mere 2'2@ Decca Record ....... + = : Sele or 16/3 
Prices, 1959 | FIXED INTEREST Apr. 29, May 6,| May 6, 60/9 | 50/102) Hitgc S$. @.| G48... casks Lea eeees 1 | 64/3 64/6 44 62/- 
| STOCKS 1959 1959 1959 57/ bl a 10 b English Electric........£ 32) 33/. 5-76 14/3 
ed : o | 30/- nb 3 a’ General Electric...... ij i 14/74 15/3 4-10 a 9 
High Low | “i es . > = iy taal 16/9 | 14/1, | ke i < ae sccccueeens | 87/- 85/6 4-09 a, 
. : . ts ! | 97, DPEOS,< ccd cdenest mm. 
St eee Pere 1003, 100! | 4 2 te | 97/3 | 87/- rs. MOTORS AND | 49/3 
102 — | Pos peby ih ng OR ae a AIRCRAFT . Aig S17 a 
107 eae can an”. nad tetebansé scan ze -* a 2 516 4e | 19/5 13/- 17',¢ | 7'24) British Motor ........ 7 ey oe, 3-79 —— 
a 991, Jamaica 6% .....+.-eeeseeeeeees IF 1053, 1057. 5 9 4e 64/6 | 50/3 | 32a 8'2b Ford Motor.........- Ft S43 54/3 4-6! 
1023, 2 i Oe eee) a exces 1976-80 c, 6 9 2! / 12'9¢ | I2!2¢) Leyland Motor ....... Wit 2:88 
1057, | 104'4 ee eae Nyasaland 6% ..... 1976-79 | 95!4 95'4 1 a1 | 2/- — : 4 @ Rootes Motors ....... 4/- | 14/3 e | 5-55 
10178 954 | Rhodesia and Nyasa ar: 1965-70 | 71 nm | ¢ 11/3 Sls a 2 ¢ dard Motor ...... S/— 11/24 | 10/9% 
744 | 692 Southern Rhodesia 2'9%......... | 11/114, 8/6 Bec Standa ; 10/-  27/T!y | 29/7'; 5-49 % 
| CORPORATION. AND 54 re | 29/72 | 2/12) flea I2nb | Dunlop Rubber......10/ 49/3 | 9/3 +e 
2'2 | 1032 we) Se 1S | 58] Ree fecee laces... +s. 5/- | 26/-* | 26/1'2* 
Oe | NOS | Bkeinghees SME eo hepage tos? | tome | SS tbe | S/- @/iiz | 27) Tho. Triplex Holdings 2..1i0/2 | Se/— | $6/- a 
lon 102% Birmingham Ss sake "1958-63 Sate os . : i iw 56/- rie | ~ . 3, a | Bristol Aeroplane... .10/- Hy ' 10 m 0-00 
4! ris EE ne “38 7 im ; ‘ cs 16 . 
3012 95!5 Glasgow 434%......... mebecsrs as 9915* 9913* 5 5 10/ aA 2 15/3 2 Ty ¢ Nii De may re ctedecee ion foie 40/7, 4 63 
101! 99'4 Corporation of London 14%... fter 1920 552 | S5* | 5 9 If 45/03, | 40/54 | t5 a t6'2b Dowty adeliy Se £1 27/9" | 28/9 6% 
57 55l4 L.C.C. 3% teat eee ace esau ees 934 2003 63! 63! xt “OC 34/- 27/- Se 7 b> Hawker Siddeley eae 98/- 98/1!, | 4:08 
64 62!4 Met. Wants Board ‘B’ 3%..... ! . . | 106/3 94/6 | 15 b 5 @| Rolls-Royce........... | .* 6 | 
FOREIGN BONDS 1og!,* 108%, | a PAPER AND 
10 101! German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced Te iaa~ 192 . 192 e28 NEWSPAPERS 49/\'z*| 49/-* 5:10 
= 7 4 German 5'2% 1930 (Enfaced 4'3%)... ign 36!4 343, | Nil 50/3 | 44/6 | 4',4 8 b' Bowater Paper ........ . S1/- 2°] 51/3 5-46 
36'4 23l4 Greek 7% Refugee fash aaeisetns eos tte 16134 162 re 54/9 a7/2 |° 9b 5 a Albert E. Reed........ fl | 30/6 28/- 5-7 
169'g | 16l'g Japan 5% (Enfaced) ...........++. 1924 118%, 6 118 | lw. 52/9 | B/- | 3 2) 5 © | Spicers..........-.++ 5/-| 24/9 |24/9 3% 
118% = 114! Japan 6% (Enfaced) ......... gaa 58l4 58 “ 25/3 | 21/- 73a} 12 6 Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 28/3 | 28/6 | elt 5 
59 55 Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)......... 5/2 Ey S*a| 4246 | Gdems Pees... .... 10/- 
ICES Pas TEXTILES 72 
NEW YORK CLOSING PR seam a soci [22/- | 64b| 22a |. & P. Coats.......... £i 24/6 +f 3 | 93 
a sian SS —— ; 25/3 | /—~ } +e 5 a Fine Spinners ........- £1 | 24/3 7-73 
= a - | 18/3 | 5 6b} : 43/7'. | 45/3 
ad 25/ 12'2b Lancashire Cotton ..... él /7'2 03 
May 35/4. | 5 a} 2 ncas' : In) 41/i', 68 
April | 45/3 2 | & Baldwins .....£1 | 40/10!,| 41/I'2 4-75 “ 
| 2) ¢ | Gime | ars | ae | ato | eee ee eral ee 5-10 
io. s : Inter. Nickel .. | 923, 6/334 me ol ae et et | ae £1 | 59/- 58/10! 
| 293, | 283, 55g 50/ | 10 6b 5 a) Woolcombers........ | 16/6 im 
Ath. Topeka... | : inter. Paper ... 61/3 | oe ae a ee él 17/3 / 10-65 
fi 303, 297, ott 'y | 14/7. | Nil ¢| |3 @| Bradford Dy 42/3 
Sennapivenin: | 1734 | 174 amsanen 48'2 8 tle? 7) * | 2lge| 222 | Calico Printers -...2.2. fl 1/3 }35/- | #3 m 
e ate j i ‘ re | a | § bi 3 a Courtaulds...... eens | 
Union Pacific .. | = oa +« [Crown Zeller. . aes SENOS. | a ig] tenet | sol web ies teleehteke ini i | B/- 500 3 
ic. 4 ae i ican. . 4 | 30% of - . £0 | 31 r 
fame, ee: 2544 246 =| Distillers Seag.. 1S setter acre 78, | 33/6 | 24/6 7'3¢ Pa C | Vee aks ss sapecoe é {72 
Cons. we | = oe Radio eee. “* | | ee tee ae 23/- 23/- : : r 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | * Sears Roebuc ae 1 14-4 6 a Boots Pure Drug ..... + 32/- 
Scandaré Ges val 4 = — — on? Shell Oil. | 8455 he we? | 10 bi 5 ‘ Debenhams TH eeees a - a 7/1; +3 ; 
Unit orpn.. 4 nic Electric .. | 83! ocony-Mobil . . 37/1, | 31/6 | 25 b! 2a Ey EK 0 6 tp epaehin ti | Boe 84/3. 5 
Western Union .36', 367, en. 2 80', Stand. Oil Ind.. 38 72 74/46 | S a 12lo b.| Harrods. oo ios cessive 36/6 479 
-+» | 83'4 | 81!2 [General Foods . ii NJ. e | 84/72 | f Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 36/6 | 3a 
re ss +» Sa 2875 29° General Motors 49% ar fon | 40i4 | 77>) | ad | Bb) We patie isteueases ..-4/- | 18/3 16/42 2:81 
Aluminium 8 > 20th Ce - 18/6 16/3 6a 10 b ‘A’. .5/— | 60/6 62/3 " 
Amer. Can..... | 43'2 | 43%, Union Carbide. 2/3 4/9 | 22'2b | 12!,a | Marks & Spencer “She 40/-* | 40/6 4 . a 
Am, Smeliting.. 47 465, : rs U.S. Steel 6 / ie 33/10! | 12a 22'2b | United Drapery ...... /- 2/9 53/1; 37 
Am. Viscose... 49% = oes wala Foal 2 | West. Electric . | 863 one Soe 2 | 973 | 2623b | 13'3a@ | Woolworth.......... 5/- | 52/ 2 +) 
Beth Steel Eo so SO* Jint. Harvester . 425g 4l'g | Woolworth ... | 55 . 
eth. seas 
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Prices, 1959 | Last Two Price, Price, |. Yield, Pri 1959 | Pri | Pri | Yi 
recs, | Dividends ORDINARY a a ee free hast Te ORDINARY — or 09,| May 6 | May 
we | who (c) 1959 1959 (a) () (<) ; {| 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
Sais — SS —— seseeceroreeieme cet a = 
. | 
~ % | asneunes MISCELLANEOUS | 
o- |e t ee a ele. £1 62/9 | 66/- | 3-64 S 4 Gener See restore». a | | a Ps 
S/, 40/3 | 430 | Std! Lloyds.........2-.0-- £i 46/9 | 47/3 | 4-23 & | Geitioh Mase .......:. aa” | ate | es 
8/9 60/l', | Baa! Bb Midland 2000002220 £1 66/3, 68/9 | 4:36" B | Sritish Ouygen ....+.- ; c | 39/9" | $873" | 41 
6 S4/- | 4'2@| 5!p | National Provincial ....£1  62/-T | 64/67 | 3-72*] 83/5 | 389 | 7 iat eae ri ae 46/3? S0/37 | 2.59 
a3 52/9 | «5S @| “7196 | Westminster B’....... £1 67/3 | 6e/3 | 3-66 | gay | Sejatg | to2e| SO7S| Mean tor fae | ae 
B/- 68/9 | To| 9yb | District...... 20000000, 1 82/6 | 83/- | 4-10 2 : FA eete nose Si eae asia | 298 
| ’ St : , 231/3 172/6 | 6-O4a | 26-14b Hudson's Bay ......... £1 22/6 231/3| | 2:78 
25/6 17/ | j i | PRONE ncaa the <4. 5/ 21/9 } 23/3 3-44 14/3 | 10/- I'5¢ 5 Rank i ' 1 
Gi. 31/M_ | 5S @| Tb | Com, Bk. of Scot. “A’ 10/- 41/9 | 42/7, | 2-93 | 20/- | 16/3 | aide! 28 c| Sears Aen Be | gyal io/ine| 684 
T/3 67/6 7 a@| 9% b> Royal Bank of Scotland.£1 76/3 (77/3 | 4-14 | 74/9 | 62/- 644¢| 7 b Thomas ee <-* SR 74j— | 74/3" | 3-57 
ne 37/9 4 a 5 b | Barclays D.C.O. ....... ey 41/6 | 42/6 4-24 | 76/42 | 69/7", 5 a) 10 b | Turner & Newall ......£1 71/72 | 71/7 | 4:19 
0/9 43/9 Ty Jo b | Chartered Bank ....... 47/3 47/3 6-35 |103/6 86/7', 8, b 82, a | Unilever.............. £i 98/6 1101/9 | 3-30 
03, £2 | $2- 0c $2: i Royal Bank of Canada. s10 £30!3,, | £30!%),* 2-70 | 53/6 47/3 340 834 b | United Glass ......... £1 | 51/3 52/6 | 4-76 
A156 £187 j_ | $1-60c $1-65¢ Bank of Montreal..... £21'5ig Gf EW et 2-81 | 35/6 | 31/9 t4'ga | t105b | United Molasses 10/- | 34/- | 34/- =| 7°20 
4 30!g nc 9c Bank of New s Wales.220 34%,° 0") Same 4 13g ? as 
36/3 32/3 | 4 a 6 b Bankofldn.&S.Amer.£1 37/9 | 36/10! 5-42 ry #16 | 2h a tél b | British Petroleum....... £1 | S0/- | 49/6 5-77 
FINANCIAL | £1734 £iS', | Oh, . im r feed ae: eesbes. ‘ion. r6, tise 3-0 
o- | 20). we oe le ti 32/- |33/- | 4-55 152/6 136/6 | 45 a | $1334 b | Shell Transport........ £1 133/— 132/- 4:64 
@/6 42/6 Sa| 7 b National Discount B’-1 48/6 | 48/6 | 495 | B/E 34/9 |... soe | Rr ORNNE nas ees ey | oe. | ove 0 
4/3 49/- 64a 6!4b | Union Discount ....... fi 53/3 | 54/3 4-61 | 42/6 35/6 | 13'gb) 7!2@ | Wakefield C.C....... 1O/— | 41/9 | 42/3 4-88 
7/9 40/9 18'5a | 21236 Commercial Union....5/— 45/3*  46/- 4:35 ae 
150/-  127/6 12'5a| 15 b | Employers Liability rane 127/6* 37/6 4-00 | 46/6 | 39/3 | 13126) 62a | Brit. & Com'wealth. .10/- 41/6 42/3 4-73 
7207/6 160/- 32:35¢ t41-17c¢ Equity & Law ........ 8/6 160/- 175/- | 3-27 fF 2/- | 17/3 10 <} 8 c) Cunard. .:. 9s... 2.000 at, i7/9° | ee? | 8: 
27/6 192/6 4 a 60 Legal & General...... 5/- 255/- 277/6 1:80 | 39/6 | 29/6 1045¢ | 10 ¢ Furness Withy ........ fi 30/6 | 31/6 6-35 
120/- 114/6 | 420 a $50 b Pearl..............4. 5/- 113/- 1113/6 5-05 | 20/6 | 16/- 10 b| 10 a London & Overseas...5/- 16/9 | 16/6 | 6-06 
237/6 210/- ‘t147!, ¢ $162!2¢ Prudential ‘A’.....-.. 4/- 27/6 2232/6 | 4:58 | 38/3 31/6 Bie). Shy BO OEE nce +- ri. me | 3) eS 
07/6 78/6 t 10° b Royal Exchange........ £1 98/9* 106/3 3:39 | 17/6 =| 13/6 5 ¢, 2!2¢ Reardon Smith ...... 1O/- 14/6 = 14/6 1-72 
a7 16/24 ae wes | Sidi. ot” 5/- 26/1! 27/10!, 2-47 25/9 22/3 T'n.¢ OHO T Wer CUE dacdaccchads 22/9 22/3 7-19 
N/- 21/3 Te 812 Lombard Banking... 5/- 29/3 30/- | 2-58 otines 
0/3 1113/6 | 6b) 4a UDT..4..... SIG var 1586 | 2-52 12/6 165) | 20 2) @ b| Anslo~American.....10/- 170/71, 176/102, 4°52 
/- a eneral Mining........ £1 131/3* 135/-* 4°44 
ye ome | Mab we BeL Bea ee ye we, 28 Lae ‘wim | wf umf Ghorconwtien it as ‘Be Sa 
23/3 | 19/6 | 2b; 2 @} Land Securities...... ios! aye | sesame} BeBe h eee ettrret,| Booed B® | Peaeenee..-s ye A Ro 
17/6 14/7'3 S5\2¢ | 2'i2@ ~London & County ...10/- 16/4! 17/6 3:81** Yi “aia 7 s 4 ; Hert Saeaicetan ea io / Hy 3 "s, : 10 ‘4 
| = a rtebeestfontein ...10/- 5 / /- P 
72/- 61/10',, SO b, SO a President Brand ...... S/- 69/I'2 | 7I/7g 6°98 
FOOD, DRINK 51/3 119/44 80 b 70 ai Western Holdings ....5/- 146/10', 148/9 5-04 
AND TOBACCO 64/ 57/S'4 12196 = @ Consolidated Zine..... ti 59/6 62/6 4-80 
0/3, 22/6 Is ¢ 10 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/- 29/9 | 30/3, | 2-48 [1138/9 121/3 80 a 120 b | De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/- 129/4', 1368/9 7°21 
a? /4'y ; c a cham Group ...... S/- 33/6 35/4'4 2-83 $1723, $1543, | $3-75¢ $2:60c International Nickel.n.p.v. $1623, $163', 2:83 
an 10/6 b 22¢e@ International TOR cide S/- 11/6 1/9 4-04 9/9 7/10'2 5 a 1S 6) London Tin .......... 4/- 9/- 9/9 8-21 
8/3 74/9 Heb 5 @ J. Lyons ‘A’........., £1 | 81/9 | 81/9. 3-47 | 86/3 = 73/Il | 30 bb. 12!,@) Rhod. Anglo-Amer...10/- 76/10!) 78/1', | 5:44h 
0/6" 18/ i" 2 2 a 3 Ranks ........ 20/3 20/4" 4-91 19/- 1S/- I'y40 6'4b Rhod. Selection Tst. . 5/- 16/3 16/7'2 2-1Sh 
/ /\"y 2@ 12'nb Schweppes 20/- 20/3 3-70 58/I', 49/41, ¢ | 20 ¢_ Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/- | 50/-* | 53/1':*| 3-76 
7 42/- 7-56 2: Tate & Lyle........... fi 47/6 48/3 4:27 9/6 8/3 I'540 4's b | Roan Antelope ....... S/-| 8/3 8/9 ; 2-97h 
10/10!) wes! | AGUS Saks vascketes 5/- 12/N, | 12/9 3-92"*] 56/6 47/6 17176 15 a, Tanganyika Cons.....10/- 49/3* 49/6" |. 6-57 
M/- 43/9 10: ot 36-10) Oaemicise sc cdasicsesi 5/- 45/3 | 45/3 5-08 | 14/42 11/42 | 6 ¢| 262;a Tronoh..............5/= | 13/10!, 14/4, se 
7/3 23/101.) 6236 4 a Distillers ........... 10/- 25/3 | 26/4! | 4-05 ; 
RB ¢ z 2 : TEA AND RUBBER 
ar = 2 i. : S : oe daatake wee a an ain: sae ac 23/- #2'5a +¢10 b Cons. Tea & Lands..... ii 29/9 30/- 13-64 
Wi 12/7, | 4a 10 b Ind Coope B Allsopp: .5/- 147 14/3. | 491 | i8/—  t6/= | 10 | '4 @ Nuwara ipa sssscs cl is/- 18/9 | 14-93 
/ f ! 7 ; a-—lrlr COTrUS Oe t N  R wt ce ewe ee ee 7 P 
iy ie 2a 13'2 b Watney Mann Defd. -.-£1 96/3 9'/9 4:30 2/- 1/3 4a 12 b | Grand Central ....... B= 1/9* 1/8! 18-96 
= 00/ 17 b 8 a Whitbread ‘A’ ........ £1 110/6 113/- 4-42 5/414 3/9, 5 a 25 b‘ London Asiatic 9}. 5/3 5/4h, 11-16 
89/7", $2/4! tz c +5 a@ Brit. Amer, Tobacco .10/- 53/- 55/4n_ 5-16 10d = ud SB Nil United Serdang.......2/- 9d ‘9d id 
#3 36/6 59 20 b Gallaher 3... 10/- 47/6* 46/9* 5-35 | 86/6 64/- 12'2@  37!y. b | United Sua Betong..... £1 85/- | 86/6 11-56 
2a 2b Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 56/7', | 58/9 7-15 | 61/3 52/6 1256 = =S a Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 60/- 58/9 5+96 
LONDON AND NEW YORK YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
% LONDON 
° The Economist Indicator 
; | 1959 Indicator* Yield % 1959 or : 1958 ’ 
i _ = i 
| ne | April 8 262-7 4:94 High | 
| g Low High L 
“THE ECONOMIST” » | 250-5 5-05 : wi 
ORDINARY SHARE o ae ee |? ee 
INDICATOR » 29 | 263-3 | 4:99 | 267-0 245-0 255-6 166-1 
! May 6 | 267-0 | 4:93 | (May 6) Wan. 28) | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
| Z 9 1953=10. nea She gee 
| aa ; Financial Times Indices 
[“° W.2% % CONSOLS pales joa 1 alae RE Sane 
rd. ‘ ixe . Bargains 
a a 79 1959 | Indext Yield Int.t — Marked 1959 1958 
| — oe we a, ial 
| “ —~./ Aprii2) | 227-5 | S15 | 93°78 | 482 | 16992) High | High 
Fi » 30 | 228-0 5-14 | 93-79 4-82 | 16434 | 231-3 | 225-5 
| STANDARD AND POOR'S May | 228-8 | 5-12 93-79 4-82 16,843 | (May 6) | (Dec. 31) 
} 425 INDUSTRIALS ” 4 | 230-1 5-09 93-82 4-82 j 20,3! 1 Low Low 
| secs » 5S | 230-9 5-10 93-85 4-82 | 17,763 212-8 | 154-4 
bt, pus » 6 | 231-3 | 5-09 93:79 | 483 | 16695 | (Jan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
- e. + july 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100, ‘s 
7 * NEW YORK 
| % : ss _Standard and Poor’s Indices (|941-3=10) 
} i* **. ° eee 425 ° ‘ “| 
"eef"* i ‘ Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt Yield 
| STANDARD AND POOR'S nek. | ees % Rails % | Utilities % Bonds | % 
LONG-TERM US GOVT BONDS aT —¥ 
April 8 | 59-85 3-19 35-36 4-66 45-24 3-83 89-30 3-95 
a : ! ! » IS | 60-73 | 3-16 | 36-12 | 4:56 | 45-23 3-84 89-10 | 3-97 
| » 22 | 61-67 | 3-12 | 36-35 | 4:53 | 45-15 | 3-84 6B- 4 
i j Pr O2 
Vv i" mM iV } i » 2 61-70 | 3-12 36:16 4:56 44-67 3-88 88-60 | 4-02 
1957 1958 1959 May 6 61-66 3-32 35-76 4-61 44-45 3-90 88-60 4-02 _ 
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continues to be financing of trade with 
Scandinavia and of Norwegian shipping 
and shipbuilding, though lower freight 
rates have caused some decline here. 
One most flourishing side of the 
business now is the group’s agency for 
the sale of BMC cars in the United 
States. 

Rea Brothers, a vigorous banking 
house outside the club of the Accepting 
Houses Committee, shows further ex- 
pansion in its year to end-December. 
Deposits are up by just over £1 million 
to £7.2 million—compared with {£3.9 
million two years ago. Acceptances are 
slightly down, at £1} million. The bank 
is now very liquid—cash and bankers’ 
balances stand at more than half the 
liabilities for deposits. 


PRESSED STEEL 


TT last two years have been favour- 
able for Pressed Steel. Every recog- 
nisable pointer suggests that 1959 will 
also be most satisfactory. Motor-bodies 
are now being produced at an unprece- 
dented rate and Mr A. Abel Smith, the 
chairman of Pressed Steel, also expects 
record sales of refrigerators this year. 
The group is expanding to meet the 
bigger demand and has the money to 
do so. A 6 per cent debenture has 
brought in £33 million and this is 
reflected in the increase in cash from 
£1 million to £4} million. Last year’s 
increased investment in net fixed assets, 
from £8 million to £10 million, was 
financed in effect from profit retentions. 

The revival in the motor industry late 
in 1957 pushed the group’s trading profit 
up by £14 million and the continuing 
boom in the motor industry, coupled 
with the halving of purchase tax on 
domestic appliances and the abolition of 
hire purchase controls, resulted in a 
further rise of £1 million to just under 
£6 million last year. ‘The ordinary divi- 
dend, which was raised from 15 to 20 per 
cent in 1957, has now been increased to 
25 per cent and even that payment is 
covered three times by earnings. At 
26s. 14d. xd the §s. units yield 4.8 per 
cent. 


CAMMELL LAIRD 


HE unchanged ordinary dividend of 
- 15 per cent paid by Cammell Laird 
for 1958 is now only 1.7 times covered 
by earnings. And these may fall this 
year. The chairman, Mr J. C. Mather, 
tells shareholders that the outlook for 
shipbuilding is “not good,” for though 
orders in hand will keep most sections 
of the shipbuilding subsidiary busy for 
some time, the longer term prospect 
depends on the receipt of further orders 
—and these are indeed scarce. More- 
over, new orders received by the English 
Steel Corporation will not occupy more 
than two-thirds of its capacity and 
though the order books of Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage & Wagon are at a 
high level, the paucity of new orders for 
wagons (for which British Railways is an 
important customer) is “causing some 
anxiety.” 

Cammell Laird still has quite a big 
capital development programme on its 
hands and though it raised a further 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


£3,777,698 in loans last year the increase 
in fixed assets by 5,165,682 to 
£11,233,980 reduced its liquid holdings 
from £4,941,523 to £2,495,984. These 
may fall even further as the group still 
has capital commitments of £4,347,464. 
The §s. ordinary shares have fallen by 
73d. to 7s. 104d. since the preliminary 
figures were issued and now yield nearly 
9} per cent. 


HUDSON’S BAY 


ps in Hudson’s Bay who 
have seen the price of their {£1 shares 
rise from 210s. to 231s. 3d. since the 
accounts were issued a month ago will be 
cheered by the additional remarks that 
the chairman, Mr W. J. Keswick, made 
at the annual general meeting. Follow- 
ing the increase in the ordinary dividend 
from trading from 20 per cent to 24 per 
cent and in the tax free distribution from 
land account from 2} per cent to 7 per 
cent Mr Keswick says that the directors 
intend to reduce the disparity between 
the interim and final payments from both 
sources, beginning in November with an 
interim dividend of 10 per cent from 
trading and a tax free payment from the 
land account of 2} per cent. He said 
that this decision does not imply any 
increase in the total distribution as it is 
still the directors’ policy to plough back 
profits to finance expansion. But he did 
forecast a tax free annual payment of 5 
per cent from land account for the next 
six years and its replacement “ wholly 
or in part” from other sources after 
that. Presumably this is a reference 
both to profits from the company’s ex- 
panding retail trade (which rose sharply 
in the last three months of 1958) and to 
the dividend income it may eventually 
receive from its 22.6 per cent holding in 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas. But Mr 
Keswick still admits that it is impossible 
to predict when, in fact, a maiden divi- 
dend from this source will be received. 
On a gross dividend of 32.2 per cent, 
which includes the payment from the 
land account, the yield is 2} per cent. 


BORAX 


OLLOWING an improvement in the net 
income of US Borax in the last 
quarter of 1958, its directors have now 
reported a net income of, $1,546,065 in 
the quarter ended March 31st (compared 
with $743,309 in the same period last 
year). The market was pleased with this 
result and the §s. units of Borax (Hold- 
ings) rose by 2s. 6d. to 23s. 9d., at which 
they yield a bare 2 per cent on the 8? 
per cent ordinary dividend paid last 
year from the reserves of the parent. 
The advance in net income reflects not 
only a strong demand for borax as busi- 
ness recovers in the United States and 
a healthy demand from overseas, but 
also a better showing than had been 
expected from the potash division. The 
directors say that the tonnage of potash 
sold was indeed lower in the three 
months to end-March, but they add that 
over the six months from last October 
sales were actually higher and a better 
potash season than the last is now 
expected. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Apr. 29 May 20 June 3 
LAST DEALINGS: May 19 June 2 June 16 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 26 june 9 Jnne 23 





G= edged stocks remained dull in the 
week to Wednesday’s close, the gold 
and foreign exchange figures having 
little effect on prices. On Wednesday 
there were widespread falls ranging up 
to 4. Among short dated issues, 
Funding 2} per cent 1956-61 lost 1s to 
973 on switching into Exchequer 2} per 
cent 1963-64 which gained } to 92%. 

Leading industrials closed firmly at the 
end of last week, in which 87,283 bar- 
gains were marked compared with the 
previous record of 86,926 in the week 
to June 24, 1955. Markets were cheered 
by the better employment and output 
figures and prices rose in a market short 
of stock. But activity slackened later 
and profits were taken on settlement day. 
In the week to Wednesday’s close, The 
Economist Indicator rose by 3.3 to 267.0. 
Albright and Wilson rose by 2s. 14d. to 
45s. 44d., following the chairman’s fore- 
cast of higher sales and profits. Motor 
and kindred shares were once more 
active and Rover gained 2s. to 27s. 6d. 
while Standard lost 43d. to Ios. 9d. 
Ford gained 2s. 44d. to 63s. 4$d., but 
Jaguar ordinary lost 3s. 13d. to 58s. 9d. 
Raleigh rose by §s. 6d. to 30s. 73d. on 
the interim statement. ‘-Roadmaking and 
building shares were also strong; 
Amalgamated Roadstone gained 4s. to 
43s., and Tarmac 3s. 9d. to 103s. 9d. 
following the negotiations for a merger. 
But Val de Travers lost §s. 3d. to 32s. 6d. 
on the dividend cut and fall in profits. 
Tobacco shares rose after their recent 
dullness ; following the completion of a 
large selling order in “Imps” and 
“Bats” the former gained 2s. 3d. to 
58s. od. and the latter 2s. 43d. to 
55s. 44d. Textiles were strong, Hor- 
rockses rising by Is. to 32s. 6d. and 
Lancashire Cotton by 1s. 73d. to 4§s. 3d. 
Courtaulds gained 3s. 9d. to 35s. follow- 
ing the £15 million order from Russia 
for a man made fibre plant. 

HP shares again went ahead, and 
UDT jumped by 11s. 6d. to 158s. 6d. 
Insurances remained active, with Legal 
and General gaining 14 to 13%. Bank 
shares were better, Midland gaining 
2s. 6d. to 68s. 9d. and Barclays 3s. 3d. to 
66s. 

Leading oil shares were dull though 
Anglo-Ecuadorian rose by 3s. to 17s. 3d. 
and Lobitos by 6d. to 15s. Shell Trini- 
dad on US buying rose by 8s. 9d. to 
136s. 3d. Kaffirs advanced on renewed 
hopes of an increase in the price of gold; 
among finance houses Johnnies gained 
2s. 3d. to 68s. 9d., and Anglo-American 
6s. 3d. to 176s. ro}d., and among the 
older. dividend payers in the Central 
Rand, City Deep rose by 1s. 9d. to 
19s. 6d. and Randfontein Estates by 
Is. to 238s. 6d. The newer.mines were 
strong following the April returns and 
President Brand reached a fresh peak of 
71s. 74d. a gain of 2s. 6d. on the week. 
In diamonds De Beers gained 9s. 43d. to 
138s. 9d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


fog the woul andes Vir 1959, there was am “ above- 
Sinking Funds) of £9,461 ,000 

hs dei of cic of £23, 961,00 in the aa bn 

| 332,000 correspondin, 

MEO tae eee cate eal tea tei) 0a8,000 

Crag acral de deficit of £43,826,000 compared with £91 488,000 

in! 9 









ota oe 34,708 

en's oan 12,400 | 100 

Dah Duties..... 14,200) 21,800 | 5,000 

Dic wed aaa 4,700 7,700} 1,200 2,000 
nae Tax, EPT &; 

Base casi 74,000} 18,200 6,500) 4,700 


Se 





Pie ees| 122,205 28,463 27,108 
70,522| 54,965] 42,625| 32,340 








Total Customs and | 






















Pry: 50,000 187,004 | 177,170371 ee 59,448 

Motor Duties ..:. | 104,000 7333 6,033] 2,440, 450 
| 

PO (Net Receipts) que nie bes 

Broadcast Licences 2,000] 2,000 2,000 

Sundry Loans .... | Ga? cae > eke 

Miscellaneous .... 9,172 372. 2,227 





err | | 407,557 |1 19833 112633 
Ord. Expend. | 
Debt interest .... | 600 69,973 | 26,732 23,622 
Payments to N. Ire- | | 
land Exchequer . 


Other Cons. Funds | 879 466 482 
Supply Services... | | 344,105 71,574 78,918 
420,639) 98,771 103022 


1,513} 730, 150 





i 
“Above line ”’ Surplus or 
ee es 
“Below-line’’ Net Expendi- 
Ws... eebaaneaeee 


- + | + 

14,595}20,332, 9,461 
29,231 | 25,666) 13,048 
Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates...... 
Defence Bonds .......... 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 


5338 


“aa| san Taam 


* Receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund to May 2, 1959, 


mn., compared with £16 mn. in the corresponding period 
last year, 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 






Ways and Means 










| Treasury Bills 





Advances 
os Total 
Date | Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 
Dept. England 











1958 
May 3 


4,979-6 
1959 | 


han, 31 3,280-0 | 1,973-2] 223-5 5,476-7 
Feb. 7 | nme 1891-6] 237-9 5,379°5 
» 14) 3,140-0| 1874-2] 252-2 5,266°4 
» 21 | 3070-0 | 1943-7] 197-2 5,210-9 
» 28) 3,010-0 | 1990-0] 197-3 5,197-3 
Mar. 7 2950-0 | 1999-91 213-7 5,163-6 
» 14) 2'920-0| 1'993-9] 205-1 5,143- 1 
a. 20 2,910-0 | 2,030-3 | 252-7 5,193-0 
5,238-9 
5,227-8 
5,236°5 
5,245-2 
5,243-7 
5,284-7 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


De its low allotment at the previous 
week’s Treasury bill tender, the dis- 
count houses left their concerted bid for 
the 91-day bills offered last week un- 


changed at £99 3s. sd. The tender was 
split due to the incidence of the Bank 


holiday in three months’ time. For the 
less marketable 92-day bills the market 
bid £99 3s. 3d. and received allotment in 
full; but at its basic price the market 
received a bare 11 per cent of its applica- 
tion for the 91-day bills. The market’s 
total allotment at its minimum price was 
about 20 per cent. The average rate of 
discount for the 91-day bills rose by 4d. 
per cent to £3 6s. 0.14d. per cent. 

The announcement of the United States 
Treasury’s refunding operation caused a 
reversal in the previous week’s fall in the 
bill rate. The rate on 91-day bills rose 
from 2.831 per cent to 2.935 per cent. 

Money has been tight in Lombard 
Street. Stringency encountered at the end 
of the month recurred sporadically this 
week and the authorities have given a 
small amount of assistance on several 
occasions. The market has avoided 
recourse to the Bank but the cost of fresh 
loans has been generally high. 

The latest Bank return shows a fall in 
discounts and advances from £28.5 million 
to £24.3 million. 











MONEY RATES: London 

Bank rate (from % | Discount rates: % 
44%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): | ay 31332-3716 
BOMRB sib caeraaes 2 3 months...... 3!339-37 16 
Discount houses... 2-2', 4 months...... 3!335-37 16 

Money: 6 months...... 3339-3! 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'g Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: months...... 44-5 
2 months......... 36 4 months...... 414-5 
3 months......... Big 6 months...... 4'2-5!4 

New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: e 
rate: April 27.......+. 2-831 
(from 2'2%, 5/3/59) 3 | May 4......... 2-935 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 















United States $ 2:78-2:82 2B 6g | 2-B1% 6g . . 2-B15g—3, [= 
Canadian $... age 2-707,-71 2-71 ‘Sig 2-7 i5:6-7 16 4 2:71", ne | a a 
French Fr. .... 13-80! 4-!5 13-B0t4—'> 3- 13° 8 13- | 
Swiss Fr. .... 12: 18tg—ta 12- 18lg—3, 12: 18l4-!> 12- 183g—5g 12- ete, 2. sole 
Belgian Fr. . 140-37!,- er. | er. ae. 140-40- m | 140-40 
42!2 2 45 
Dutch Gid. ... 10-48-10-80 10-623,-63 10-627¢-63'g | 10-627—-63'g | 10-63-63', 10-63-63, 10-63-63', 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-9234 | 11-777—-78!lg | 11-777%—-78lg | 11-78-78, 11-78tg—3, 11-78-78', | 11-7734-78 
PortugueseEsc. | 79-0034-82-00!, 80-15-25 80- 80-20-30 80-15-30 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 
Italian Lire. . 1725-1775 1747! 4-34 1747'4-3, 1747! 4-34 174734—48!, ane 4B | 1747 4-3, 
Swedish Kr. 14-3734-14-59'4 14- 5634-57 14-563,-57 14- 5634-57 14- 5634-57 4-57 14- 5634-57 
Danish Kr. 19°06!5-19-62 Big 2 19- 8 19- 7, 19- 7, 9. ooo 19-393g-5, 
Norwegian Kr. |  19-71-20-30!, | 20-04-04, | 20-04-04', | 20: ; 20-0375-04lg 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $..........eeeeee '4-lgc. pm 'g-lgc. pm '4-!gc. pm '4-!gc. pm Wg-Igc. pm = [| 3i6—li gc. pm 
ERE EES Orr, ee eee 516-7; 6c. dis 5: 6-7 \6c. dis 56-7 i6c. dis 516-7 :6c. dis Sig—7s6c. dis 'g-3gc. dis 
SE UUs Wink dv ecss vetiebacves par-Ic. dis \g-l 4c. dis tg-l 4c. dis gl 4c. dis \g-I'gc. dis | par-ic. dis 
WG UUh udncneccctnvesacuncexs 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm I-yc.pm | 4c. pm 
GOR GPa Sis e vecwesc ce esecccee 7-2c. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2¢. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2c.pm | 8 3c. pm 
RN eh ns buds iced aveggenss I-34c.pm =| 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1 34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1~34c. pm 
Wes GG ben dc kcccdedivece. 1-34pf.pm | 1 34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
RUUD SED RL ad o'n v0.0 cab déacees 14-3gc. pm =| %6-7i6c. pm | %e-7Zigc.pm | 'p—3gc.pm | '2—3gc. pm 12-3gc. pm 
RROD Es cecieeretoeccecacece 34-7gc. dis 34~7gc. dis 3q-7gc. dis | 7g-lc. dis | 7g-Ic. dis 34~7gc. dis 
DR 6:6-ccld s Pact eradeseg eecse 3-234c. pm 3-234c. pm 3-234c. pm 3-234c. pm | 3-234c. pm 3—234c. pm 
bi TS OPEC Oe 3-234pf. pm | 3-23,4pf. pm 3-234pf. pm | 27g-25epf. pm | 27g-25epf. pm | 27g~-25gpf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/3'2 249/3 | 249/34 249/334 249/5!5 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 











































April 29, 


May 6, 
1959 


(£ million) 1959 












Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... 2,015:8 |2,054-5 ca 
Notes in banking dept... | 34-5 45:9 | 35-7 
Govt. -debt and securities* | 2,046-3 |2,096-8 | 2,096-7 
Other securities ......... 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0:4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:5 2:5 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts.......... 9-5 13-3 10-8 

Dhiaackhidendeats 214-6 232-6 | 233-5 
PE Ess petecensndienes | 79 64-9 63-6 
SPS en 295-0 310-8 | 307-9 

Securities: | | 
Government ............ 243-2 232°6 244:3 
Discounts and advances .. 13-0 28-5 24-3 
TY Uibsueseves akhadee 19-7 20-7 20:4 
NG 60 os wadh v's debh oak 275-9 281-8 289-6 

Banking department reserve. | 36:9 46-9 36-7 

: ie? » ie % 

“ Proportion "” ............ 12-5 iso | is 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 
March 25, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 

Date of 
Tender | } Average Allotted 
Offered Applied Allotted Rate of at Max. 
for Allotment Rate* 





s. 
iol | 


May 2) 220-0 | 433-5 | 220-0 93 | 4 
1959 | 
jan. 30 | 220-0 | 388-0 | 220-0] 62 1-68 | 31 
| 
Feb. 6| 210-0 | 385-3 | 190-0] 60 0-22 | 45 
. 13) 190-0 | 339-6 | 190-0 |° 59 10-89 | 30 
"20 | 200-0 | 347-1 | 2000] 61 9-89 | 27 
" 27)\ 220-0 | 317-9 | 220-0] 65 6-22 | 51 
Mar. 6 | 230-0 | 370-4 | 230-0] 66 0-14 | 57 
13) 230-0 | 374-1 | 230-0 | 6511-05 | 43 
" 20 | 250-0 | 360-4 | 250-0] 65 8-95 55 
" 26 | 260-0 | 378-8 | 260-0] 66 0-10 | 58 
Apr. 3| 250-0 | 381-0 | 250-0] 6511-42 | 50 
. 10 | 260-0 | 433-9 | 260-0] 64 0-89 |. 65 
" 17 | 250-0 | 386-6 | 230-0] 64 8-12 38 
-| " 24| 210-0 | 359-2 | 2100] 65 7-89 | 26 
May 1 | 190-0 | 364-4 | 190-0] 66 1-61 | 20 





* On May Ist. tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. 5d. secured 
Il per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer 
this week was for £200 million of 91 day bills. 


Market Rates: Spot 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, de 
° BRITISH 
The U nited States Prices and Wages ......... April I Ith External Trade ........... May 2nd — 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where Manpower and Output.... April 25th Industrial Profits.......... April (8th 


annual rates are shown. 
OVERSEAS 


Western Europe .....+-+++ Feb. 7th United States ...... seeves This week 








PRICES AND WAGES 























Wholesale prices Consumer prices Stock Average weekly earn. 
ings in manufacturing 





External prices 










































prices 

sie — | Compo- Se hed 
All com- Farm | All items | Food Clothing | Housing | Import Export Terms | site index [At current | At 1958 
modities | products | of trade prices ‘| prices 

1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939= 100 a. ah 

: eee 
Tee vbbadvecncsateacts 50- 36 59- 47- 52-5 76:1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 49-62 
FORT seis conteiesicasestes 117- 90 120- 115- 106-9 125-6 124 il 112 331-4 82-39 84-68 
i spsinincccssticiessc i 94 123 120: 107-0 127-7 118 110 107 | 340-9 | 83-71 | 93-71 
1958, December.... 2 117 Hl 105 88-04 87-86 
1959, January ...... 2 . eee eee 87-38 87-21 
aes 5 88-00 87-82 

peewee 7 88-62 ti 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 











Manufacturing production Building ® Civilian employment! 



















































































New con- Une 

producté iasleanitias Durable goods Non-durable goods struction; Total Total dened ee 

Seasonally | pro- Chemicals | seasonally labo i per cent 

adjusted | duction Total Metals | Vehicles Total Textiles, and adjusted fo - a ¥- | of labour 

annual. etc. clothing | petroleum} annual sae ene force; 
rate rates seasonally 

- ‘ ore adjusted 

$ billion 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands 

91-1 58 49 55,230 45,750 17:2 

440-3 143 _ 160 67,946 65,011 4:3 

437-7 134 141 63,966 68 

1958, December.... 453-07 142 152 63,973 | 
1959, January ...... 143 153 67,430 62,706 6:0 
» February..... 465-0 145 156 67,471 62,722 6:1 
ern 147 160 68,189 J 5:8 
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Sek cctdbesiensdeisioks 67-6 10-8 20-1 3-5 5:5 41 139 76 53 
__ aeons 284-4 56-3 90:7 16-7 24-5 243 982 147 149 
WOR iicspecéssctvectosies 290-6 54-0 85-2 16-7 24:0 221 909 152 130 
1958, November ... 11 595.97 | 56°! 85-0 17-0 23-6 219 976 156 139 
», December.... 57-4 85-2 17-6 24:0 260 925 178 131 
1959, January ...... 57-4 85-6 17-5 24-2 844 eee at 
» February..... 300-0 58-1 85-9 17°6 24-2 803 ean 
io PRR os cS vh ose woe 17-7 oie ° ove 
PURCIZASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income* Consumer credit Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
sions fares 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total ; Treasury vt, Aaa 
income | income bills | bonds’ | bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion; $ billion; ae , rar 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
BN atin 72:9 46-6 4:3 7-2 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 3-9.| 0-023 ave 3-01 
FINE wdadvekdacapcccesens 347-9 247-1 11-6 44-77 34-10 76:2 93-9 69-4 + 1-6 3-267 3-47 3:89 
iirc dban cen 354°4 246-2 14:2 45-07 33-87 86:6 98-0 71-9 2-8" 1-839 3-43 3:79 
1958, November ... 360-7 25-13 13-6 43-46 33-13 87-6. 96-0 62 | — 1-3 2:756 3-70 4-0 
» December.... 359-9 252-6 13-5 45-07 33-87 86-6 98-0 7-1 — 09 2-814 3-80 4:08 
1959, January ...... 363-0 254-8 13-3 44-42 33-77 87-6 97-5 6:8 — 2-2 2-837 3:91 4°12 
» February..... 365-4 256-4 13-4 44-07 33-75 85-6 97-7 6-3 + 02 2-712 3°92 4-14 
» March ....... 368-6 259: | 13-5 44-20 33-94 83:5 99-0 - ak 2-852 3-92 4°13 


(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. (¢) Revised 
eries from 1957 onwards. (7) Figure for fourth quarter. (8) Revised series beginning January, 1957 ; 
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The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED the old city renowned for its great achieve- 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 ments in all fields of learning and its 
humanitarian deeds. 
Some visitors, well known all over the 
world, meet here to solve problems of inter- 
national importance, others come on business 
or for a wonderful holiday amid beautiful 
surroundings. 


The Geneva offices of the UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND will gladly cash your 
Travellers’ Cheques or Letters of Credit and 
supply the best advice on financial transac- 
tions. 


te 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully paid... need Wiss Francs 100,000,000 
ON ckininlhcticiiicilicaecitcieialarlpecencinintite Swiss Francs 110,000,000 


THE PHILADELPHIA 2 koe Rar RS 
NATIONAL BANK 


NE 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


\ 


there are people who are 
Insured with the “ Royal” 
and who know they can be sure of 
Absolute security 


Protection framed to meet individual needs 


A service that operates on a world-wide basis 


Fair and prompt treatment if they suffer a loss 


You too would be well advised to consult us about your insurance needs 


Head Offices: 


‘ LIVERPOOL: LONDON: 
1, North John Street, 2 24/28, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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Transfer 
your 
go-slow 
cash 


For 


SAVINGS 


with security 





and 
- FEDERAL mA 
CONSOLIDATED _ 74 aes HOUSE PU RCHASE 
INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED Vre:1 The Deposits Director, | with satisfaction 


| FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED | 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead INVESTMENTS LIMITED | 
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investment... I 180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 

71% on Bank Deposit Please send me, without obliga- | Write for Savings|House Purchase Booklet (R6) 
Accounts! tion, full details of your | 

7% without tax deduction, | Industrial Banking investment | 

+ minuets: [ithe ts || | TEMPERANCE 
posits! 

Industrial Banking gives you | NAME ..0...ccsnsenmnsene | PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

= ; security, 7 — | ADDRESS (Member of the Building Societies Association) 

in eres Ta es, easy wil rawa eee ne eceneeseccecesecseeseoorseses 4 ° 

facilities...For full information | i 223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 

on this safe and rewarding yan chiiiceaiassenintncthichsioniunsgsuapliaitinadin | Branches throughout the country 

investment, post this coupon | ASSETS EXCEED £40,000,000 RESERVES EXCEED £2,220,000 


today ta eet eee SPR eee ee ee eeeeeeseees 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MERCHANT BANKING 
ORGANISATION 
in South Africa 


invites applications to fill the following vacancies carrying 
excellent opportunities for advancement. 


ECONOMIST.—Qualifications : Economics degree at 
- ae University together with some experience 
in commerce or industry. 


2. EXEESS BRANCH.—Qualifications : Experience 
n merchant banking or credit work and preferably 
University degree. 


i required in each case 25-32 but older man with 
am qualifications might be considered. 


Initial salary would be related to experience and responsi- 
bility but appreciably in excess of comparable rates in 
United Kingdom. 


Applications, which will be treated in confidence, to: 


The Avpoteentents Officer, 

ANGLO AMERIC. CORPORATION OF 
AFRICA LIMITED 

40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. E.C.1. 


DROWN & POLSON GROUP require for their Finance 

and Administration Division, a young man 23-28 with 
an Accountancy or Cost and Works Accounting qualifica- 
tion. Experience in an industrial concern would be an 
advantage but applicants with solely commercial or audit- 
ing experience should not hesitate to apply. Experience 
within the Company will not be confined to its London 
headquarters but will include periods at the Manchester 
and Paisley Works. Salary, Profit Payment. Life Assur- 
ance and Pension Schemes are good and the Company is 
progressive in outlook and expanding.—Replics to Group 
Personnel Manager, Brown & Polson Ltd., 125-130 Strand, 
London, 

TATISTICIAN required by Associated TeleVision Ltd. 

for training as sales research executive. Applicants 
should be between 23 and 27 years of age. have a univer- 
sity degree and some commercial experience, preferably in 
advertising or market research. Good salary and pros- 
pects.—Write, giving full personal details,;to Personnel 
Manager, Associated TeleVision Lid., Television House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 











THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


A young Economist is required by this Company 
in their group Headquarters in Mayfair. This 
is a comparatively new appointment, and the 
work, which will be concerned with Economic 
Trends and Statistics, will offer considerable scope. 


Applicants should be Graduates who have taken 
Statistics as a subject. Salary according to age 
and experience. : 


Reply in writing, with full details, to the Assis- 
lant Secretary, Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


~ WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
WEST MIDLAND DISTRICT 
Applications are invited from graduates for the oom of 
Stal Tutor in Trade Union Studies. Salary: £650-£1 208. 


Details and application forms (s.a.c.) from R. P. 


Davies, M.A., District Secretary, 19 Calthorpe Road, 
Birmingham, is. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Readership in Economics (with special reference to Moncy 
and Banking) tenable at the London School of Economi 
The Senate invite applications for the Readership 
Economics (with special reference to Moncey and Banking 
tenable at the London School of Economics (salary £1,475- 
£1,775-£2.150 a year plus £80 London Allowance).—Appli- 
caions (10 copies) must be received not later than 
June 5, 1959, by the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further par- 
Uculars may be obtained. 
Age. NTS DEPARTMENT of a large electrical engi- 
cring company within the A.E.I. group has vacancies 
© or three young men, preferably aged 22-32 and 
uaty qualified, to be based at ain factories in S.E. 
L and Brimsdown, Middlesex, assist in investi- 
gating existing accounting methods imeousbous the group, 
and to form a nucleus of new internal audit section. 
Knowledge and experience of production costing methods 
cssential plus a good standard of report writing. Some 
U.K. travelling required. 
Pects. Staff pension scheme.—Brief written applications 
\o Staff Officer, Reference 744/53, Siemens Edison Swan 
Ld.. London, $.E.18. 


~~ §CHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 


AFRICAN STUDIES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, W.C.1 
sHiprications are invited for a RESEARCH FELLOW, 
_ Tet Serta Seow be East and _- ra 

c Fellow w required to carry out ndividu: 
Tesearch within a co-operative Anglo-American 


Boe 


A Project. 
pppointment will be until December 31, 1961, with possi- 
Ny of extension or of transfer, to a permanent. at 


pe School. Candidates must be 
or wurs and preferably with a highcr degree in history 
eucntia Specialised knowledge of the area is not 
or ontaege but candidates should be prepared to develop an 
oo Se Western activities in Asia, and have condueted 
Orica: ; in their own field. If necessary training in an 
i tal language will be provided, and the scheme 
co that part of the Fellowship may be spent at an 
e opriate research centre in the United States. 
to a ty. will be within the range £1,000-£1.500 according 
Gua tulifications and experience.— Applications, stating age, 
oo ould reach” experience and thé names of three referees, 
uid reach the Secretary of the school by May 16. 1959, 
nigga ae Le, 


cred as a Newspaper. 
Clements Press, Lid:, London, W.C.2. 


Rerisi 
y St 


RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF MALAYA 
KUALA LUMPUR, FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


VACANCY FOR STATISTICIAN 


The Board of the Rubber Research Institute of Mala 
svanen, Soptications fer the post of the cod of the 
Statistics the Institute Li 


matters relating to 
all branches Institute’s work. 
ssie an bale a oe a eet es ee ee 


ea 


Basic salary, £1,400-£2,660 per annum, 
: Basic salary £2,870-£3,080- 


eal annum. 
Fixed allowances, £630 per annum ; additional allowance 
child, £140 per annum; salaries and allowances are 
paid in Malayan currency. 

Quarters with heavy furniture. medical attention and 
for wife and two children under 18 ycars of 
age are provided. 

——- forms and more detailed information may 
be obtained from London Advi: Com- 


mittee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya), Com- 
Imperial Institute Road, London, 
S.W.7, to whom completed applications should be sent 
by June 6, 1959. 


i 


3 


WORKS STUDY 


Well-known American Manufacturing Organisa- 
tion requires a Works Study Engineer. A success- 
ful applicant should have extensive experience of 
time and method study technique. cost control and 
incentive scheme. Experience in Textile Industry 
though not essential would be an advantage. 
Desirable educational standard: degree or equiva- 
lent qualifications. This is a rapidly expanding 
organisation offering excellent prospects and 
demanding that successful applicants should be 
capable of handling increasing responsibility. 

Applications to The Personnel Officer. giving full 
details of experience, salary required, etc. 


area AL LATEX SC , pmeaainmaen 
NDUSTRIAL ESTAT 


| PORT GLASGOW. 


ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, LONDON 


| NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 


Progressive salaries and pros | 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y.. 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street. 


The College is one of the cight Colleges of Advanecd 
Technology. It is concerned with full-time Degree, Sand- 
wich Diploma in Technology and Advanced courses in 
engineering and applied science. 

Applications are invited for an Assistant Lecturer, Grade 
B, preferably with a degree in Sociology. who will take 
part in the development of LIBERAL STUDIES activity 
within the college. Candidates should offer two of the 


following subjects: Social < and Administration, 
Social Institutions. Social ers Theories and 
Methods of Sociology. Satial Tk 


ty initial salary will aie actermined 7 
and experience. Salary sc to £1,230 per annum. 
oma all ‘orms of application obtainable 

Secretary, onhampron oe of Advanced 
Technolosy. St. St. John ‘Sereet. London, E.C.1. 


TATISTICIAN (Assistant Planning Officer (Research) 
—A.P.T. Special Grade (£750-£1.030) for County 
of Southampton, Borough Architect's Department. 
: Research; Compilation of planning statistics ; 
——— of — work on population, employment. 
etc., connection with review of Development Plan. 
Qualifications: on Degree in economics or other 
appropriate e special reference to_ statistics. 
Commencing © a according to experience. Candidates 
should state housing requirements.—Application Forms 
from the Architect, Civic Centre, Southampton, 
returnable by May 25. 1959. 


~ ECONOMIST PLUS 


Courtaulds invites applications for an appointment 
within the small group responsible for carrying out the 
Company’s diversification policy. The work includes special 
industry studies. assessment of individual firms, and detailed 
examination of commercial policies. In addition to a good 
Honours wy in Economics and a few years industrial 

| experience. the position calls for a man capable of taking 
part in discussions at senior levels, and making critical 
in tions in different ficlds. For the right man, aged 
25 to 35, the long term prospects would be excellent. 
¢s should write, giving full details of age, educa- 
tion, qualifications and experience. to the Director of 
Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1, quoting reference number G.9}. 


For other appointments 
see page 577 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for appointment to the post of 
| Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Sociology in the Depart- 
ment of Social Studics, at a salary on the scale £900 x 
£50—£1.350 (efficiency bar) x £100—£1.650 for a Lecturer 
and within the range £700-£850 a ycar for an Assistant 
Lecturer, according to quallfications and experience.— 
Applications (three copies), stating date of birth. qualifica- 
tions and experience. together with the names of three 
referees, should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 
2 (from whom “a = may be obtained), not 
jater than June 1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


Applications are invited from graduates for appointment 
as an Assistant Secretary to the Appointments Board on 
the salary scale £900 x £50—£1.350 (cfficiency bar) x £75— 
£1.650 a year. The initial salary will be between £900 
and £1,350 according to qualifications and experience. 
The person appointed will be concerned with students and 
graduates in arts and non-technical subjects. and experience 
of work in a ficld in which arts graduates are employed 
will be an advantagce.—Applications (three copics). stating 
date of birth. qualifications and experience, together with 
the names of three referees, should reach the Registrar. 
The University. Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained), not later than May 23, 1959. 


Post Office. 











Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept 
London, S.W.1. 
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Tue UNION CONGRESS invites applications for 
post of Assistant in Rescarch and Economic Depart- 
ment, Sound knowledge of economics and related subjects 
essential : industrial Ls — an additional qualification. 
—Further may be obtained before May 25th 
from Sir Vincent Tewson, TUC, 23-28 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1. 
tg? myagecene STUDENT required in consulting prac- 
preferably passed Part I.—Apply, stating age 


and (preseat salary, to. Hosking, 11-12 Finsbury Square, 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 

S.A. Having sold my successful manufacturing busi- 

e ness, my experience, ability and detailed knowledge 
of the United States at your disposal in market surveys, 
investigations, negotiations, etc. Reasonable fee basis. 
C. J. Landen, 8 Chestnut Place, Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, 


XECUTIVE, Dutchman, aged 36, with considerable 
commercial, financial and administrative experience 
management icvel in several AMERICAN 
countries desires position with company, existing or to be 
formed, in South America. Box 1158. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


OUND ECONOMICS? Yes, apart from all other 

considerations, a church that is performing its duty. 
is a strong pillar of stability for peace and trade. Our 
church was destroyed by enemy action and is now being 
rebuilt, only another £3,500 required.—Please send a 
donation, or guatantee to meet any shortfall of sum 
required, today, our gift day, to Church Restoration 
Treasurer. St. Mark’s Vicarage, Surbiton, and prove that 
it it Pays to advertise. 


FOR SALE OR LET 
CENTRAL SCOTLAND 


Factory building about 3,200 sq. ft. with 6 acres 
ground. Road and rail access (private sidings), 
Water. Electricity Good class of labour avail- 


able.—Reply. Box 1165. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 


and other Asian and Australasian countrics are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent. London, 
| N.W.3. Tel.: SWI 4481. 


DD SOUND to your 16 mm. Silent Films with a 
G.B. Bell & Howell Magnetic /Optical projector. From 
£366. Call for a demonstration or ask for literature.— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. 
HEN is a sherry like a shaft of sunshine 7 When 
it’s El Cid. That's the superb Amontillado that 
adds brightness to life. El Cid has the authentic Spanish 
quality. It’s light, full-bodied, lovely. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Eighty-second 

Annual General Mecting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Com- 
pany Limited will be held in Cunard Building (Fifth 
er > Pier Head, Liverpool, on Thursday, May 28, 1959, 
a a.m. 

()) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1958, with the Reports 
of the Directors and Auditors. 

@) To sanction the declaration of dividend for the 
year 1958 

(3) To clect Directors in place of those retiring but 
who, being cligible, offer themselves for re-clection. 

(4) To confirm re-appointment of Auditors and to fix 


their remuncration. 
By Order of the Board, 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 
Offices : Cunard Building, Liverpool. 

May 2, 1959. 

Note to Members.—A Member entitled to attend and 
vote is entitled to appoint one or more proxies to attend 
and vote instead of him. A proxy need not also be a 
Member 

MINION OF CANADA THREE-AND-A-QUARTER 
PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63.—For 
the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due July 1. 
1959, 1 the he BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of 
business on June 1, 1959, after which date the Stock will 
be transferred ex-dividend.—-For the Bank of Montreal, 
Fimancial Agcnts of the Government of Canada in London, 
E. A. Royce, Manager. 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
May 1, 1959. 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability).—Canadian 
Pacific Railway Perpetual 4 per cent Consolidated Deben- 
ture Stock; New Brunswick Railway 4 per cent Debenture 
Stock ; Calgary and Edmonton Railway 4 per cent Deben- 
ture Stock. In preparation for the payment of the half- 
yearly interest due July 1, 1959, on the above Stocks, the 
Transfer books will be closed on May 22nd and will 
be re-opened on July 2, 1959. R. F. Tremayne, Deputy 
Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
May 1. 1959. 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Dearce (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking cxecutive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E.. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridgc. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Writc, Organising Secretary, DAVIES's, 
2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy. 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice. 
mentioning cxamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


Cost- 
Export, 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


- Ottawa. Printed in England 
Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 4)d. 


























































































































If battery-driven fork lifts 
are used for your handling 
you will be interested in 
these Coventry Climax 
“UNIVERSAL ’ ELEC- 
TRICS which are revising 
existing ideas of the time 
a battery truck will work 
without recharge. 


Details from 
COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED, 
Dept. E, Coventry. 
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